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BOOK V. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE PHCENICIANS. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Canaan, we are told by the sacred historian, 
begot Tsidoa and Cheth — the Jebusite, the Emo- 
rite, the Girgasite, the Chivite, the Arkite, the 
Sinite, the Arvadite, the Tsemarite, and the 
Ohamatliite. These Canaanites originally pos- 
sessed the whole country from the borders of 
Edom to Mount Chermon, and from the river 
Jordan to the Mediterranean sea. They ap- 
.pear, however, to have been expelled at a very 
early period from the inland country between 
the mountains of Chatserim and the city of 
Gaza ; and from a great part, if not from the 
whole, of the coast between Gaza and Gath, 
by the Avim (D'ly), who were subdued by the 
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Philisfihes. ^eut. li. Josh, xiii.) The Philistines 
were sprung from the Casluhini an^ the Caphto- 
rim, (Gen. x.) and appear to have inhabited 
Colchis and Cappadocia before they passed 
into Palestine, though they were descended 
from Mitsraim, and were probably originally 
Egyptian colonists. The remaining possessions 
of the Canaanitcs were afterwards wrested from 
them by the Israelites, with the exception of a 
few fortresses among the mountains, and of a 
narrow tract of land along the coast, in which, 
however, were situate the great and wealthy 
cities of Tyre and Tsidon. 

Such appears to be the general statement 
which may be made concerning the Canaanites. . 
But it has been questioned, whether the Phoeni- 
cians were the same people with those descend- 
ants of Canaan who were the founders of Tyre 
and Tsidon ; and whether these cities were 
still in the possession of the Canaanites at the 
epoch when the Israelites under Joshua first 
crossed the river Jordan. 

I propose in the present chapter to lay be- 
fore the rea<ler some of the arguments which 
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have been, or may be, advanced, to prove that 
the Phcenicians were a distinct people from the 
Canaanites ; and in the succeeding chapter to 
submit to him the answers, which have been, or 
may be, given to these arguments. Those who 
hold the first of these opinions may reason as 
follows. 

1. The families, or tribes, descended from Ca- 
naan were eleven in number. The posterity of 
Cheth originally dwelt in Chebron, and in the 
region adjoining to that city. (Gen. xxiii.) Che- 
bron was taken by Joshua, (Josh, x.) and was 
given to Caleb for an inheritance ; (Josh, xiv.) 
but the Chethites were not entirely extirpated, 
and appear to have regained a considerable 
portion of their territory, since in the days of 
Solomon they had kings of their own. (1 Kings 
x.) Josephus (Antiq. L. 9. c. 4.) seems to have 
understood the Chethites, or Chethim, (D'nn) 
to have been the same with the Cettim, or 
Kettim (D’DD) ; and when speaking of their 
kings, he calls them kings of the isles. The 
city of Jerusalem was founded by the JebusitevS, 
by whom it was called .febus ; nor was this 
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city won from the Jebusites, though the sur- 
rounding country appertained to the tribe of 
Judah until the time of David. (Josh. xv. 
1 Chron. xi.) We know little of the history 
of the Amorites, or Emorites. The remnants 
of their tribd appear to have dwelt between the 
torrent of Hesbon and the Jobak, which 
streams flowing from the East fall into the 
Jordan between the lake Genesareth and the 
Dead Sea. The Girgasites abode in the coun- 
try beyond the Jordan, near to the lake Gene- 
sareth, where they still possessed a city in 
the time of Christ. (Matthew viii. 28.) It 
would appear that the remnants of the Chi- 
vites had established themselves under Mount 
Chermon (in the valley now called El Kades 
by the Syrians). (Jud*. hi. Josh, xi.) The 
Arkites took refuge among the heights of 
Lebanon. (Joseph. Antiq.) The Sinites fled 
to the desert of Sin, which lies between the 
Elanitic Bay and Mount Choreb. (Bochart. 
L. 4. c. 36.) The Arvadites retired to an 
island, which was named after them Arvad, or 
Arad, and which is not far from the mouth of 
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the river Eleutherus. (fiochart. ibid.) It would 
seem that the Tsemarites had likewise retreated 
northwards to the banks of the Eleutherus. 
The Charaathites settled in the country which 
is watered by the river Orontes, where, , it is 
thought by some, they built the cities of Emesa 
and Epiphania, called Chems and Chama by the 
Syrians and Arabians. The original inhabi- 
tants of Tsidon and Tyre had been expelled 
from their inheritance before the time of Joshua. 

Besides the tribes of Canaanites, there were 
the Anakim, the Rephaim, the Kenites, the Ke- 
nizites, the Perizites, and the Kadmonites, who 
are named as inhabitants of the territory con- 
quered by the Israelites. But these were probably 
only branches of the Canaanite tribes, distin- 
guished from the rest by the appellations which 
they received, on account of events or circum- 
stances which are notrecorded. Be this as itmay, 
all the natives of the soil were either destroyed, 
or expatriated, or compelled to shut themselves 
up in fortresses, with the exception of the Tsido- 
nians, whose country appears never to have 
been invaded, and whose cities were certainly 
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never besieged by the Israelites. Neither did 
Joshua enter within the walls of Tsidon ; nor 
did the Asherites disturb the inhabitants of the 
coast from Tsidon to Accho, which was situate 
to the south of Tyre. (Judg. i.) Now as no 
reason can be imagined why the Tsidonians 
should have been left unmolested, if they were 
the descendants of Canaan, it may be certainly 
inferred, that the coast from Accho to the 
neighbourhood of Berytus, like that between 
Gaza and Gath, had been already wrested from 
the Canaanites before the time of Joshua, and 
that the ancient inhabitants of Tsidon either had 
been forced to quit that city, or had been re- 
duced to the situation of slaves. 

2. When the Asherites took possession of tlie 
territory allotted to them, it was natural for the 
Tsidonians, though they were not Canaanites 
but Phcenicians, to endeavour to repel the 
strangers, who had seized on the mountainous 
region which was in their immediate vicinity. 
They appear, however, to have soon come to an 
arrangement with the invaders ; and if we find 
them counted among the oppressors from wlmm 
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God delivered liis people, (Judg. x.) il was only 
immediately after the time when the land was 
first partitioned that they merited that reproach. 
It would even seem that they had made an 
alliance with Joshua, or at least had agreed to 
observe a strict neutrality <luring the war which 
he was waging with the Canaanites. The Is- 
raelites pursued the confederate kings, not only 
as far as Tsidon, but even to Misrephoth-maim, 
and to the valley of Mizpeh eastwards. Now 
if the city of Tsidon had belonged to the Ca- 
naanites, it is difficult to understand why it was 
spared on this occasion. (Josh, xi.) .The whole 
territory of the Tsidonians, as far south as 
Accho, fell witliin the lot of Asher; and unless 


some treaty had been already made with them, 
there appears no i-eason why they should have^ 
been left in the undisturbed possession of the 
coast. That the Israelites had already entered 
into some treaty with the Tsidonians may be 
further surmised from the following facts. The 
baUle betw'een Joshua and the confederate kings 
took place near the waters of Meroin. The 
kings, being defeated, fled in a north-west direc- 
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tion to Tsidon. Had the Tsidonians been their 
allies in the war, they would no doubt have 
found protection in the citie§ on the coast, 
among which Tyre w'as already remarked for 
its strength. (Josh, xix.) But instead of taking 
refuge within any of these cities, the kings 
changed their course, and fled eastwards to 
Mizpeh. The Tsidonians must, therefore, have 
shut their gates against them. Such conduct, 
however, on the part of the Tsidonians can 
only be accounted for, by supposing that they 
were not Canaanites, that they had already made 
their terms with Joshua, and that they had 
promised to observe a strict neutrality during 
the war. The Israelites continued for more 
than three centuries to be engaged in continual 
^euds with all their neighbours, the inhabitants 
of Tsidon and Tyre alone excepted. The 
friendship which existed between Hiram, king 
of Tyre, and David and Solomon, has been 
recorded in the sacred writings. According to 
the prophet Amos, the punishment was not 
turned away from the Tyrians, because they 
remembered not the brotherly covenant, (ch. i.) 
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But this ancient covenant appears to have been 
renewed in the time of Joshua, who could have 
entered into no ^covenant, much less a brotherly 
covenant, with a Canaanite tribe. It is in vain 
to argue from a passage in the book of Numbers 
(chap, xiii.) that because the Canaanites, in the 
times of Moses and Jo.shua, are said in the 
versions to have dwelt by the sea, they were 
therefore the inhabitants of Tyre and Tsidon. 
The Canaanites, according to the same autho- 
rity, dwelt by the river Jordan. The word D', 
yanif in Hebrew signifies a lake as well as a sea ; 
and the sea, or more properly the lake by which 
the Canaanites dwelt, was no other than the 
lake called Semechonitis by Josephus, (Bell. 
Jud. L. 3. c. 10.) and the waters of Merora in 
Scripture. (Josh, xi.) This lake is formed by the 
waters of the Jordan, and is situate on the con- 
fines of the Upper Galilee. The sacred writer, 
therefore, by no means intended to say, that the 
Canaanites abode on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean sea. This is indeed made evident from 
what is stated in the book of Judges (chap, iv.) 
concerning Jabin, king of Canaan. This prince. 
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it is said, reigned in Chatsor, which city was 
situate on the borders of the waters of Merom, 
denominated the lake Semecbpnitis by Jose- 
phus. We are likewise told, that Chatsor was 
the capital of the Canaanite kingdoms ; and it 
is scarcely necessary to observe, that this coul'd 
not have been the case if Tsidon and Tyre had 
belonged to the king of Canaan. 

3. Thus the testimony of the sacred writers 
leads us to consider the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Tsidon in the time of Joshua as a distinct peo- 
ple from the Ganaanites. Those cities had been, 
to all appearance, lost to the descendants of the 
first-born of Canaan before the Israelites quitted 
Egypt ; and with the evidence of the sacred 
writers in favour of our opinion, we can adduce 
tbat of profane historians, in order more fully to 
elucidate and confirm it. The very first page of 
the roost ancient Greek historian, whose writ- 
ings have come down to our times, furnishes 
us with the proof of what we have maintained. 
According to the Persians, says Herodotus, the 
Phcenicians came from the coasts of the Erythrcean 
sea. (L. 1. c. 1.) The Phcenicians themselves 
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gave the same account of their origin. The 
Phcenicians, as they themselves report, anciently 
dwelt on the coast of the Erythraean sea, and pass- 
ing over from thence, fixed their abode by the sea 
of Syria. (Herodot. L. 7. c. 89.) They appear to 
have first halted by the lake Genesareth, called 
by some writers the Assyrian pool ; but they were 
disturbed by an earthquake, and advanced to 
the coast of the Mediterranean. This is the 
account given by Justin. (L. 18. c. 3.) Strabo 
tells us that according to some the Phcenicians 
were so called because they came from the 
Erythraean sea, (L. 1.) — Phoenician and Ery- 
thraean equally signifying red. Dionysius Peri- 
egetes, the poet of geography, has the following 
verse in speaking of the Phoenicians — 

tCjv b' avbpuiy yet'erjs ot ^EpvOpatoi yeydatriy. 

We might easily cite other authorities. As 
however they can add little weight to the impor- 
tant evidence of Herodotus, they may be passed 
oyer in silence. But there is a passage in Pliny 
which deserves notice. That author, speaking 
of the isle of Erythia, says, Erythia dicta cst, quo- 
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niam Tyrii aborigines eorum orti ab Erythrceo 
mari ferebantur. Upon this passage Vossius 
observes, 'Epvbsia est dicta ab Erythrais : Ery- 
threei autem sunt Phoenices, qui hoc nomen adepti 
ab Erythrceo sive rubro mari, unde Tyrum vene- 
rant. Nempe Erythreei, ab epuQpog, ruber : Ery^ 
then, ab epsuQog, rubor. A clearer etymology can 
scarcely be given . The Greeks either translated 
the Phoenician name of the island, which was ‘ 
probably DnN, Edom, into their own language ; 
or called it Erythia, as belonging to a people 
who originally came from the coast of the Ery- 
thraean sea. 

Solinus (c. 23.) thought that Gadir and Ery- 
thia were different names given to the same 
island by the Tyrians and Carthaginians. In- 
sula quarn Tyrii a Rubro prqfecti mari Ery- 

theam. Poem lingua sua Gadir, id est sepem, norni- 
narunt. In like manner Apollodorns (L. 2.) 
says, that Erythea is an island, not far from the 
Ocean, now called Gadira. 

Strabo (L. 16.) informs us, that in the Persian 
Gulph, which formed a part of the Erythraean 
sea, there were two islands named Tyre and 
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Arad, (Tvpog xa) "ApaSof) which had temples simi- 
lar to those of the Phoenicians. This statement 
is confirmed by other Greek writers; though 
from the negligence of the copyists, TuXof, Tj/los, 
has been frequently written for T^pog, Tyros; 
and the error has found its way into the printed 
copies of Ptolemy and other authors. There 
can be little doubt then, that these two islands 
had once belonged to the Phoenicians. But 
why should they have bestowed on them the 
names of the two small islands which they pos- 
sessed on the coast of Syria ? Would it not 
rather seem that when they quitted the shores 
of the Erythraean sea, to establish themselves on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, they denomi- 
nated the islands which they had acquired by 
conquest after those which they had formerly 
possessed by inheritance ? 

According to Julius Africanus, (Syncell. p. 
61.) the 15th Egyptian dynasty was composed 
of six shepherd-kings, who came from Phoenice. 
We can only account for this irruption of the 
Phoenicians into Egypt by supposing some re- 
volution to have happened in their own country. 
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But it appears that tliese invaders of Egypt were 
not, properly speaking, Phoenicians, bnt Ca>- 
naanites. The first king of the 15th dynasty is 
called Hatrris, Sdites, l>y Africanus ; and this 
name may have been corrupted from TJt, Tsaid, 
and Tsaida; but there is less doubt that the 
name of the third king, JTap^vav, Pachnatt, is 
nothing else than Cnan, (which, in follow- 
ing the Masoretic punctuation, we write Canaan,) 
preceded either by the Phoenician word nNE), 
pah, which signifies a chief or leader ; or by the 
Egyptian article, sounded pa, pc, and pi, in dif- 
ferent dialects. Pachnan is therefore either the 
Canaanite chief, or simply the Canaanite. Afri- 
canus, who copied, or who pretended to copy, 
Manetho, may in this instance at least, be cre- 
dited. It follows that the Canaanites had in- 
vaded Egypt at a very remote period ; and 
there seems no more probable way of accounting 
for this event, than by supposing that the origi- 
nal founders of Tsidon and Tyre had been 
driven from their possessions by the Phoenicians, 
who came from the coast of the Erythraean sea, 
as has been attested by the authors already cited. 
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The Phoenicians, probably as early as the 
time of Homer, were masters of the coast from 
Accho to the mouth of the river Eleutherus. 
Their fleets hatl already navigated distant seas, 
and their colonies were already settled in remote 
regions, long before the sera of Herodotus. 
They were, however, the only people of the 
Asiatic continent, with the exception of the 
Phrygians, with whom the Greeks in very early 
times had any communication ; and the appella- 
tion of Phoenicians, which was given to them by 
the Greeks, must have been either a corruption of 
the sound of the name which they bore among 
themselves, or a translation of its meaning. 
Fuller derives Phcenice, Phoenician, &c. from 
pl3, phanak, a word little in use, and signifying 
to educate delicately. According to Scaliger, the 
original word was DnJS, Phinchas ; which is ill- 
written Phinees in the Vulgate. Phinchas was a 
proper name among the Hebrews; and the 
Rabbin relate marvellous things of the son of 
Eleazar, who bore that name ; but there is no 
authority whatever for connecting Phinchas with 
the Phoenicians. The derivation proposed by 
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Bochart lias been better received, and yet it 
would be difficult to show how it is better 
founded than those already mentioned. He 
pretends, that the Phoenicians were called in 
their own language pJy'Ja, Beni-Anak, sons of 
Anak ; and that this name, often pronounced 
Phene-Anak, was sounded ^omxsg, Phoinikes^ 
by the Greeks. But the Anakim, or descend- 
ants of Anak, dwelt in the city of Arba, which 
was called Chebron (Numb. xiii. Josh. xiv.)| and 
this city, which was situated in the land^'fHotted 
to the tribe of Judah, was given to Gatfeb, who 
drove thence the three sons of Anak. Now 
these sons of Anak, who were named Sheshaij 
•Achima, and Talmai, were afterwards slain, as 
we are told in the book of Judges, by the chil- 
dren of Judah. In what manner then can it be 
made to appear that the inhabitants of Tyre and 
Tsidon were descended from Anak, who dwelt 
in Chebron, a city of Judah, far distant from 
Phoenicia, and whose sons perished by the 
swords of the victorious Israelites in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their native habitation ? 

4. Let us endeavour then, without giving fur- 
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ther attention to these unsatisfactory etyraolo- 
gies, to point out the origin of the name of 4>o(- 
vixsg, Phoinikes. We learn from the book of 
Genesis, that Esau was also called onit, Edom, 
which name signihes I'uber. Esau fixed his re- 
sidence on Mount Seir, and the neighbouring 
country was called Edom by the Asiatics, and 
afterwards Idum<£a by the Greeks. Esau had 
married a daughter of Ishmael, and this alliance 
no doubt facilitated the means by which the 
Edomites were enabled to extend their domi- 
nions in Arabia. The cities of Ailath, and 
of 133 Etsion Gabar, on the coast of the 
Red Sea, were among their first acquisitions. 
(Deut. ii.) Masters of these two sea-ports, the 
Edomites appear to have gradually obtained 
possession of almost the whole coast of Arabia. 
The tribe of Homerites, who according to Pto- 
lemy inhabited the southern coast between the 
straits of Babelmandel, called by the ancients 
the straits of Dirae, and the promontory of Aden, 
.may be considered as descendants of the Edom- 
|ites, since their name is easily to be traced to 
hamaray which, like edoniy signifies red. 


Orig. 
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Ptolemy has however limited the possessions of 
the Homerites to too narrow a space, and there 
can be little doubt that their country extended 
as far east as the mountains of Chamar, or 
Hamar, that is, the red mountains. The Edom- 
ites appear to have had settlements in the 
province now called Oman ; and there still 
exists in that province a city named Adherrh, 
Red. The king, called Erythras by Arriaa 
(L. 6. c. 19.), and by Pliny (L. 7. c. 56.), was 
probably one of the kings of the Edomites, who 
having sailed from a port in the province of 
Oman, was wrecked on the island of Ogyris, in 
endeavouring to pass into the Persian Gulph 
through the straits of Ormus. It is easy then 
to understand why the Greeks gave the epithet 
of Erythraean, or Red, to the sea which laves 
three sides of the Arabian peninsula, since the 
Edomites, or Red nation, occupied many sea- 
port towns on the coast, from the Elanitic bay 
to the straits of Ormus, and may have likewise 
possessed some of the small islands in the Per- 
sian Gulph. But Herodotus has told us that the 
Phoenicians came from the shores of the Ery- 
thraean sea. There consequently can be no 
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longer any doubt of the origin of their name, 
since Phoinikes in Greek signifies precisely the 
same thing as Edomi in Hebrew. The Phoeni* 
cians were descended from Esau, otherwise 
called Edom. We accordingly find the Edom- 
ites called Phoenicians by Greek writers. Pro- 
copius (Persic. JL. 1.) mentions a village of 
Phoenicians (xwjxi] ^otvixm) on the coast of the 
Red Sea. Philo Judaeus, who was one of the 
most learned of the Jews, says, in speaking of a 
'district not far from the Arabian Gulph, that it 
was inhabited by Phoenicians (ewsiiovrui 81 <x^v 
4K>mxig). When the Edomites, Homerites, or 
Phoenicians, became too numerous to find the 
means of support in Arabia, they sent forth 
colonies, one of which passing over the moun- 
tains of Syria, and advancing to the coast of the 
Mediterranean, drove the Canaanites out of 
Tyre and Tsidon, and afterwards extended 
their territory towards the north as far as the 
banks of the Eleutherus. One of the cities on 
the banks of that river was named Himyra, and 
was no doubt founded by the Homerites, or 
Himyarites. 
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Pliny tells us that Erythras, who could have 
been no other than an Edomite king, (probably 
Homyar,) was the first who employed ships in 
joavigating the Erythraean sea. Herodotus says, 
that the Phoenicians were descended from the 
Erythraeans, (that is, from the Edomites,) who 
were the first who attempted to pass the sea in 
ships. Thus when the Erythraeans, Edomites, 
or Phoenicians, for all these three names signify 
the same thing, took possession of Tsidon and 
Tyre, they became immediately distinguished 
by their skill in navigation, and by their su]^ss 
in commerce. While their neighbours'^ere 
engaged in incessant hostilities \vith each other, 
the Phoenicians cultivated the arts in tranquillity; 
and the palm, the symbol of victory among 
other nations, appeared painted on their ships, 
and represented on their coins, as the. image of 
plenty, and as the emblem of peace. In nothing 
did they resemble the slothful Syrians, or the 
rude Canaanites, or the yet more ferocious Phi- 
listines. 

The passage in the prophet Amos, to which 
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allusion has already been, made, can only be 
explained by admitting the Phoenicians and 
Edomites to have been originally the same 
people. Hac dicit Dominus : Super tribus sceie- 
ribus. Tyri, et super quatuor non convertam eum : 
eo quod concluserint captivitatem perfectam in 
Idumcea, et non sint recordati foederis fratrum. Et 
mittam ignem m murum Tyri, et devorabit eedes 
ejus. Hac dicit Dominus : Super tribus sceleri- 
bus Edom, ct super quatuor non convertam eum : 
eo quod persecutus sit in gtadio fratrem suum, et 
violaverit misericordiam gus, et tenuerit ultra 
furorim suum, et indignationem suam servaverit 
usque in Jinem. Mittam ignem in Theman, et 
devorabit ades Basra. The Tyrians had forgot- 
ten the compact, or covenant, of the brothers ; 
but why should they have remembered it, unless 
they had been descended from Esau, . as the 
Israelites were descended from Jacob ? It 
appears that the Tyrians had aided the Ara- 
bians, Cushites, and Philistines, when they in- 
vaded Judea in the time of Jehoram ; (2 Chron. 
xxi.) and when the Edomites, or Tsabeans, car- 
ried away many captives. (Joel hi.) Upon this 
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occasion therefore the Tyrians broke the bro- 
therly covenant between the houses of Esau 
and Israel ; and Edom pursued his brother with 
sword ; on which account Jehovah would 
not turn away his terrible voice, which an- 
nounced that he would send a fire to devour 
the palaces of Tyre and of Bosra. 

5. The authorities opposed to this mass of 
evidence are of no weight whatever. Sancho- 
niatho is cited to prove that the Phoenicians 
were originally callld Ganaanites. His words 
are as follows, as translated by Philo Byblius — 
Xva row 7rpd>rou /EJKrovojttao'dsvrof <^oiVixo^— =^wi|lch 
Bochart renders, Chna, qui Phcenicis cognomine 
primus insignis fuerit. But both Sanchoniatho 
and his translafbr ought to have known Phoe- 
nician better. ^33, chna, or cna, is a verb, which 
signifies depressit, humiliavit ; and from this verb 
was deduced the name of iy33, Cnan, which the 
Masorites have taught os to pronounce Canaan. 
Now it is scarcely credible that either the Phoeni- 
cian historian, or his Greek interpreter, should 
have committed so gross an error as to mistake 
the root for the derivative, and the verb for the 
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proper name which had been formed from it. 
Those writers, therefore, who have suspected 
the words in question to have been interpolated, 
may not be wrong in their conjecture. Bftt 
Stephanus Byzantinus, it is contended, has said, 
Xvoi' ouTeoff'i^ ^oivtxT] sxntXeTro, and afterwards 
adds, TO IQvixav raury^g Xvaoi. Stephanus may 
have been misled by the very words, which we 
suspect of having been furtively introduced into 
the text of Philo’s version of Sanchoniatho ; 
and this supposition becoihes still more proba- 
ble when we consider that the name of Canaan 
is alvt'ays written at full length in every other 
Greek book where it happens to be mentioned. 
The whole passage, indeed, from Sanchoniatho, 
which Eusebius has preserv#d, is thought by 
some to be a forgery of the Gnostics ; and 
without carrying our doubts of its authenticity 
quite so far, we may admit parts of it to have 
been altered and amplified by those who had co- 
pied it from Philo before the time of Eusebius. If 
we believe others, Philo was himself the inven- 
tor and author of the work which he pretended 
to translate. Without adopting this opinion, we 
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may still hesitate before we receive the testi- 
mony of Sanchoniatho with unqualified reserve, 
or consider his authority* as sufficient to deter- 
an historical question. But with respect 
to the words cited above, our sentiment is de- 
cided, It is in vain that Bochart’ says, nemo 
enim est qui non videat nomen Chna natum esse ej; 
decurtato Chanaan. A Greek, misled by bis 
ear, might have made this mistake ; but Sancho- 
niatho could never have written cna, for jyiD, 
cnan ; nor could this error have escaped the 
pen of his translator, who of course understated 
Phoenician, 

Eusebius bas quoted another author, who 
says, TotJrov 8^ tov Kavaav ysvv^craf, rov xaTsga 
TcSv 4 >oiv!x(ov — kune vero Cmaan genuisse, Fhoe- 
nicum patrem, (Pr. Ev. L. 9.) These words are 
cited by Eusebius from Alexander Polyhistor, 
who professes to have copied them from Eupo- 
lemus ; but the reader who may have patience 
enough to examine the whole passage as it is 
stated at length by the Bishop of Caesarea, will 
probably wonder how he should have given so 
much credit to such writers as Eupolemus and 
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Polyhistor. They seem to have obtained their 
•knowledge of the history of the Jews, not from 
the pages of the Hebrew Scriptures, but from 
the traditions of the ancient Rabbin, and the 
fables of the Chaldeans. Nor is it perhaps 
less strange that Bochart should have endea* 
voured to support his argument by such an au- 
thority. His words are sufficiently remarkable — 
Habemus ea de re insignem Eupolemi locum in libro 
de JudcEorum Assyria, quamvis alioqui multis 
fabulis intersperso. We may also be surprised 
that the same learned man should lay any 
stress on a story told by St. Augustin. Accord- 
ing to Stephanus, as we have already seen, the 
Phoenicians were known by the name of Chnaoi. 
Bochart, after quoting Stephanus, says, hinc 
Africani rustici circa Carthaginem interrogati 
quinam essent, respondebant Chanani, teste Augus- 
tino. Now the authority of Augustin appears 
very questionable upon this point, since he him- 
self confesses that he could never learn the 
Hebrew language. The Bishop of Hippo might 
have enquired, whether the Carthaginians, who 
were descended from the Phoenicians, acknow- 
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ledged any connexion with the Ganaanites. 
Finding no confirmation of what he probably 
wished to believe in the city, he went into the 
holds, and made his enquiries of the peasants. 
But Augustin, who did not understand the 
Punic language, (otherwise he would have found 
no difficulty in mastering the Hebrew,) might 
have been deceived by his interpreters, who 
most likely were no strangers to the answer 
which that celebrated person desired to receive. 

Bochart seems to argue with more force, 
when he observes, that the names, Phcenicisn 
and Camanite, are used promiscuously in the 
Septuagint. But what proofs, it may be well 
asked, have we, that the Greek version which 
we call the Septuagint, is really the same which 
was made in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus ? 
The original Septuagint was kept in the library 
of Alexandria, and without believing all that Jo- 
sephus has told us, we can scarcely doubt of its 
being held in high esteem. The jealous masters 
of the rival libraries of Alexandria and of Per- 
gamus were not likely to allow copies to be 
taken of scarce and valuable books. May we 
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not suspect then, that the Septuagint, of which 
it is little probable that any copy was ever made, 
was destroyed by the flames, when the Alex- 
andrian library was burnt in the time of Julius 
Caesar ? Had copies of it been taken and dis- 
tributed, between the time of Philadelphus and 
Cleopatra, would these have escaped the notice 
of all the writers of Greece and Rome ? If such 
copies had existed after the time of Caesar, can 
it be supposed that they would not have been 
examined by Diodorus Siculus, by Strabo, by 
Tacitus, by every author who desired to become 
acquainted with the history of the Jews ? Some 
have pretended indeed, that copies did exist, 
and fliat the law was read out of them in the 
synagogue of Antioch. One solitary authority 
can be found in the Talmud, by which it would 
appear that permission was given to the Jewish 
Hellenists to read the law in Greek. But this per- 
mission was given long after the Christian sera ; 
and was besides understood to apply only to 
those who could not read Hebrew, and who 
wished to study the law in private. But the Jews 
never read any other than the Hebrew Pentateuch 
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in their synagogues, whether at Jerusalem, at 
Antioch, or at Rome. This practice has never 
varied from the time of Ezra to the present 
day. 

Again, it may be asked, for what purpose did 
Josephus write his voluminous work on the 
Jewish antiquities, if the Greeks of his time 
could have consulted the Septuagint ? Why, if 
it existed, did he never quote from it? Why 
did he never recommend it to the perusal of 
those Greeks who falsified the history of the 
Jews? How did he himself venture to vary 
from the Scriptures, so often as he has done,- in 
order to meet the prejudices of the Greeks, if 
they could have known the exact truth fsom a 
version existing in their own language ? 

But Philo Judaeus is said to have quoted from 
the Septuagint. Could not his version have 
been made from the same text as was afterwards 
consulted by the authors of the Pseudo-Septua- 
gint? Are we really to believe that all the 
copies of the Hebrew text have always exactly 
agreed, and that Philo could not have made a 
translation from a few verses, or even a single 
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verse, or a single phrase, belonging to one which 
differed from the copy now in use among the 
Rabbin ? Philo says much, as well as Josephus, 
of the Septuagint translated in the time of 
Ptolemy ; but he never says that he had seen it. 
Retells us that both Jews and Pagans went 
often to the spot where the 72 interpreters had 
made their version. People prayed there, and 
feasted there. No one read a portion of the 
Septuagint, which might have formed a natural 
part of the ceremony, if that version had been 
really in existence in Philo’s time. Is it not 
also extraordinary that Philo, who so lauds the 
Septuagint, should never appeal to its authority ? 
He seems, as Josephus did after him, to have 
taken its character on report. 

With respect to the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, it is idle to suppose that they quoted from 
the Septuagint. When we have wandered with 
Michaelis through all the mazes of his tortuous 
reasoning, we may not come to the same con- 
clusions. We may still doubt whether St. 
Matthew wrote in Greek ; and if he did not, he 
of course consulted the Hebrew Scriptures when 
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be made bis quotations from the Old Testament. 
If the Apostles had quoted once from the Sep< 
tuagint, they would have done so always. Now 
Jerom, in his preface to the Pentateuch, has 
clearly proved, that the quotations in the New 
Testament do not always agree with the Greek 
version. 

We may assert with confidence, that the 
Greek version was unknown until the third 
century. According to some, it was in the 
year 217 that the Septus^nt was found. The 
Fathers of the Church, before that period, dot 
not quote from this Pseudo-Septuagint. The 
authors of the Syriac version appear to have 
had no knowledge of it. The Syriac, we con- 
tend, was the most ancient of any of the ver- 
sions, except the real Septuagint, which was 
probably burnt with the other books of the 
Alexandrian library. If in fact it could be 
supposed that the Apostles had consulted any 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, we should 
not hesitate to name the Syriac version. Thus 
the words of St. Paul (Ephes. iv. 18.), where he 
refers to the 68th Psalm, agree neither with the 
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Hebrew, nor with the Greek, but with the 
Syriac. 

The truth seems to be, that several versions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, written by schismatics 
and heretics, had already appeared during the 
second century. It therefore became necessary 
for orthodox Christians, who could not read the 
original, to have a faithful translation. The 
texts taken from the Old Testament, and trans- 
lated into Greek in the New, were (with a few 
exceptions of passages probably overlooked) 
inserted in their proper places into the new 
Greek version. It was consequently believed 
by the vulgar that the Apostles had quoted 
from this version, which was falsely named the 
Septuagint; nor was it considered that those 
holy persons, utriusque lingua docti, would 
naturally consult the Hebrew text, and trans- 
late it for themselves. In the course of ages, 
from the time of Ezra to that of Christ, discre- 
pancies found their -way into different copies of 
the Hebrew text ; and in a few instances the 
citations, made in the New Testament from the 
Old, do not exactly correspond with the original 
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Hebrqi^ as we find it in our present copies. But 
neither do they always agree with the Greek pf 
the pretended Septuagint. Thus different copies 
of the Hebrew Scriptures existed in the time of 
Christ; and though no discrepancies on reli- 
gious and doctrinal points were to be found in 
them, some few historical and chronological 
facts were not consistently stated. The cita- 


tions made by the Apostles agree, it is trui(^ 
more frequently with the Greek than . With. 
Hebrew. We are not, however, authorisa^^ 
conclude from this circumstance, that the Apos- 


tles were without a copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 


tures. The name of the second Canaan, for 


example, is omitted in our Hebrew copies of 
thfe eleventh chapter of Genesis ; it is mentioned 
in the genealogy given by St. Luke ; and we 
should be slow to admit that this Evangelist 
would hat^ntroduced a name into the genea- 
logy of the uescendants of Shem, on the autho- 
rity of any Greek version, without having con- 
sulted the Hebrew original. When the Greek 
converts to Christianity became numerous, inter- 
pretations of the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
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stH^ Ja^aiziag Christians took advantage of the 
variations existing in the HebrAar copies,' as well 
as of the occasional obscurity of the Hebrew 
idiom, to publish unfaithful versions of the 
Scriptures. When the pretended Septuagint 
appeared, and when it was recognised by the 
Church as a faithful translation, some members 
of the orthodox party, misled by their zeal, 
maintained that it was the same version which 
had been made by the seventy-two interpreters 
in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. They 
consequently succeeded in depreciating the 
versions of Symmachus, Aquila, and Theodo- 
tion ; but who is there now who can wish to 
give countenance to this pious fraud ? 

Thus the argument of Bochart is of no avail. 
The Phoenicians in the third century may have 

eausily lost all traces of their origin ; nor were 

/ 

the Christians of that sera likely to occupy them- 
selyes with the question whether the inhabitants 
of Tjf're and Tsidon were descended from the 
Edomites or the Canaanites. They would learn 
fnSill the Scriptures that Tsidon was the lirst- 
Orig. 
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born of Canaan ; and they might conclude that 
bis posterity had always remained in the city 
which bore his name. 

0. It may however be admitted to Bochart, 
and to those who think with him, that the name 
of Canaanites was occasionally bestowed on the 
Phoenicians by the Hebrews, as it was a term of 
reproach which they frequently applied to their 
idolatrous neighbours; and accordingly in the 
first book of Machabees an Arabian woman is 
called a Canaanite. Besides, appellations are 
often retained when things are changed. The 
country had once belonged to the Canaanites ; 
and when it was conquered by the Phoenicians, 
the new people might still have been designated 
by the old name. Among ourselves, for exam- 
ple, there are few, if any descendants, of the 
painted and naked barbarians, who so long 
struggled with the power of Horae; and yet 
what native of our soil but is ready to say, with 
the eloquent historian of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, that he glories in the 
name of Briton ? 

Many Canaanites may have remained in the 
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country after it vras subdued by the stran- 
gers ^ho came from the Erythraean sea, and 
may have been employed in menial- offices by 
the conquerors. Thus -might have been ful- 
filled the curse which was pronounced against 
their progenitor. The merchants for many isles, 
as the Phoenicians were called by Ezechiel, 
might figuratively be designated as the servants, 
who administered to the wants and to the luxu- 
ries of many nations; and in this sense the 
subjugated Canaanites might be truly considered 
as the servants of servants. But how could 
this saying be applied in its full force and literal 
signification to the Phoenicians themselves, whose 
fleets covered the ocean, whose commerce filled 
the earth, and whose cities seemed to exhibit 
the collected riches of the world ? The wealthy 
merchants of Tyre and Tsidon, not only dis- 
played the pomp, but exercised the power of 
kings. They levied armies of Persian, Lydian, 
and African mercenaries ; and the mariners of 
every nation sailed under the protection of their 
flag. It is true that the princes of the sea were 
at last compelled to descend from their thrones. 
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and to put off their broidered robes of purple 
and gold (Ezech. xxvii.) ; but Phoenicut had 
already reigned for many centuries the queen of 
the ocean, had sent forth her colonies to many 
.distant regions, and had extended the benefits 
of civilization to countries which were then con- 
sidered as the most remote of the habitable globe. 
When at length the brightness of her glory was 
obscured, and when she fell from her high estate, 
as the Prophets of Israel had foretold, her fall 
was great, but it was accompanied by no pecu- 
liar marks of degradation. The Phoenicians 
were subdued by a powerful neighbour. They 
sufifered the fate, which in those times generally 
befel a conquered people. Had they been 
doomed to become the servants of servants— 
had they been the descendants of Canaan — the 
prediction of Noach would not have been for- 
gotten by Isaiah and by Ezechiel in their 
sublime and terrible denunciations against 
Tyre and Tsidon. But neither was slavery 
their portion, nor was their lot harder than that 
of other subjugated nations. The wise policy 
of the Greeks and Romans, who conquered in 
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order to govern, and not in order to destroy, 
was unknown, or at least was unpractised, by 
the barbarous despots of Asia, who in gratifying 
their passion for war, seem oftener to have been 
influenced by feelings of revenge, than by the 
less culpable suggestions of ambition, and who 
in reaping the fruits of victory, estimated plun- 
der more than they valued dominion. 

We may then safely conclude, that the Phoe- 
nicians were a distinct people from the Canaan- 
ites, since the contrary opinion is not only at 
variance with the testimony afforded by the 
sacred writers, but is plainly contradicted by 
that of all the Greek and Roman authors who 
have spoken of the origin of the Phoenician 
masters of Tyre and Tsidon. 
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CHAPTER If. 

The same subject continued. 

I SHALL now proceed to state the arguments, 
which have been, or may be, urged on the oppo- 
site side of the question. 

1. It is admitted, and indeed it cannot be 
denied, that the Canaanites originally possessed 
the country which was afterwards called Phoe- 
nice by the Greeks. Tsidon, the first-bom of 
Canaan, gave his name to the city, which con- 
tinued to be considered for many ages as the 
principal mart of Phoenician commerce. But it 
is contended, that before the time of Joshua, the 
Canaanites were expelled from their possessions 
on the coast, from the bay of Accho to the 
promontory of Berytus, by the Erythraeans, 
who, it is said, were the same people as the 
Edomites, and who were called Homerites by 
the Arabians. These invaders of the land of 
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Canaan, it is added, were the same to whom 
the Greeks gave the appellation of Phoenicians, 
which signifies the same thing as Erythraeans, 
and which also bears the same meaning as 
Edomites and Homerites in the Hebrew and 
Arabian dialects. 

■ The supporters of this opinion have prudently 
fixed the epoch of the expulsion of the Canaan- 
ites from Tsidon at a period anterior to the 
arrival of the Israelites in the Promised 
Land ; because from the date of that event 
the stream of history runs clear, and we are 
certain that the Tsidonians, from whose op- 
pression God delivered his people, when they 
first settled in Palestine (Judg. x.), were of 
the same race as those who were conquered 
by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. 
By the Tsidonians we understand not only 
the inhabitants of Tsidon, but those of the 
whole country, of which that city was so long 
the metropolis. The report of the conquest of 
Tsidon by a king of Ascalon, mentioned by 
Justin (L. 18 .), is unworthy of credit. We 
therefore repeat, that the Tsidonians of the time 
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of Nebuchadnezzar had the same origin with the 
Tsidonians of the time of Joshua. 

Those writers, who have fancied the Canaan- 
ites to have been no longer in possession of 
Tsidon and Tyre at the Exode, would not have 
drawn such an erroneous conclusion from the 
evidence afforded by the book of Joshua, had 
they examined it with less prejudice, and with 
more attention. That book contains various 
passages, in which the Tsidonians are mentioned 
under the name of Canaanites. There were in- 
deed ten other tribes of Canaanites ; but it was 
peculiarly to the inhabitants of Tsidon that this • 
appellation was given, as being descended from 
the first-born of Canaan. We shall begin with 
citing the first verse of the ninth chapter of the 
book of Joshua, as we find it in Munster’s 
version, which is more literal than the transla- 
tion in the Vulgate : — Factumque est ut audirent 
hac cuncti reges, qui tram Jordanem, in montanis 
et locis plants, atque in universo litlore maris tnagni, 
e regime Libani, nempe Hitthcei, Mmorcei, Chnaa- 
nai, Pherizai, Hivai, et Jebuscei. Now there 
can be no question here with regard to the sea 
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which was meant. It is called in the original 
D'n, ha yam ha gadul, the Great sea, by 
which the sacred writers invariably understood 
the Mediterranean sea. < But neither the Chittites, 
nor the Araorites, nor the Perizites, nor the Cbi- 
vites, nor the Jebusites, dwelt by the Great sea. 
The Philistines and the Tsidonians were at that 
time the only inhabitants of the coast from the 
river Sichor to the neighbourhood of Berytus, 
The Philistines were not Canaanites. Conse- 
quently the Canaanites mentioned in the text 
were the Tsidonians. 

It is said that Jabin king of Canaan d welt at 
Chatsor on the sea, or lake, called Semenochitis. 
This proves nothing against our argument. The 
possessions of the Canaanites were bounded on 
the east by this lake and by the Jordan, and on 
the west by the Mediterranean sea. 

Jabin sent to various kings to assist him 
against the Israelites, and among others to those 
in campestribus quoque, et in regionibus Dorjuxta 
mare : Chananeum quoque ab Oriente et Occidente. 
(Josh, xi.) According to Josephus, Bor, or 
Dora, was a city of Phcsnice — ra Si Jiapu s-oXif 
*ot1 Ty]g 4>oivtxr]g. The Canaanites on the west 
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could have been no others than the Tsido- 
nians. 

But when the confederate kings ded from the 
waters of Merom to Tsidon, it is pretended that 
they did not enter into that city, but turned to 
the east, and took refuge in the valley of 
Mizpeh ; and from this circumstance it is argued, 
that the Tsidonians had shut their gates against 
the fugitives. This is a mere conjecture, and 
may be opposed by other conjectures at least 
equally plausible. Tsidon might not have been 
fortified, and the fugitives might not have en- 
tered into that city ; or they might have gone 
into the city, and have been driven out of 
it by the victorious Israelites. The sacred 
writer gives us no information upon this point ; 
and our business is with facts, and not with 
conjectures. 

The following passage occurs in the first 
chapter of the book of Judges : Aser quoque non 
■Aelecit habitatores Accho, et Sidonis, Ahalah, et 
Achazib, et Helba, et Aphec, et Rohob: habita- 
vitque in medio Chanancei habitatoris illitis terra, 
nec interfecit eum — or, as the last words, vh '3 
nty'Tin, ought rather to be rendered, quoniam non 
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ejcputit eum. Now all the cities mentioned in 
this passage were contained within the limits of 
the country called Phoenice by the Greeks. 
The Asherites did not destroy the inhabitants 
of those cities, says the sacred historian; but 
dwelt in the midst of the Canaanites, who were 
the inhabitants of the land. What words can 
more plainly prove the identity of the Canaan- 
ites, the Tsidonians, and the Phoenicians, in the 
time of Joshua ? 

Now let us hear the words of Isaiah in the 
burden of Tyre — Dominus mdndavit adversus Ca- 
naan, ut contereret fortes ejm, et dixit : Non adjicies 
ultra ut glorieris, calimniam sustinens virgo filia 
Sidonis. Here the commandment is given 
against Canaan ; and Tyre, under the name of 
the virgin daughter of Tsidon, is apostrophised 
and menaced. 

2. From these testimonies alone we might be 
fully authorised to conclude that the people 
called Canaanites by the Hebrews were the 
same whom the Greeks named Phoenicians. 
The fact is however placed beyond all doubt by 
several passages in the Septuagint. Thus in tlie 
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book of Exodus (xvi. 35.) where we read 
in the Hebrew text the words 
to the border of the land of Canaan^ we find 
in the Greek tig ft^og r^g ^ti>txi}g, to a 
part of Phcenice; and in the book of Joshua 
(chap. V.) the words 'jyan 'ate, the kings of the 
Canaanites, are rendered in the Greek, oi ^ain?istg 
Tijg <Pomx7]g, the kings of Phcenice. In the same 
chapter for tyjo tin, the land of Canaan, in 
the original, we find t^v ^a>poiv twv ^ivixeav, the 
country of the Phoenicians, in the version. 

But we are told that this version is not the 
genuine Septuagint, or in other words, that it is 
not the version which was made in the time of 
Ptolemy Piiiladelphus, but was first published 
in the third century after the Christian sera. If 
this be true, the value of the evidence, no doubt, 
ceases to be the same. The Christians, who 
are supposed to have made this version, could 
not have been so well acquainted with the early 
history of the Phoenicians, as the 72 interpreters, 
who had fiourisbed more than 450 years before, 
and who were among the most learned men of 
the Jewish nation. We cannot indeed imagine 
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the 72 interpreters to have been ignorant, whe- 
ther the Phoenicians were Edomites, or Canaan- 
ites, while the Christians, to whom the Greek 
version is attributed, were little likely to be 
accurately informed upon this question, and 
were probably occupied in meditating subjects 
of far greater importance. 

We are however by no means convinced by 
the arguments which have been adduced, that 
the Septuagint which we now possess is any 
other than that same Greek version of the He- 
brew Scriptures, which was made under the 
auspices of Philadelphus, and of which an ac- 
count has been given by Aristseas, Philo, and 
Josephus. The objection, which is founded on 
the burning of the Alexandrian library, is alto- 
gether puerile. A part of that library escaped 
the dames ; and if we indulge in conjectures, we 
may as well suppose the preservation as the 
destruction of the manuscript in question. It is 
however idle to contend, that no copies of the 
Septuagint had been taken before the library 
was burnt. The Jews established in cities, 
where the Greek language was commonly spo- 
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ken, were permitted to read the Septuagint, not 
long after, but long before the Christian aera. 
It is said, that this version was allowed to be 
read in private, but that the Jews have always 
and invariably read the Hebrew Scriptures in 
their Synagogues. The celebrated Joseph Sca- 
liger is of a different opinion. He asserts the 
Greek version per totam Asiam, Grreciam, el 
^gyptum lectam fuisse in Synagogis. We are 
told in the 6th chapter of the Acts of the Apo- 
stles, that there arose a murmuring of the Grecians 
against the Hebrews ; and Dunaeus in his 
notes on Chrysostom observes, that by the 
former were meant those who used the Greek 
version, and by the latter those who could 
read and understand the Hebrew text of 
the Scriptures. Other subjects of dispute may 
have existed between the Hebrews and the 
Hellenists ; but this may easily be supposed to 
have been one principal cause of dissension. 
The Apostles, it is pretended, translated for 
themselves the texts which they cited from the 
Old Testament. This supposition, we maintain, 
is utterly improbable. Had the translations 
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been their own, it would have furnished many 
objections to the adversaries of the Apostles, of 
which objections however we hear nothing. 
When Paul, for example, reasoned out of the 
Scriptures, and disputed with the Jews, in the 
Synagogues at Thessalonica and Athens, he of 
course spoke in the Greek language, and must 
have made his quotations from the Scriptures in 
the same language, in order to have been under- 
stood by his hearers. Now if there had been 
no Greek version already in general use, the 
Apostle would have had to contend at every 
step, not only for his doctrine, but for his trans- 
lation. 

In some few instances the quotations in the 
New Testament do not accord with the Greek 
Septuagint. The ditferences are, however, both 
few in number, and of little importance ; and it 
is indeed surprising, that after the lapse of so 
many ages, and after so many copies of the 
Septuagint had been made, before the art of 
printing was known, so few discrepancies should 
exist between the texts as quoted by the Apo- 
stles, and the same texts as they now stand in 
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our present editions of the Greek translation. 
St. Jerom, at least as far as we are aware, was 
the only father of the Church who questioned, 
whether the writers of the New Testament made 
their quotations from the Septuagint; but the 
unavailing objections of Jerom were victoriously 
refuted in the epistles addressed to him by 
St. Augustin. 

It is stated by Rab. Azar, that by a decree of 
the Talmudists, the law was not permitted to 
be written in any foreign language except Greek. 
Now this exception would not have been made 
in favour of the Greek language by the Talmu- 
dists, if ancient custom had not long before au- 
thorised the use of the Septuagint among the 
Hellenists. But this decree appears to have 
been contained in the Jerusalem Talmud, of 
which the part called the Mishna was com- 
pleted in the second century, and the part called 
the Gemara, or commentary on the Mishna, was 
completed in the third century after the Chris- 
tian aera. We are likewise told by TertulHan, 
who flourished towards the end of the second 
century, that the Jews o|jenly read the Greek 
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version every Sabbath, on paying a tribute for 
the permission. 

Such is the reasoning which induces us to re- 
ject the notion of those writers, who have 
fancied that the Greek version which we call 
the Septuagint, is not the same with that written 
by the 72 interpreters, and that it was not com- 
posed until the beginning of the 3d century. 
We have endeavoured to compress our observa- 
tions into a narrow space ; but we trust we have 
said enough to justify our own opinion, and to 
refute that of our adversaries. We are told, that 
some members of the orthodox party, misled by 
their zeal, gave to a new version the name of 
that which had been composed in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, and we are warned not 
to give countenance to the pious fraud. This 
accusation appears to us to be totally unfounded. 
The authenticity of the Septuagint was admitted 
by all the ancient theologians of the Chris- 
tian world, with the exception of Jcrom, by 
whom at one period it was not disputed, as 
Augustin reminds him. Councils declared in its 
favour; and it was universally received as the 
Orig, yoL. nr. d 
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genuine version made by the 72 interpreters. 
How indeed can it be supposed, that a new 
translation could have been palmed upon the 
world as an ancient one, at a period when all 
mankind were disturbed by religious dissen- 
sions ; when Jews were struggling against 
Christians, and Christians against Pagans ; and 
when the safety of the Church was menaced by 
the feuds anti quarrels of her refractory sons ? 
Had any members of the orthodox party at- 
tempted to put in practice such a deception as 
has been attributed to them, can we really be- 
lieve that the more conscientious, or even the 
more prudent, persons belonging to that party 
wonld have become either their dupes or their 
accomplices ? The vigilance of their enemies 
would not have been slow to detect and expose 
the imposture, ; and Pagans, Jews, and heretics, 
would have made the world ring with their 
clamours against men, who could be guilty of 
such an unworthy fraud, while they pretended to 
be the sole teacliers of the pure and g«iuine 
doctrines of the Christian religion. But no dis- 
pute, no contention, appears to have arisen on 
this subject. The new versions of Aquila, 
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Theodotion, and Symmachus, were soon aban« 
doned without a struggle ; and the Septuagint 
was received and read in the churches without 
a murmur. 

3. We must not, however, quit our scriptural 
authorities without answering the argument 
founded on the passage quoted from the prophet 
Amos. The meaning of that passage appears 
to have been totally mistaken by our opponents. 
The brotherly covenant of which the prophet 
speaks was no other than the friendly, or in the 
Oriental style the brotherly, covenant, which 
was established between Soioinon and Hiram. 
The Tyrians had broken this alliance, and were 
condemned accordingly. Our explanation of 
the passage is founded on that which is given by 
Jerom ; Quarirnus, qmmodo Tyrii sint fratres 
JudcEorim. Fratres hie amicos vocat, et necessitu- 
dine copulatos, eo quod Hiram Princeps Tyri cum 
David et Salomone habuerit amicitias. The words 
of Amos consequently contain nothing from 
which it can possibly be inferred, that the Phoe- 
nicians were descended from the Edomites. 

4. The objections made to the testimony of 
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Sancboniatho seem to us to be equally un- 
founded. The Phoenician, as Bochart has 
clearly proved, was the same language as the 
Hebrew, but distinguislied from it by some dia- 
lectical differences. Thus the Phoenicians, like 
the Chaldeans, frequently added an akph to 
words, which in Hebrew terminated with a con- 
sonant. We may consequently conclude, that 
the name which was written Cnan, or, as 
the Masorites point it, Canaan^ in Hebrew 
would be often written Cnana, or Canaana, 

in Phoenician. Now when Philo Byblius had 
to put this name into Greek letters, he may have 
abbreviated it causa euphonia. The Greeks, as 
every one knows, were in the constant habit of 
altering foreign names; and the change made 
by the translator of Sanchoniatho on that in 
question ought to excite no surprise. 

Eusebius has been censured for citing Alex- 
ander Polyhistor and Eupolemus. These writers 
have no doubt related many fictions ; but 
truths are mingled with the fictions; and for 
this reason their works might have been occa^ 
sionally consulted with profit. The passage, in 
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which Canaan is said to be the progenitor of the 
Phoenicians, is only cited upon our side to show, 
that the traditions, from which Eupolemiis and 
Polyhistor drew their information, were in per- 
fect harmony, upon this point, with the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The objection made to the testimony of Au- 
gustin is yet more misplaced. The Bishop of 
Hippo might not have been able to read tlie 
Hebrew language like a master in Israel ; and 
yet he might surely have been able to put a 
question in Punic to the people among whom 
he lived. 

According to Manetho, as cited by Julius 
Africanus, the 15th Egyptian dynasty was com- 
posed of six shepherd-kings, who came from 
Phoenice. If we believe Eusebius, who likewise 
cites Manetho, it was the 17th dynasty which 
was composed of Phoenician shepherds. It has 
been argued, that these were the Canaanites, 
who were expelled from Tyre and Tsidon by 
the Erythraeans ; but if this had been the case, 
and if the Canaanites were a distinct race from 
the Phoenicians, Manetho, and the two editors 
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of his chronological system, have evidently com- 
mitted an error in confounding the Canaanites 
with the Phoenicians. How then can we trust 
to this evidence at all? If Manetho called the 
people Phoenicians, whom the Phoenicians them- 
selves expelled from their country, he could not 
have been very accurately acquainted with the 
history which he pretended to relate. In fact 
he has elsewhere stated these shepherds to have 
been Arabs. (Joseph, contr. Apion.) It is in 
vain then to argue from a doubtful etymology, 
that the strangers were Canaanites. Besides, 
the name of Pachnan is written Apachnas in 
Josephus. How indeed can it be imagined 
that the little territory of Phcenice could send 
forth a colony sufficiently numerous to subdue 
the kingdom of Egypt without even fighting a 
battle, afe we are expressly told by Manetho? 
The strangers were called Uk-sos, or Huk-sos, 
in Egyptian — jBa<r<Xs7j Troift.eveg, king-shepherds. 
But at what period of time was Phcenice a pas- 
toral country ? Who has ever heard of the 
flocks of Tsidon, or of the herds of Tyre ? 

The etymologies which have been proposed 
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for the word Phoinix, are no doubt un- 

tenable ; nor shall we support that which has 
been most generally received on the authority of 
BochaH, though it be favourable to our argu- 
ment. If the Greeks corrupted Beni-Anak first 
into Pheni-Anak, and afterwards into Phoinikes, 
how came they to give the name of pkoinix not 
only to the palm-tree, but also to the celebrated 
bircLwhich was known by the same appellation ? 
Had the Tsidonians and Tyrians been descend- 
ants of Anak, they would most probably have 
been, at least occasionally, so denominated by 
the sacred writers. But we have no pretext 
for denying the Canaanites and Phoenicians to 
have been the same people, because etymolo- 
gists have hitherto failed in attempting to trace 
the word phoiniv to its origin. 

5. We have however yet to meet our oppo- 
nents on their vantage ground. The authority 
of Herodotus is cited against us. Not only did 
the Persians assert that the Phoenicians came 
from the coast of the Erythraean sea, but the 
Phoenicians themselves made the same state- 
ment. Herodotus had been at Tyre. It is 
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difficult to suppose him to have mistaken the 
meaning of what had been told to him both by 
the Persians and by the Phoenicians. We can- 
not consequently be surprised at the imprfession, 
which the testimony of this historian has made 
on those from whom we differ. Neither can 
we wonder, if some, who agree upon other points 
with x)urselves, have endeavoured so to explain 
the words of Herodotus, as to render them con- 
sistent with their own opinion. Thus it is said 
that the Canaanites, before taking possession of 
Phcenice, had dwelt on the borders of the Ara- 
bian Gulph, which formed part of the Erythraean 
sea; that the Phcenician or Canaanite shep- 
herds, after having been expelled from Egypt, 
sojourned on the Arabian side of the Red sea, 
before they settled on the coast of Syria ; and 
finally, that Herodotus, having heard one, or 
both, of these accounts, concluded, that the 
Phoenicians had originally cOme from the coast 
of the Erythraean sea, or rather from that part 
of it which is called the Arabian Gulph. 

We shall not attempt to reconcile the state- 
ment of the father of history with our own senti- 
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ments. There is no reason to think, that He- 
rodotus had ever heard of those Phoenician 
shepherds, who, if we credit Manetho, con- 
quered all Egypt without fighting a battle. Not 
a word is said of them in the Euterpe. The 
supposition, that the Canaanites, who inhabited 
Phoenice, had previously dwelt on the borders 
of the Arabian Gulph, is founded on no histori- 
cal evidence whatever. The sacred historian 
tells us, that Tsidon was the first-born of Ca- 
naan ; and this is quite sufficient to prove the 
fallacy of the conjecture, which would place the 
first settlement of the Canaanites on the coast 
of the Red sea. Herodotus states in general 
terras, that, according to the accounts which he 
had received, the Phoenicians had come from 
the shores of the Erythraean sea; and we may 
seem at liberty to name either the Arabian 
Gulph, or the Persian Gulph, or the sea which 
laves the southern coast of Arabia. But a little 
reflection must show us our mistake, and oblige 
us to restrict the meaning of Herodotus to the 
Persian Gulph. The Persians asserted that the 
Phoenicians had come from the coast of the 
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Erythraean sea. How could this have been 
known to the Persians, if the Arabian Gulph 
had been the part of the Erythraean sea, from 
the shores of which the Phoenicians bad Origin- 
ally come? Besides, Strabo (p. 42.), in speaking 
of this subject, mentions the report of the Tsido- 
nians having come from the borders of the 
Persiam Gulph, We may likewise observe, that 
when the Samaritans claimed descent from the 
Tsidonians, they stated themselves to have been 
originally a Persian colony. (Joseph. Antiq. 
L. 12. c. 5.) When therefore Herodotus spoke 
of the Erythraean sea, he evidently meant, in 
this instance at least, the Persian Gulph. 

We have thus fairly and fearlessly stated the 
evidence of the Greek historian, which forms the 
main stay of the argument of our opponents, but 
which has not induced us to alter our opinion ; 
first, because, as we have already proved, that 
opinion is supported by the authority of the 
sacred writers; and, secondly, because the report 
recorded by Herodotus might have easily arisen 
out of the facts which we are about to mention. 

The Persians, or more properly the Iranians, 
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had extended their empire, at a very early pe- 
riod, over the greater part, if not the whole, of 
western Asia, which, according to their histo- 
rians, was designated by the name of Magrab. 
When Abraham went to reside at Chebron, the 
kings of the districts in his neighbourhood were 
the vassals of the king of Iran, or Ilan, which 
name the Hebrews corrupted into Eilam (d!?^). 
Thus the dominions of the Iranian monarch 
extended nearly to the Arabian Gulph, and to 
the frontiers of Egypt ; and it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that all the Canaanite tribes had sub- 
mitted to his sway, until the 13th year of the 
reign of Cliedarlaomer, when the five kings, 
named in the 14th chapter of the book of Ge- 
nesis, took up arms against that prince, who 
having defeated them, and taken many prison- 
ers, among whom was Lot, retired with his 
booty to Dan, where he was attacked by Abra- 
ham, who pursued him to Hobah, on the left of 
Damascus, and consequently beyond the limits 
of the country then inhabited by the Canaanite 
tribes. The city of Dan appertained at that 
period to the Tsidonians. (Judg. xix.) It was 
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situate near to the river of tlie same name, in the 
district afterwards occupied by the tribe of 
Naphtali ; and when the Romans became mas- 
ters of Judea, it received the appellation of Cae- 
sarea Philippi. The Canaanite name of this 
city was Laish, or Leshem, before it was occu- 
pied by a colony of the tribe of Dan, who called 
it after their progenitor. Now although the nar- 
rative in the book of Genesis be extremely 
concise, we may yet draw from it the following 
inferences. During the period that the Persians 
remained sovereigns of the land of Canaan, 
many Persian families may liave emigrated from 
their own country, and have quitted the coasts 
of the Persian Gulph in order to establish them- 
selves on those of the Mediterranean. The 
Persians were civilised before the Syrians ; and 
they may have considered Tsidon as advanta- 
geously situated for carrying on commerce ; and 
many of them may in consequence, while they 
were yet masters of the soil, have settled among 
the Canaanites. Dan, to which city Chedarlaomer 
had gone after his victory in the vale of Siddim, 
was one day’s journey from the great plain of 
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Tsicfon. (Joseph. Antiq. L. 5. c. 3.) Abraham' 
attacked the Persians and their allies during the 
night (Joseph. Antiq. L. 1. c. 10.); and al- 
though the king of Iran and his vassal kings 
may have escaped to Hobah, in the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus, with the greater number of 
their troops, who had saved themselves from the 
carnage at Dan, yet many probably fled, in the 
midst of the confusion, in different directions, 
and might have taken refuge in Tsidon and Tyre, 
the first of which cities was about 25, and the 
second only about 20 geographical miles from 
the place of action. 

In one or other, or in both of these ways, many 
natives of Persia may have settled in Phoenice. 
When Herodotus visited that country, it was 
under the dominion of Artaxerxes ; and its in- 
habitants may all alike have been ambitious of 
claiming kindred with their Persian masters. 
Tradition may have told them that Cyrus was 
not the first monarch, who had reigned over 
all the regions from the Indus to the Mediterra- 
nean. They may have heard of the unfortunate 
prince, who was once their sovereign, and who 
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with his vassal kings of Shinaar, Elsar, and 
Goitn, was driven beyond the mountains of Le- 
banon by the Hebrew patriarch ; and they may 
have thought it, and indeed have found it their 
interest, to vaunt their descent from a people 
who had dwelt on the coast of the Erythraean 
sea, by which they meant the shores of Iran, 
which were washed by the waves of the sea of 
Ormus. 

6. We have now to consider the passage 
quoted from Pliny. It seems to us to be by 
no means a necessary consequence, that the 
Tyrians called the island Erythia by that 
name, because their progenitors came from the 
coast of the Erythraean sea. In the first place, 
this name must have been a Greek translation 
from Edom ; and in the second place, we know 
of no island in the Erythraean sea which was 
called Edom, and which could have suggested 
to the Tyrians the idea of so naming the island 
in question. The colour of the soil probably 
gave rise to the appellation, if indeed the real 
appellation has been rightly given. 

Our opponents, in citing Pliny’s words, should 
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liave stated the whole passage — Ab eo latere quo 
Hispaniam special (Gadis insula) passibus fere, 
centum, altera insula est longa III. M. P., M. 
lata, in qua prius oppidum Gadium fuit. Vocatur 
ab Ephoro et Philistide Erythia, a Timao et Sileno 
Aphrodisias, ab indigenis Junonis. Erythia dicta 
est, quoniam Tyrii aborigines eorum orti ab Ery~ 
thrm mari ferebantur. Let us observe that the 
island was named after Venus by some, and was 
called the island of Juno by the native inhabi- 
tants themselves. A question may then arise, 
whether the Greeks did not at first call it Ilithyia, 
which name was afterwards corrupted into 
Erythia? Ilithyia was the appellation of Juno 
Lucifera among the Romans (E'lKubmav'Peapeuoi 
xaTioua-tv "Hpav <pa)<r<|Jogoi/, Dionys. Halic. L. 4.) ; 
but the Greeks more frequently applied this 
name to Diana and the Moon. (Orpheus in 
Hymn. Plutarch. Sympos. L. 3.) The same 
goddess was sometimes addressed as the daugh- 
ter of Juno, and as presiding over the births of 
children. Thus Pindar — 

EiAet^vta, 7r&p€f>po$ Moipdp (iadvtppSrwrp 

riaT fJityaKoudtvios, dKovaoy, 
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^Hpas» ytvirtipa TkKvu>v* uvev okOev 
Oh 0aof, oh fiiXaivav Spaxeyres eh^fipoyay 
Teay a^eX^eay eXd^o/uey 
*AyXa6yvtoy ^/3ay» 

Carm. 7 * JVeM. 

O thou, assistant of deep-minded Fates, 

Ilithyia, mighty Juno’s daughter, 

Goddess producing children, hear ! Withor.t thee 
Nor Day should we have seen, nor yet black Night 
Thy sister ; though our lot it be to wear 
The beauteous forms of youth. 

Hesiod had already said, that Juno had 
brought forth Hebe, Mars, and Ilithyia. 

Kal “Aprja, Kai ^IXeldvtay $tikt€V. 

It appears then from these authorities, that 
Ilithyia had been reckoned from a very early 
period among the divinities of Greece. But 
there can be little question whence the Greeks 
derived the name and the worship of this god- 
dess, who was clearly the same with the Juno 
Lucina of the Romans. The moon had been 
personified in Asia from the most remote ages as 
the goddess presiding over parturition. The 
Greeks generally rendered the different names 
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of this deity by Aphrodite ; but it would have 
been more accurate to have named her llithyia. 
Herodotus ^ays, Ka^souin 81 'Acrtrupioi rr\v 'A<Ppo- 

^iTrjV MuXiTTav, ’Apdfiioi 81 ’AXirrav, niptrai 86 
Mlrpav. The Assyrians call Aphrodite ( or Venus ) 
Mylitta, the Arabians Alitta, the Persians Mi’ 
tra. Now Alylitta is clearly to be derived from 
the Hebrew yalad, or the Chaldaic -yh' yelid, 
or the Syriac yelad, genuit ; and from which 
we have the formatives miledeth, and 

muldiitha, obstetrLv. It has been thought 
by some, that the name of the Arabian goddess 
Alilat was likewise to be traced to tlie Arabic 
verb oJj mlad, genuit; but in this case the name 
would have been Mulidet, obstetrix, as in 

the other dialects. Alilat, of which Herodo- 
tus has made Alitta, was the appellation of the 
goddess of the night, or was rather the niglit 
personified. The name comes from Hal, nox. 
In Hebrew Halt likewise signifies nox j and 
the idolatrous Jews, and perhaps some among 
them who would have rejected that epithet, be- 
lieved that rf'rb Lilith was the mother of evil 
dajmons. But the Lilith of the Jews was no 
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other than the Aliiat of the Arabians. The 
word sJlJ, Ulat, signifies night in Arabic ; and 
Aliiat, or Allilat, seems to be Ulat, preceded by 
the article — al Ulat. The goddess, who repre- 
sented the night, could not long remain uncon- 
nected with the moon. Accordingly Assemani, 
in his history of religious sects in the East, 
tells ns that the ancient Arabians worshipped, 
among their fabulous deities, one whom they 
called Aliiat, and who they said was the Moon, 
as being the queen oftheniglit. Thus Mylitta, 
or Milidtha, as the Babylonians probably called 
her, was the sister goddess of Alitta, or Aliiat. 
To these two sisters we may add a third, and 
the same whom the Greeks called llithyia, if 
indeed this last shotdd not be rather identified 
with Mylitta. N/n*?', itedetha, or ilidtha, in Chal- 
daic, signifies genetriv ; nor can there be much 
doubt, as has been already stated, that llithyia 
was originally an eastern name, derived from 
Had, or yalad, as you choose to pronounce it. 
Now as the Tyrians, who were the first set- 
tlers in the island in question, named it after 
Juno, we may well infer, that whatever its Phce- 
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nician name might have been, whether Lilitha, 
or IlecUha, Muldiitha, or Alilat, it was more 
probably called Ilithyia by the Greeks in the 
early ages than Erythia, whicli seems to have 
been a corruption made in later times of the ori- 
ginal name. This too was the more likely to 
have happened, that other islands were known 
to the Greeks by the name of Erythia, among 
which we may reckon that mentioned by He- 
siod in his Theogony — 

Xpvadwp 6’ ercke TptKapY)vov rr)pvovT)fi, 

KaWtpor; kXvtov 

cip* €^€vapi^€ fttri 

Uovor't TTttp’ eiXiTToSecrtTt TTepippvrtp eiv 
'llpaTL T(t) ore nep’ fiovs ijXaffey evpvperwTrnv^i 
T/j0i»r6’ eU \tiptiVy biafias iropoy ujKeuvuiOy 
"'OpOou re KTeivaSy Kai (lovKoXoi’ Yjvpvritoya , 

^raOp^ ev ifepoevriy Treprjv kXvtov MKeavoUo, 

Threc-hoaded Geryon Chrysaor begot, 

On fair Callirlioe, old Ocean’s daughter. 

Him did the might of Hercules assail, 

And spoil him of his cloven-footed herds, 

In Erytliia’s wave-surrounded isle. 

Ev’n on the day he drove the lowing steers, 
Broad-fronted, to 'Firynthus’ sacred shrine. 

The ocean he had passed, and Oitluis slain, 
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And killed that herdsman in his darksome shed, 
Eurythion, far beyond the sounding main. 

But Geryon reigned in Epirus, as the learned 
Bochart has proved ; and consequently the 
Erythia, of which Hesiod speaks, must have 
been an island near to the coast of that country. 
(Phaleg. L. 1, c. 34.) The Greeks of later 
times seem to have confounded this island with 
the island of Ilithyia. 

7. We have now fully replied to the argu- 
ments of our opponents. It only remains for 
us to correct the mistake into which they have 
fallen, in confounding the Edomites with the 
Horaerites. The Edomites were the descend- 
ants of Esau ; but the Homerites took their 
name and their origin from Homyar, or Hirne- 
yar, who was the fourth in descent from Joctan 
the son of Heber. The real name of the city, 
erroneously called Himyra, was Syraira ; and 
is so written both by Ptolemy and by Pliny. In 
Strabo this name is ill printed Ta^u/xjpa for ra 
(Casaubon.) The city was apparently 
founded by the Syrnarites, or Tsemarites, one 
of (he Caiiaanitc tribes. 
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To the attempt to prove the curse against Ca- 
naan not to have been fulfilled against the Phoeni- 
cians, we deem no answer necessary, because 
history has made it for us. Phoenicia, it is true, 
reigned for centuries the queen of the ocean ; 
Tsidon was the mart of the world ; and Tyre 
was a crowning city. But how sad has been the 
downfal of all this greatne.ss ! Phoenicia return- 
ed to her hire ; and Tyre, after seventy years of 
tliraldom, again sang as a harlot. Take thy harp, 
said the prophet, go about the city, thou harlot, 
that hast been forgotten, make sweet melody, sing 
many songs, that thou mayest be remembered ! The 
persecuted slaves of Babylon, the Phoenicians 
wore lighter chains under the successive empires 
of Persia, Greece, and Rome ; but the curse of 
Canaan was upon them. They were the com- 
mercial agents of subjugated nations — the car- 
riers of the trade of countries less humiliated 
than their own — ministers to the wants of 
the needy — panders to the appetites of the luxu- 
rious — in every sense of the terra, the servants 
of servants. Hear the words of a profane writer, 
who must have been an utter stranger to 
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tl»e prediclion of Noach against Canaan, and 
who yet testifies that those proud and wealthy 
Phcenicians, whose navies traversed the ocean, 
and whose colonies rose into miglity states, ac- 
tually became the subjects, and finally the vic- 
tims of their own servants and slaves — ibi (nem- 
pe in urbe Tyri) Persarmn bdlis din varicque 
fdtigati, vie tores {Pheenices) quidem fuere ; sed 
attritis viribus, a servis suis multitudine abundanti- 
bus imligna supplkia perpessi sunt : qui, conspira- 
tione foclu, omnem liberum jyopulurn cum dominis 
interjiciunt ; atque ita, potili urbe, lares dominorum 
occupant, rempublicam invadunt, conjuges ducunt, 
et, quod ipsi nun eranl, Uberos procreatU. (Justin. 
L. 10. c. 3.) Will it now be doubted that the 
curse of Canaan was fulfilled against the Phoe- 
nicians — the servants— -nay more — the victims, 
of servants? And what is now the fate of 
virgin daughter of Tsidon ? Her harp is unstrung ; 
her songs have ceased ; the noise of the waves 
resountls on her desolate coast ; but the voice of 
her multitudes is heard no more. Tyre has be- 
come like the top of a rock, where the fisherman 
s|)reads his nets. 'Fhe inhabitants of the once 
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rich and flourishing Phoenice are reduced to tlie 
state of degraded slaves, that live and tremble, 
unhappy yet obedient, under the iron rule of the 
most barbarous tyrants that have ever trampled 
under foot the liberties of nations. The modern 
Syrians are the slaves of pachas, themselves the 
servants of the Ottoman emperor, and the instru- 
ments of the tyrannical decrees of the Turkish 
divan. The curse against Canaan still rests on 
the land, wliich was originally peopled by his 
progeny. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Of the geographical situation of Phanice. 


The country known to the Greeks by the 
name of Phoenice was bounded on the west by 
the Mediterranean sea ; and on the east by the 
mountains of Judea and Syria. Its northern 
frontier according to Ptolemy was limited by 
the course of the Eleutherus, now called the 
Nahar el Jebr, or Jebir, the Great River ; and its 
southern extremity, (at least while Judea yet ex- 
isted as a kingdom,) reached no further than the 
stream called Kison, and the city of Accho, or 
Aco, named St. John D’Acre by the modern 
Europeans. When however Phoenice and Pa- 
lestine fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
the Tyrians appear to have claimed and to have 
obtained possession of the country beyond the 
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Kison. Their masters were probably better 
disposed towards them than towards the turbu- 
lent and untractable Jews, who had formerly 
occupied the coast from Mount Carmel to Jam- 
nia. We accordingly find Sycaminos and Dora, 
cities which were situate to the south of the 
gulph of Accho, included by Ptolemy in the 
Phoenician territory. The distance from Accho 
to4;he isle of Arad, near the mouth of the river 
Eleutherus, from south to north, may be 
reckoned, without including the sinuosities of 
the coast, at about 150 English miles. The 
mean breadth of the Phoenician territory can 
hardly be estimated at more than 30 of these 
miles. 

The city of St. John D’Acre, called Aco, 
by the Hebrews and Syrians ; i Ake, by the 
Arabians ; and Ptolemais by the Greeks, has 
been more famous in modern, than it was in 
ancient story. It is said to be agreeably situa- 
ted in a plain, on the shore of the bay to which 
it gives its name. The mountains belonging to 
the chain of the Anti-Libanus are seen at the 
distance of about four leagues to the north ; and 
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the prospect towards the cast is terminated by 
the fruitful hills of the lowerGalilee. The western 
side of the. city is washed by the waves of the 
Mediterranean. To the south lies a small but 
commodious bay, crowded no more with the 
ships of many nations ; and beyond it may be 
seen Ibe city of Caipha, the ruins of the ancient 
Calamon, and rising high above both, the vine- 
covered heights of Carmel. The plain, in which 
Acre stands, is watered by the streams of the 
Kison and the Belus. The first of these rivers, 
a strong and rapid torrent often mentioned by 
the sacred writers, rises at the foot of Mount 
Tabor ; and the second lias its source in a 
marsh, to which Pliny', (L. •'». c. 19.) gives the 
Latinised name of Cendivia. No mention is 
made in Scripture of the Belus ; but Josephus 
(De Bell. Jud. L. 2. c. 10.) says that at the dis- 
tance of two stadia from Ptolemais flows the 
very small river of Beleus, (for so he terms it,) 
and near it, he adds, is the monument of Mem- 
non. This Memnonian monument is likewise 
mentioned by Strabo (L. 15.) on the authority 
of Simonides. Memnon, says this great geogra- 
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plier, is reported to have been buried about 
Paltus of Syria by tlie river Bada. (lisp] II&ktov 
rYjg SoploLS irapa Bct^dv ttotuixov.) Paltus is proba- 
bly a corruption of Baalath ; and as Pliny 
distinctly calls the rivulet Belus, and Josephus 
Beleus, we may believe Bada to be also a cor- 
ruption for ‘ 7^1 Baal, to which deity the stream 
may have been consecrated by his Phoenician 
worshippers. 

The city of Aco, or Ake, obtained its deno- 
mination, according to a story related by Pliny, 
(L. 30. c. 05.) because Hercules bad been cured 
in this place of the wounds which he had re- 
ceived in his combat with the Lernsean Hydra. 
This story seems to have been originally invented 
by some (jireek mythologist, who derived the 
name of Ake from the verb dxgojaai, medtor. It 
is however remarkable, that this name can be 
traced to no Hebrew or Syriac root, and is 
clearly of Arabic origin, and is to be derived 
from ak, which signifies sultry. The neigh- 
bourhood of Ake was famous for its sands, 
which the Sidonians employed in making glass. 
(Plin. L. 5. c. 19. Strabo L. 16.) The Arabians 
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denote a sandy shore heated by the Sun by tlie 
word *Xb akeh^ or aket, or (with the nun- 
nation) aketon. Strabo mentions, that the an- 
cient name of the city was Ake, and that the 
Persians had employed it as a military station 
against Egypt. (L. 16.) 

The small city, now called Zih, is situate on 
the coast, about nine or ten English miles to the 
north of Acre. It is named Aczibah, in 

Scripture. (Josh, xix.) Pliny calls it Acdippus ; 
but Josephus, (Antiq. L. 5.) who writes the name 
Ectippos in one place, and Ecdippon in another, 
(De Bell. Jud. L. 1.) intimates that it was called 
Arke by the Greeks. The name appears to 
have been originally derived from the Persian, 
and the place was called zab, or zeb, which 
signifies a fountain. To zeb was added the 
Arabic word ak, hot ; and thus the name in- 
dicated that the small town in question had 
been so denominated from a hot spring. The 
modern inhabitants call it zib, and thus 
have changed the name, which signified a foun- 
tain, into one which signifies a wolf. 

The celebrated city, which we have learned 
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from the Greeks to call Tyre, has always been 
known, to the Orientalists by the name of Sur, or 
Tsor, or Tsur. This name is written Tis in Chal- 
daic characters, and is generally supposed to sig- 
nify a rock, which meaning it undoubtedly bears 
in the Hebrew language. New Tyre was situate 
on a rock, and the appellation was consequently 
suited to the place ; but this does not appear to 
have been the case with regard to old Tyre. The 
new city was built on an island, which was 
originally a barren rock ; but Palaetyrus was 
situate on the continent, about 3 miles from the 
sea, and the plain where it stood is 4 or 5 miles 
in breadth. There seems, therefore, to be no 
reason why Tsur should have been originally so 
called, if this name had been understood as sig- 
nifying a rock. A palm-tree was the favourite 
emblem of the Tyrians. The spot, where their 
city was founded, might have been originally 
called the place of the palm-tree, which tree is 
indigenous in Phcenice. The Arabians have 
always called Tyre^^ka Jt Al Sur, the 'palm-tree. 
(Gol. in voce.) Hence perhaps the Greeks gave 
the name of phoiniv to this tree, as being the 
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natural production of Phcenice, and as being the 
common emblem both of the Phcenicians and of 
their colonists. 

It may have happened then, that ancient 
Tyre, which was situated in a plain, may have 
been called Al Stir, as the place where the palm- 
tree flourished. In fact Sanchoniatho mentions 
that there were originally many trees in Tyre. 
Wlien the Tyrians wore forced to occupy the 
island, on whicb new Tyre was built, the name 
might have been easily changed to Tsur, a rock. 
Strangers might have confounded Sur, with 
Tsur ; and the Greeks gave the name of 7ur 
both to tlie old city and to the new. 

We first hear of Tyre in the book of Joshua, 
(c. xix.) '^■22D T!!? nyi, which words are ren- 
dered in the Vulgate, ad civitatem munilissimam 
Tyrum. 1 have doubts of the accuracy of this 
version. I would translate the passage, ad ur- 
bem prope rupetn Tyri. The city in question was 
therefore that which the Greeks called Pala;- 
tyrus. I need scarcely notice to the Hebraist, 
that I take the d in for the preposition ; and 
that 1 cunsecjuently do not read nitDD as one 
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word, or as being the participial noun signifying 
munitio. 121 signifies petra, rupes. (See Simon’s 
Lexicon.) 

The next mention of Tyre is in the second 
book of Samuel (c. xxiv.) ijt ISID — trans- 

ierunt prope moenia Tyri. I would rather trans- 
late tramierunt prope rupem Tyri. In the 
English version the ditficulty is avoided — and 
came to the .strong hold of Tyre. This might be 
either a rock, or a fortification. 

Various arc tlie opinions concerning the ori- 
gin of Tyre, and the date when it was founded. 
Herodotus (L. 2. c. 44.) says, that he was told 
by the priests of Tyre, that the temple of Her- 
cules was as ancient as the city, which had been 
already built 2300 years. According to this 
account Tyre was founded about the year 2700 
before the Christian mra, 469 years after the de- 
luge, according to the chronology of the LXX. 
But Ty'’e is called by Isaiah the daughter of 
Tsidon ; and may consequently be considered 
as having been founded by a Tsidonian colony. 
There appears then scarcely sufficient time for 
the establishment of this colony between the 
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epoch of the deluge, and the period stated in 
Herodotus as that of the building of Tyre.. The 
city of Tsidon was founded by the son of .Ca- 
naan ; and this son of Canaan, according to the 
chronology of the Vulgate, was born about 130 
years after the deluge. It seems hardly proba- 
ble, that the descendants of Tsidon became 
so numerous in the course of less than three 
centuries and a half, as to send out colonies, 
and to build new cities. The temple of Hercu- 
les, which was coeval with the city, is described 
as magnihcent by Herodotus ; and such a struc- 
ture could scarcely have been raised at so early 
a period. Besides, the city and temple, of which 
Herodotus speaks, were situate on the island ; 
and as old Tyre necessarily existed before the 
city mentioned by the historian, it becomes still 
more difficult to assign to it the antiquity, which 
was claimed for it by the priests. 

Josephus (Antiq. L. 8. c. 3,), on the other 
hand, has assigned too recent a date to the 
building of Tyre, which he pretends took place 
only 240 years before the building of the temple 
of Jerusalem. But the foundations of this temple 
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were laid, according to Usher, in the yeiii 
1012 before Christ ; and according to the same 
chronologer, Tyre already existed as a city 
about 1444 years before our sera. 

For the same reason we must reject the opi- 
nion of some authors cited by Cedrenus, who 
date the foundation of Tyre from the year 351 
before the building of Solomon's temple. Neither 
can we hesitate to refuse our assent to the state- 
ment of Justin, who fixes the beginning of the 
building of Tyre for the year before the capture 
of Troy, which event could not have happened, 
taking the earliest date that can be well as- 
signed to it, for 150 years after the death of 
Joshua. It is likewise pretended by Justin 
(L. 18. c. 3.), that Tyre was founded *by the 
Tsidonians, who had been driven out of their 
city by a king of Ascalon. But Tyre lay be- 
tween Tsidon and Ascalon. The map refutes 
Justin. This author may not, however, be the 
less accurate in ascribing the building of Tyre 
to the Tsidonians. 

If we believe some of the ancient mythologists, 
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Tyre was founded by Agenor, the son of Nep- 
tune and Libya, and the father of Cadmus, 
Syrus, Cilix, Phoenix, and Europa. The daugh- 
ter of Agenor was remarkable for her beauty, 
and Jupiter became enamoured of her charms. 
The God assumed the form of a bull, and pre- 
sented himself before the princess, as she ga- 
thered flowers in a meadow. Pleased with the 
gentleness of this beautiful bull, Europa was 
induced to mount upon his back ; but 
had no sooner done so, than be bore her off 
to the shore, plunged into the sea, and swam 
away with her to Crete. In the mean time the 
brothers of Europa pursued her ravisher without 

success. Syrus, Cilix, and Phoenix, returned 

« 

to Asia, where they gave the names of Syria, 
Cilicia, and Phcenice, to the different countries 
over which they reigned. Cadmus travelled 
into Eceotia, where he killed a dragon, that had 
devoured his companions ; and J)aving sown the 
teeth of this dragon in the ground, a number of 
armed men sprang out of the earth, who all de- 
stroyed each other except five, with the assist- 
ance of whom he built Boeotian Thebes ; that 
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part of it excepted, which rose to the music of 
Ainphion’s lyre. 

One might think it only neces.sary to read 
this story to be convinced that it was a fable ; 
and that all the persons named in it were merely 
imaginary. This however has not been the case. 
Herodotus has mentioned, that the Phmnicians, 
who pursued Europa, planted a colony in the 
isle of Thasos, five generations before the birth 
of the Grecian Hercules the son of Amphitryon ; 
and learned commentators, and grave chrono- 
logers, have written long dissertations to show, 
in what manner this statement can be reconciled 
with the genealogies of Agenor and Hercules. 

The Greeks appear to have thought, that 
Tyre was founded by an African colony wdiich 
came by sea to Phoenice ; and hence they 
feigned Agenor to have been the son of Neptune 
and Libya. But so little attentive were they to 
consistency, that they have given a Greek name 
to an African prince. According to some wri- 
ters, Agenor was the brother of Belus, whom 
Diodorus Siculus makes a native of Egypt. 
Nonnus mentions Agenor as an inhabitant of 
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Egyptian Thebes. From Egypt he is said to 
have gone to Phcenice, where he founded the 
city of Tyre. But how came this prince to ob- 
tain his Greek name of Agenor {’Ay^vwp), which 
signifies fortis, strenmis, validus ? Diodorus says 
that Belus went from Egypt into Chaldea ; but 
Apollodorus tells us that this prince never 
quitted Egypt. 

The strange story concerning Cadmus may 
he in some measure explained as follows. ^ A 
Phoenician colony appears to have settled in 
Boeotia, where they instructed the rude natives, 
and taught them the use of letters. These Phoe- 
nicians probably said, that they were DHp 
Beni Kadim, sons of the East — or that they came 
onpno, me ha Kadim, from the East — or that 
they were D^llDip, Kademonim, Orientalists. 
Hence the fiction concerning Cadmus. Other 
Phoenician colonies had been already esta- 
blished ; and one of these had probably settled 
in Crete. The Phoenicians designated the coun- 
tries which lay to the west of their own, and be- 
yond the seas, by the word 31 !^, which may be 
sounded arab, ereb, or orob ; or araba, or 
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nmy erabah. This word, signifying west, was that 
by which the Babylonians indicated the country 
to the west of their own; and which we call Ara- 
bia to this day, with little attention to the origin 
of the name. In like manner our quarter of the 
globe was called by the same name, and for the 
same reason, by the Phoenicians ; but the Greeks 
altered Araba, or Eroba, into Europa; and in 
the spirit of their fanciful mythology represented 
a Phoenician colony by a young princess, who 
was carried away from her native country to 
Crete by Jupiter under the shape of a bull. The 
meaning of the fable, however, becomes obvious, 
when we reflect that Crete lay I'oreb, to the 
west of Phoenice ; that the Phmnicians, who 
settled there, would naturally introduce into that 
island the rites of their own religion ; and that 
they were worshippers of the tauriform idol of 
Baal, or Beel, held by the Greeks to be the 
same with Zeus. Thus we may consider the 
son of Neptune and Libya — that Egyptian with 
a Greek name, who was also the founder of the 
city of Tyre — together with his children, after 
whom half the countries of the known world 
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were called — to have had no other existence 
than (hat which was imagined by the ancient 
mythologists, and which has since been admit- 
ted by the complying complaisance of modern 
writers. 

Sanchoniatho, as reported by Philo Byblius, 
(Enseb. Pr. Ev, L. 1 .) tells ns that Tyre was 
first inhabited l)y Hypsoiiranios, and that it then 
consisted of sheds built up with canes, rushes, 
and papyri : — elra (prj<n rov '7\pou^dviou olxrjtrai 
Tvpov, ts sTnvo^a-at cctto xaXa/xtov xa) Qpuwv 

xa] Travupmv. This Hypsouranios, whose name 
signifies celestial altitude, was the brother of 
Memroutnos, and both were sprung from a race 
of giants, after whom the neighbouring moun- 
tains had been called, and who were the sons 
of Eternity and the First-begotten. Hypsoura- 
nios had another brother called Ousoos, who 
rebelled against him, but who appears to have 
been very serviceable to his country. He taught 
men to cover their bodies with the skins of wild 
beasts ; and the forests in the vicinity of Tyre 
having taken fire, Ousoos cut down a tree, and 
first ventured to navigate the seas. Courage at 
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least be must have had, (illi robur\ (^c.) The same 
person raised columns in honour of Fire and 
Wind ; and introduced the use of sacrifices. It is 
not a little strange, however, that hunting and fish- 
ing, according to Sanchoniatho, were unknown 
and unpractised until long after the time of 
Hypsoiiranios : Xpouoig hs otrrspou ttoXXoT^ otTro 
’Typoupavlou yevedg ysvi(rbat 'Aypiot na) rohg 

aT^^slag xa] dypag svpsTag. How then did the sons 
of the giants, who dwelt in cabins built of reeds 
and rushes, find means to live ; and where did 
they find the skins of the wild beasts with which 
they were clothed ? Agriculture, by the writer’s 
own account, was not practised until a much 
later period. Other inconsistencies occur. He 
says, ^iu^pou 3s rov Ot/Vcuor, kcu drroK'Ka- 

^sotravTa, irpCorov To7i[JL^(rai eig flaXaa-trav ifxjd^uai — 
OusooSy having taken the branches oj)' a tree^ first 
ventured to go on the sea. But afterwards, speak- 
ing of Hephaistos, he observes that of all man- 
kind he was the first who navigated — TrpeoTov ts 
TT uvTwv oluQqwttwv TrXsDera/. The whole statement 
attributed to Sanchoniatho, which I shall soon 
have occasion to develope at greater length, is 
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that of a mythologist, who has substituted in- 
ventiotts for facts, and who, where historical 
evidence failed him, has had recourse to fabu- 
lous traditions and allegorical fictions. 

Upon the whole then I am inclined to con- 
sider the Tyrians as having been originally a 
Tsidonian colony. Tradunt histori(e, says Jerom, 
</uod Tyrus colouia Sidonis sit. It is evident that 
Isaiah held it to be such, when he called Tyre 
the daughter of Tsidon. Thou shalt no more re- 
joice, O thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Tsidon : 
arise, pass over to Chittim ; there also shalt thou 
have no rest. 

We are however ignorant of the exact sera 
when Tyre was founded. We can only say 
with certainty that it was built before the Israel- 
ites entered Palestine. 

The silence of Homer concerning Tyre had 
probably already excited surprise in the time of 
Strabo. (L. 16.) The poets, says this geographer, 
have celebrated Sidon more than Tyre; and 
then he adds, ’'op.rjpog 81 ooSl jttSjttvijTai rrig Tupoo — 
Homer does not even mention Tyre. If we follow 
Velleius Paterculus, we shall fix the birth of 
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Homer for the year 968 before Christ. Hero- 
dotus says, that Homer and Hesiod lived 400 
years before himself ; and as the historian, ac- 
cording to Aldus Gellius, was born in the be- 
ginning of the 74th Olympiad, we must reckon 
the birth of Homer, if we adopt this account, for 
the year 884 before our rnra. But Porphyry, 
cited by Suidas, says that he was born 23 years 
sooner; while the Arundel Marbles mark this 
same year, (the year 907 before Christ,) to be 
that when Homer flourislied. Now the cor- 
respondence between Solomon and Hiram took 
place about the year 1014 before Christ; and 
even if we take the account of Herodotus as the 
most accurate, Homer must have flourished 
only about 160, or 170 years afterwards. It 
appears that Hiram was king of Tsidon as well 
as of Tyre, which had then become the place of 
the royal residence, and was evidently consi- 
dered as the capital of Phcenice. Solomon de- 
sired that the servants of Hiram should hew 
cedar-trees out of Lebanon ; for thou knowest, he 
adds, that there is not among us any that can skill 
to hew timber, like unto the Sidonians. (1 Kings 
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V. 0.) From this passage we may conclude that 
the Tsidonians recognised the king of Tyre as 
their master. Eusebius (Pr. Ev. L. 9.) thus 
gives the address on Solomon’s letter to Hiram, 
whom he calls Souron — Batn'Kehs J?ou- 

pwvi TtS BaoriT^Bi Topotj, xa) xa) ^omxrjg, 

^l7\.co TTocT^ixtS, — King Solomoti to Souvon, 

King of Ty7'e, and Sidon, and Phccnice, the friend 
of his father: greeting. It would appear then, 
that Tsidon ranked after Tyre in the time of 
Hiram, and that the Tsidonians were the subjects 
of the Tyrian king. No change seems to have 
taken place down to the time when both cities 
were captured by Nebuchadnezzar. Josephus, 
it is true, mentions the revolt of Sidon and of 
other cities of the coast against insular Tyre, in 
the time of Salmanazar king of Assyria (720 
years before our acra); but the Tyrians defeated 
the fleet of the enemy ; and though Salmanazar 
besieged their city during five years, they held 
out against him, and appear after his death to 
have recovered their supremacy over all Phee- 
nice. (Antiq. L. 9. c. 14.) Tyre was the crowning 
city in the days of Isaiah ; in those of Ezechiel, 
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the Tsidonians were employed as her mariners. 
Joel names Tyre before Tsidon ; and it is Tyrus 
that Amos threatens in the name of Jehovah. 
There seems therefore to be no way of account- 
ing for the silence of Homer concerning Tyre, 
while he mentions several times Sidon and the 
Sidonians, but by supposing that he lived before 
the time when Tyre became the capital of 
Phcenice. Certainly if the great poet had 
flourished after the re-establishment of the 
Olympic games by Lycurgus and Iphitus (884 
years before Christ), it is strange that he should 
have made no mention of them. These games 
had been instituted by Hercules, but had fallen 
into disuse ; and were renewed the very year 
Homer was born, if we follow Herodotus. His 
silence concerning them therefore would lead us 
to believe, that the author of his life has rightly 
fixed his birth for the year 218 before the first 
Olympiad of Iphitus, and for the year 168 after 
the capture of Troy. This city was taken by 
the Greeks, according to Larcher, 1270 years 
before Christ. Homer’s birth is therefore to be 
reckoned for the year 1102 before our fera, and 
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88 years before the correspondence look place 
between Solomon and Hiram. Tlie latter, ac- 
cording to Jose|)lius, bad then reigned 12 years. 
Now we hear only once in Scripture of Tyre, but 
frequently of Tsidon and the Tsidonians, before 
the time of David. The revolution (for there 
must have been one to raise the city of the colo- 
nists above the ancient metropolis) may have 
therefore taken place during the reign of that 
prince. But if Homer were born 1 102 years 
before Christ, as the author of his life leads us to 
conclude, be flourished before David, who suc- 
ceeded to Saul in the year 1056 before the 
Christian ajra. Thus Tsidon might have been 
still the capital of Phoenice when Homer flou- 
rished; and if it were so, we can no longer 
wonder at the poet’s silence concerning Tyre. 

The island on which new Tyre was built was 
at the distance of 4 stadia from the shore, ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (L. 17.), and Quin- 
tus Curtius (L. 4.) But Pliny says, that before 
Alexander joined the island to the continent by 
a mole, the distance between them by water was 
700 paces. (L. 5. c. 19.) The same writer esti- 
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mates the circuit of old and new Tyre at 19 
miles. JVew Tyre appears to have been a very 
magnificent city. The houses, as Strabo tells 
us (L. 16.), were many stories high (ToXt/o-Tsyouj) ; 
and were loftier than those of Rome. The 
temples appear to have been very splendid edi- 
fices. Herodotus (L. 2. c. 44.) mentions that 
in the temple dedicated to Hercules there were 
two columns, one of pure gold, and another of 
emerald, which shone during the night. But 
according to Menander the Ephesian, cited by 
Josephus, (Contr. Apion. L. 1. c. 18.) the golden 
column was placed by king Hiram in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter. The same thing is asserted by 
Eupolemus, who adds that Solomon sent it to 
Hiram, who placed the image of his daughter 
upon it. (Euseb. Pr. Ev. L. 9.) This story is 
very improbable. Had Solomon made a gift of 
such value to the king of Tyre, the fact, it may 
be presumed, would have been recorded by 
the sacred writers. Much has been written 
about the emerald column, of which Herodotus 
speaks. Theophrastus (de Lapide) seems to have 
thought that this column was made of a pseudo- 



sraaragdus. But Herodotus says, that it gave 
a brilliant light during the night. It was pro- 
bably, as is indeed now generally supposed, a 
hollow column of coloured glass, with lamps 
placed in the inside. Les anciens, says the Pre- 
sident Goguet, connoissoient aussi Vart de faire 
prendre au verre toutes sortes de coukurs, Je 
penserois done que ces ouvrages eionnans, qu Her o- 
dote, Pline, ct les autres auteurs disent avoir etc 
d'aneraudes, netoient que de verre colore. And 
the same author observes of the column in the 
temple at Tyre, that it was probably glass co- 
loured like an emerald ; and adds — elk eioit 
creuse, ct on rnettoit dedans des lampes qui la fai- 
soient paroUre lumineuse pendant la nail. (Orig. 
des Loix, vol, 2. p. 1 14.) 

Menander of Ephesus states that Hiram de- 
stroyed the old temples, and built new ones ; 
and among these he mentions the temples of 
Hercules and Astarte. This assertion is in di- 
rect contradiction to the account given by He- 
rodotus, who visited Tyre, and who was in- 
formed by the priests that the temple of Hercules 
was as ancient as the city itself. But Menander, 
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as we learn from Josephus, had written the 
history of the kings of Tyre, and had consulted 
the records of that city. His statement is more 
probable than the account of Herodotus, who 
seems to have been imposed upon by the priests 
both about the temple of Hercules, and about 
the emerald column which adorned it. 

Strabo reckons the distance between Tyre 
and Tsidon at 200 stadia. He probably made 
his calculation here by the Olympic stadium ; 
and wemay accordingly estimate the distance be- 
tween the two cities at nearly 2J English miles. 

As the ancient capital of Phcenice was 
founded by the son of Canaan, and as the 
earliest mention of it is to be found in the sacred 
Scriptures, I have generally preserved the He- 
brew orthography in writing the name of pTJt 
Tsidon. But the Hebrews became acquainted 
with Tsidon long after that city had been built ; 
and it may be questioned, whether they properly 
pronounced the name. Some authors are of 
opinion that the son of Canaan was denominated 
Tsidon from the city which he had built ; and 
that that city received its appellation from the 
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occupation of its original inhabitants, who from 
their situation near the coast may be supposed 
to have chiefly gained their livelihood by fishing. 
In the Syriac language tsaida signifies venatio, 
piscatio ; and Tsaida, or Saida, is the name of 
the place to this day. Thus we may understand 
Beth-saida, which was situate near the sea of 
Galilee, to have originally signified domus pisca- 
tionis, or piscatoris. This explanation of the 
name of Tsidon appears to have been received 
by the Romans; and Trogus Porapeius says 
that the city was so called a piscium ubertate. 
But strong objections may nevertheless be made 
to this etymology. The Hebrew verb njj signi- 
fies to hunt ; but there is no example to be 
found where this verb signifies to Jish. Neither 
do any of its derivatives bear any reference to 
fishing. The words employed in Hebrew for 
this purpose are Jn, and its derivatives. It may 
then be suspected, that an extension of the 
sense has been given by the Syrians to the word 
tsaida, which is authorised neither by the 
Hebrew nor by the Arabic ; and that though this 
word may have been used as Trogus seems to 
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have understood it, we may yet doubt whether 
the deviation from the proper and original sense 
could have existed when Tsidon first received its 
name. The Arabians call Tsidon Saida, 
which scarcely differs in sound from the Syriac 
Tsaida ; but it differs widely in meaning. 
Saidi, in Arabic signifies brass, copper, 
brazen, &c.— saidan, also signifies brass — 
saida, is the substance of which vases, 
kettles, pans, &c. are made. Golius translates 
saida — terra dura et salebrosa — lapides ex quibus 
cacabi aut oll(E parantur. I cannot help suspect- 
ing that the city called Tsidon by the Hebrews, 
Tsaid, or Tsaida, by the Syrians, and Said, or 
Saida, by the Arabians, originally received its 
name from the language of the last. The Tsi- 
donians were celebrated for their skill in metal- 
lurgy, and for the art with which they worked 
in gold, silver, and brass. Much iron and brass 
existed in Phoenice ; and the possession of this 
country having been once intended for the tribe 
of Asher, Moses said to that tribe, under thy 
shoes shall be iron and brass ; (Deut. xxxiii.) that 
is, the soil under thy feet shall abound with 
Orig. VOL, 111. i; 
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iron and brass. The city called Tsorphat 

in Hebrew, and which is named Sarepta in the 
Vulgate, might almost be considered as one of 
the suburbs of Tsidon. Now this city was 
apparently denominated from the occupation of 
its inhabitants, who seem to have been workers 
in brass and iron ; and Bochart’s remark is 
clearly just, when he says, nomen habet ab ceris 
etferri ftisione. There can indeed be no ques- 
tion about this. Tsaraph, signifies conjlavit, 
purgavit — the nomi sinij, tsoreph, signifies auri- 
faber, argentarius. In Arabic o^, saraph, signi- 
fies, among many other things, excellence in the 
art of coining money. But the original sense of 
the word tsaraph, or saraph, in all the dialects, 
was to change, or purify metals by means of 
fire ; though in the Arabic, in which many roots 
have lost their ancient signification, this meaning 
is not to be traced so easily as in the Hebrew 
and Syriac. Now I consider Sidon, or rather 
Saida, to have been so called from its abounding 
with saidi, or saidan, brass. Homer’s 

authority is always great ; and he thus makes 
the Phcenician woman speak, of whom men- 
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tion is made in the 15th Book of the Odyssey — 

’Ek nev HihUvos vo\vy(a\KO\> ev)(Ofiai eJi'at, 

Kolipj] y eJfi ’Apv^ayros kyti) pviuy a<j>yeto7o. 

I glory to be of Sidon abounding in brass, and 
am the daughter of the wealthy Arybas. 

I have little hesitation then in referring the 
original name of the city in question to the 
Arabic saidi, or saidan ; and I think Trogus, (or 
Justin for him,) must have been misled by an 
etymology imagined by the Phoenicians of later 
times, when he said, a piscium ubertate Sidona 
appellaverunt ; nam pisces Phcenices sidon voca7U. 
(Justin. L. 18.) The Romans seem also to 
have believed that Tyre, called Sur, or Tsur, by 
the natives, had taken its name from a fish 
called Sar in the Phoenician language. (Servius 
ad Virg. 2. Georg, v. 500.) Certainly if Sidon 
were so named from fish in general, there could 
be no reason why Tyre should not be called 
from one kind of fish in particular. 

It seems to be uncertain, whether Tsidon or 
Tyre were the larger city. In the Book _of 
Joshua (c. xi.) Tsidon is distinguished by the 
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epithet of n3*i, rabah, great. Pomponius Mela 
says, that before it was taken by the Persians, 
(he should have said the Babylonians,) Tsidon 
was the greatest of maritime cities — maritiniarum 
urhium maxima. (L. l.c. 12.) Diodorus Siculus 
(L. 16. c. 41.) likewise extols its wealth and 
prosperity. There is a singular mistake, com- 
mitted no doubt by the copyists, in a passage 
which I have quoted from Josephus in the last 
chapter. The .fewish antiquarian has been 
made to speak of the great plain of Sidon, in- 
stead of the plain of great Sidon. The plain of 
Tsidon, if plain it can be called, is only two 
miles in breadth. But from the accounts given 
by other authors, and perhaps especially in that 
fine chapter of Ezechiel, it may be thought that 
Tyre in the sequel must have exceeded her me- 
tropolis in wealth and splendour. 

Strabo (L. 16.) estimates the distance between 
Tsidon and Berytus at 400 stadia. This writer 
probably reckoned by the length of the road 
which must have always been mountainous, and 
in his time might have been sinuous. Certain 
it is, that if he reckoned by Olympic stadia, he 
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has more than doubled the distance, as it is 
given in the best maps. 

The modern city of Berith, or Beruth, is said 
to contain 20,000 inhabitants. It is pleasantly 
situated on the coast ; and there are many fine 
gardens in its vicinity. It therefore still answers 
to the words of Dionysius Periegetes, who men- 
tions together 


Kai Tvpov wyvytrjv, Bi^pvrou t aJav epavvriv, 

Ogygian Tyre, and BeryWs pleasant land. 

Berith, Beryth, or Benitos, as it was generally 
called by the Greeks, appears to have been a 
city of great antiquity. According to Porphyry, 
Sanchoniatho was an inhabitant of Benitos, 
since he calls him 6 Brjpvrtog, San- 

choniatho the Beriitian, Eusebius tells us that 
Sanchoniatho flourished before the Trojan times. 
Porphyry, according to Eusebius, gives the 
following account of the historian of Berutos. 
Sanchoniatho the Berutian, says he, having ob- 
tained the records from Jerombal, the priest of the 
God Jem, relates with great veracity the history of 
the Jexvs, since it is perfectly consonant with their 
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places and names. He presented his history to 
Abibal Icing of the Berutians, and it was favourably 
received by that prince, and by those about him, 
who. were most inquisitive in the search of truth. 
The times of these persons were previous to the 
Trojan times, and nearly approached the age of 
Moses, as the successions of the kings oj Phcenice 
indicate. Sanchoniatho (in the Greek dialect 
Philalethes) compiled his ancient history out 
of the collections of political and sacred writ- 
ings, about the (cra of Semirumis Queen of 
the Assyrians, xvho lived before, or during the 
Trojan times. (The reader will observe that 
for It^ayyoovia^wv xara Trjv fpoivlxaiv S/aXsxrov, 
&c., I read, Ilay^oovia^wv xaroi t^v 
'E’^’XrjVix&v haT^sxrov &c.) Much 

obloquy has been thrown upon Porphyry for 
having said, that Semiramis livgd before, (that 
is immediately before,) or about the Trojan 
times. But whatever objections may be made 
to Porphyry, it is scarcely to be imagined that 
he was utterly ignorant of history and chrono- 
logy. This writer probably meant by Semira- 
mis, not the celebrated Queen of that name, but 
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Atossa, also called Semiratnis, whose reign com- 
menced about 1315 years before the Christian 
sera, and whom I have already mentioned in my 
first volume, (p. 263.) Porphyry had stated, 
that the aera of Sanchoniatho was previous to 
the Trojan times, and near those of Moses. 
How then can he be supposed to say in the next 
sentence, that the Phoenician historian wrote 
during the reign of the first Semiramis, or that 
that (jucen lived immediately before, or about 
the Trojan times ! The whole passage appears 
to have been misunderstood by Eusebius. Por- 
phyry’s statement probably was, that Sancho- 
niatho compiled his history out of the records, 
down to a period previous to the reign of Semi- 
ramis, meaning Atossa Semiramis, who lived 
before or about the Trojan times. 

Much difference of opinion has existed con- 
cerning the origin of the name of Berytus. 
Sanchoniatho, as translated by Philo Byblius, 
says that jE//on whose name signifies 

Il/g/ies/, and his wife called Berout {Btipohr) dwelt 
about Byblus. The distance of Byblus from 
Berytus maybe 30 miles. Berytus is supposed by 
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some writers to have beennamed after Berout ; 
and they have considered this deity, (for the wife 
of Elion must have been a goddess,) to be the 
same with the Baal Beritli mentioned in Scripture. 
Jerombal mentioned by Porphyry, was the same, 
it is argued, with Gideon, or Gedeon, called 
Jerubaal ; and the Israelites, immediately after 
the death of Gideon, made Baal Berith their 
God. Now allowing, what is not clear, that 
by Jerombal Porphyry meant Jerubaal, and 
admitting, what is not probable, that Jerubaal 
confided the sacred records to a stranger and 
an idolater, it by no means follows, that Baal 
Berith w'as the same with the Phoenician god- 
dess Berout. Had this been the case the sacred 
historian would have probably written 
Baalah Berith ; (Judg. c. viii.) but the words are, 
D''?:^nn nnN wt birw' •'ja uw priJ no 'n'l 
DTr‘?N^ /ina on*? — And it happened as 
soon as Gedeon teas dead, that the children of 
Israel turned back again, and went whoring after 
the Baalim, and set up to themselves Baal 
Berith for God. Again we find the following 
words ; A'aD e)DD lb" and 
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they gave him seventy pieces of silver from the 
temple of Baal Berith. (Judg. c. ix.) And again — 
nni m oaty biaa lyottn — 

when all the possessors of the tower of Shekhem 
heard this, they entered into a fort of the temple of 
the God Berith. (Ibid.) After having made these 
quotations, I cannot agree with those writers 
who would make Baal Berith the same with 
the Phoenician goddess Berout. The city of 
Sicliem (as the name is written in the Vulgate) 
was the place where Baal Berith was worship- 
ped ; and it is difficult to conceive what inter- 
course could have existed between the Phteni- 
cians, and the descendants of Ephraim, who in- 
habited Sichem, which was situate among the 
mountains, and was far remote from the Phoe- 
nician territory. Many of the Rabbin have 
understood by Baal Berith the Lord of the cove- 
nant. In the Vulgate one of the passages 
quoted above is thus strangely translated, post- 
quam mortuus est Gedeon, aversi suntfilii Israel, 
et fornicati sunt cum Baalim. B ercusseruntque 
cum Baal fcedus, ut esset eis in Deum. Munster 
renders the latter part of the verse, ponentes sibi 
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Baal fcedere quodam in Deuvi. If however by 
berilh, we are to understand the Hebrew 
word which signifies a covenant, the version 
ought to have been, ponentes sibi Baal fcederis, 
(vel Dominum foederis) pro Deo. But this deity 
is thought by Parkhurst to have been named 
Lord of pio'i/ications, or Baal the puri- 
fier, as purification by fire no iloubt existed in 
tlie rites of Baal as well as in those of Moloch. 
(See the word ni, barar, and its derivatives.) 
Be this however as it may, the Israelites had 
turned hack again to their idolatrous practices, 
when they set up Baal Berith in Shekhem, or 
Shechem, or Sichem, for a God. This worship 
therefore was not new to them. Theyhad returned 
to it. What then becomes of Bochart’s argument, 
when he says, Baal Berith, id est idoli Berith sen 
Bei'pti urbis e qua oriundus Safichoniathon, ui 
supra probavimus : c.v quo fit verisimile, foedus 
aliquod initum aut Gedeonis commercium frequens 
cum Berytio homine magni nominis, occasionem 
dedisse idololatrice Judceis alioquin prorsus ignotce ; 
neque enim alibi Baal Berith nominatus uspiam. 
That this idol should not he spoken of elsewhere, 
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than in thepassages which I have cited, isnothing 
to the purpose. Baal was probably worshipped 
by the idolatrous Israelites under more names 
than are mentioned in Scripture. But how 
could Bochart suppose a close intimacy between 
Sanchoniatho, a worshipper of Baal and Gedeon, 
who was named Jerubaal, because he had 
thrown down the image of that deity ? 

Nonnus, a poet of the fifth century, pretends 
that the ancient name of Berytus was Beroe ; 
and he ascribes the change of the name to the 
Romans. He makes a nymph of Beroe, and 
pursues her history through three books of the 
farrago, which he calls Dionysiacs. It is 
scarcely worth while to say more of this imagi- 
nary Beroe. The Romans changed the name 
of the city, not from Beroe to Berytus, but from 
Berytus, or rather Beruth, to Felix Julia. (Plin. 
L.5.) 

Berytus probably received its name from the 
wells with which it abounds. Accordingly 
Stephanus Byzantinus says, that the Phoenicians 
themselves thus accounted for the origin of the 
name : — B^p yup to <ppiap Trap' auroTg — with 
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Ihtm beer signifies a well. The original word was 
therefore, either in Hebrew heeroth, or in 

Arabic birath, wells. 

The Greeks gave the denomination ofByblus 
to the city, which its modern inhabitants call 
Gebal, or Jibal, and which I have already men- 
tioned as being about 30 miles to the north of 
Beruth. It is situate on a hill near the sea. 
Strabo says, ij [XSV nZv Bv^'Kog to too Kivupou ^ct- 
tri^siov, Upa ecri too ’ASwviBog — xsTrat B’ s<p' uyf/oug 
Tfvog jtAixgov oIttw^sv Trig boCkaTTrig — Bl/hlos was the 
royal residence of Cinyras, and here are the tem- 
ples of Adonis — it lies on a height at a little dis- 
tance from the sea. The name, we are told by 
Casaubon, is written UaXal^ofiXog, Palahyblos, 
old Byblus, in the manuscripts. If so, why is 
it printed otherwise ? But Ptolemy places 
IJaT^ato^i^Mg, PalcFobiblos, as he writes it, in the 
interior of the country, between Area and Ma- 
rame, and in the latitude of Botrys. This ac- 
count is clearly erroneous. Area is nearly 30 
miles north-east of Botrys, and Mararae, or 
Mariame, in the latitude of Emesa, is yet further 
to the north. Byblus is a corruption from the 
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Arabic word yj^jabal, or jibal, which signifies 
a hill, or mountain ; but which the Greeks could 
not easily pronounce; the sound of the j, or 
rather of the soft g, not existing in their own 
language. 

The city of Botrys, called Bostra by Strabo, 
was situate on the coast, about 10 miles to the 
north of Byblus. According to Menander, cited 
by Josephus, (Antiq. L. 8.) it was founded by 
Ithobal king of Tyre. The orthography of 
Strabo (IJoa-Tpa.) is more correct than that of 
Josephus and Pliny. The original name was 
apparently msn Botsrah, or in Arabic 
Bostra. (Gol. in voce.) Several cities in Arabia, 
Babylonia, and Syria, were so denominated. 
The name indicates that these cities were built 
either on rocks, or in very narrow valleys. 

There is a promontory between Botrys, or 
Bostra, and Tripoli, which Strabo and Ptolemy 
denominate ©soS Upitrcairw, Faciem Dei. The 
original name was probably Penuel, as has 
been suggested by Bochart. But npotrwTos 0so5, 
facies Dei, is not, I should think, the proper, 
though at first sight it may seem the literal, trans- 
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lation of Fennel, or Phenuel. niS, pinah or 
phinah, in Hebrew signifies an extremity, an 
angle. The root ijg panan, or phanan, or [3 
phatiy is no longer found ; but it evidently must 
have been the same with the Arabic ^ phan. 
This last verb signifies, to propel, to turn, &c. 
In the Arabic there is no derivative from the 
root, which, as the language now exists, bears 
the same sense with nJ3 pinah, or I 3 , phin, an 
angle, in Hebrew ; or with r03 phaneh, which 
signifies the face, the aspect, in the same dialect. 
Still there can be little doubt, that there were 
similar w'ords in the ancient Arabic, because 
the root is found in tiiis language, and not in 
the Hebrew. But there is yet a sense of the 
word pen, or phen, taken substantively, which I 
think must have existed in Phoenician. I mean 
that this word was used to denote a head, a 
summit, and also a promontory or mountain. 
Frequently where the word pen, variously 
sounded, pan, phan, phen, pin, and ben, enters 
into the composition of names of places, we 
shall find a mountain, or a promontory, to have 
been indicated ; and this ancient sense of the 
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word may be discovered in many languages, and 
in many countries, though it was probably first 
employed by the Phoenicians. Josephus, speak- 
ing of the country where the Jordan rises, says, 
KaXsTrai SI TIaviov o tcVos' s v9a xopixpr) jali/ Tig opoug 
sig uTTst^ov tjypog dvoLTsivsTcii — the place is called 
Panion ; where a certain mountainous summit is 
uplifted to an immense height. We are told by 
Pliny, that Cadmus found gold in a mountain of 
Thrace called Pangceus. (L. 7.) This mountain 
might have been called Pen-gah, i. e. mons 

altus, by Phoenician strangers, Aben Ezra ex- 
plains penuth, or penoth, tlie plural of 13 pen, 
by myna, gibaoth, colies. (Bochart, p. 753.) The 
Greeks gave the name of Panormus to several 
different cities ; and this name I conceive to be 
composed of the ancient worol pen, or pan, a 
mountain, or promontory, and the Greek word 
opixog, hoimios, a naval station added to it. The 
situation of the Sicilian Panormus is known 
to every one, and its small but beautiful bay, 
lying between two promontories, well entitled it 
to its ancient name. Strabo calls the Panormus 
of Epirus fxsyag, ev fxstroig roig Kepauvlotg 
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opstrt — a great port in the middle of the Ceraunian 
mountains. There was a city called Fanionium 
in Asia Minor; and this city built on a pro- 
montory three stadia above the sea, was sup- 
posed by the Greeks to have received its name 
from the circumstance that all the lonians as- 
sembled there to worship Neptune. I should 
suspect, that the promontory had been originally 
called pen, which the lonians changed into their 
own word ttoLv, pan; and then called it Panio- 
nion and explained the name in the manner 
above stated.- (See Herodot. L. 1. c. 147. 
MelaL. l.and Strabo p. 639.) Strabo gives the 
appellation of Phoenicus to the mountain in 
Lycia, which the Greeks likewise call Olympus. 
(Strabo L. 14.) But this mountain, which had 
nothing to do with Phoenicia, was probably 
originally named Phc7i by the natives. In the 
isle of Chios, according to Ptolemy, a promon- 
tory was known by the name of Phanaia 
(4>avala axpa.). Stephanus derives the name 
from the Greek ; Livy says it was so called 
from Phanaeus a king of Chios ; and Virgil 
speaks to the same purpose. (Liv. L. 36. Virg. 
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Georg. 2.) But we find other promontories and 
mountains bearing the same name. There was 
a city in Syria situate on a mountain called 
Phanaia, and there remain coins of that city, 
which represent an eagle on one side, and a 
mountain on the other. It is to be remarked, 
that this ancient word pen, or phen, or pan, was 
often changed into pend, or pent, or pand, or 
phand. Thus in Arabic jui phand, signifies a 
mountain. (See Golius.) The word pen, or pent, 
or pan, or phen, also sounded be7i, seems to have 
extended all over Europe. The mountain in 
Attica called Pentelicus, was probably so 
named from pen, mans, and rsT^ixog, extremus, 
summm. The Alpes Vennince were clearly so 
named from the word pen ; and not because the 
Carthaginians, as Strabo and Pliny thought, 
had passed over them. (See Livy L. 21. c. 38.) 
The name of the Apennine mountains may be 
traced to the same word, which was in general 
use among the Celts. Many rivers derived 
their names from pen, being denominated from 
the mountains where they had their sources. 
But to return to the promontory called Facies 

Oriff. VOL. nr. u 
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Dei, which was probably called Penuel, or Pen- 
El, by the Phoenicians, I think that they under- 
stood by this name promontorium, vel rmns Dei; 
as the Israelites probably did in speaking of one 
of their cities, likewise called Penuel, belonging 
to the tribe of Reuben. 

Tripoli is situate about 34°, 12', N. L. in a 
narrow but well-watered valley, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean ; and about 1 1 geographical 
miles to the north of Byblus. The Greeks gave 
to this city the name of TphoT^is, TripoUs. There 
is a city in Phccnice, says Diodorus Siculus, 
which is called Tripolis, and which merits the 
name, that appellation being conformable to its 
nature ; for there are three distinct cities in it, dis- 
tantabout a stadium fromeach other, oneof which 
is called the city of the Aradians, another of 
the Sidonians, and a third of the Tyrians. (L. 10.) 
Strabo, Pliny, and Stephanus Byzantius speak 
to the same purpose. (Strabo L. 16. Plin. L, 5. 
Stepb. in voce.) The original name was therefore 
probably D'*iy Ha Shalosk Arim, or 

niNiTTP, IlaShalosh Karetaoth, The Three Cities ; 
or in Arabic Ailti Al Salasah Kariath. 
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The cities of Area, Orthosia, and Symira, lay 
between Tripoli and the river Eleutheriis, (pro- 
bably called Khalas, or Chaluts, by the Phoeni- 
cians) and consequently, according to Ptolemy, 
were included in the Phoenician territory. The 
Greeks have probably corrupted these names, 
and I am doubtful of their etymology. 

‘ The island of Arad belonged to the Phoeni- 
cians. Strabo places it at the distance of 20 
stadia from the continent — Pliny at 200 paces. 
This island is only 7 stadia in circumference. 
It was however covered with bouses, and the 
town appears to have been very populous for its 
size. (Pomp. Mela L. 2. c. 7.) Strabo describes 
Arad as a rock rising in the midst of waves ; 
and modern travellers say that it is steep on every 
side. The name probably comes from the old 
Persian w'ord ard, of which I have had fre- 
quent occasion to speak in the first volume of 
this work. It certainly is applicable to the 
island of Arad, a high rock which rises abruptly 
out of the sea, and which is denominated by 
Strabo Trlr^a vspU’huvras. 
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I have now mentioned the principal cities 
which were situate on the coast of Phcenice, and 
which were generally built in narrow valleys, 
watered by the rivers which descend from the 
mountains. The Phoenicians had indeed no 
towns of any consequence at a distance from 
the sea, except Akkar, and Baalbeck, or rather 
Baalbeth, called Heliopolis by the Greeks; 
Some writers however place this last city in 
Ccelesyria. 

Phoenice was bounded on the east by those 
chains of mountains, which belong to Libanus 
and Antilibanus. The name in Hebrew, 
and probably in Phoenician, was pji!? Lebanon. 
According to some. Mount Lebanon was so 
called from n33*?, kbonah, thus album, which is 
said to grow there in abundance. According to 
others this mountain received its name as being 
sacred to the Moon, which luminary was de* 
nominated Lebanah, in the language of the 
country. I am however rather inclined to de- 
rive the name from laban, albus. The lofty 
summits of Lebanon are covered with perpetual 
snows ; and this mountain may have been 
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naturally called the white mountain by the first 
inhabitants of the regions around it. 

The streams which water the valleys of Phce- 
nice are many in number, but, with few excep- 
tions, are small in size. The river which joins the 
sea about two leagues from Tyre, has its source 
among the mountains near Baalbeck ; and the 
length of its course cannot be estimated at less 
than 70 or 80 miles. It is remarkable that the 
ancients have not recorded the name of this 
river, which the moderns call Casamy, Casamieh, 
and Casemir. The real name may have been 
derived from the verb kasam, which signi- 
fies to divide, as in fact the territory of the 
Tyrians was separated by the Casamieh, (as I 
believe it is most generally called,) from the 
possessions of their Sidonian neighbours on the 
north. It was on the beach between the mouth 
of this river and Tyre that the Phoenicians 
were accustomed to gather the shells of the fish 
called the murex, the blood of which was em- 
ployed in dyeing garments. The manner, in 
which this beautiful purple was first discovered, 
is thus telated by the mythologists. As the 
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nymph Tyros, who was beloved by Hercules, 
was walking on the shore, her dog broke a small 
shell with his teeth, and his mouth immediately 
became dyed with so brilliant a colour, that the 
nymph declared to her lover that unless he 
could procure for her a robe of the same tint, 
she would see him no more. Hercules accord- 
ingly gathered a number of shells, and having 
dyed a garment in the blood of the murex, pre- 
sented it to his mistress, who first was adorned 
'with that splendid purple, which was afterwards 
reserved for the use of princes and kings. 

The small stream which flows by Tsidon is 
called El Ouli by some writers, and El Nahar 
Aula by others, aulona, in Syriac, signifies 
a valley ; and aol, or aul, bears the same 
meaning in Arabic. Perhaps the rivulet in 
question may have been called by the people of 
the country the stream of the valley. But 
Dionysius Periegetes calls this river Boslrems. 


Kat avdefioeacrny, 

l^aio/jt€Prjv xaplevTos vhaai ^ooTp-qvdio, 


A mountain torrent falls into the sea nearly 
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half way between Tsidon and Beryth. 
the Tamyras of Strabo (o Taju-o^saj 7r^a/j(.^s)f now 
called Nahar d Damur {jyos river of 

destruction. On its banks was situated the city 
of Lions (Aeovriuv ttoXij), according to Strabo ; 
but Pliny seems to have thought that this city, 
which he calls Leoritos oppidian, was situate to 
the north of Beryth. Pliny was probably right ; 
and the town in question may have been situat- 
ed on the Nahar el Salih ^), the river 

of spoliation, a large stream, which joins the 
sea to the north of Beryth, and which flows 
through a small valley to the west of the great 
valley of El Bekah. At the distance of about 
10 miles further to the north, the traveller 
crosses a bridge over the river which the Greeks 
called the Lycus (o ACxog Troraplg), and which 
is now named Nahar el Kelb, the Dog river 
jt ^). Pococke says, opposite to the south 
end of the bridge is an inscription in an eastern 
character, which seems to be very ancient. The 
same traveller remarked some figures cut in the 
rock, on the side of the road. One of these 
figures had a cap, resembling a Phrygian bon- 
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liet., Sir William Gell, author of several works 
well’Kpovvn'to the public, on whose accuracy I 
place much reliance, and to whom I owe much 
gratitude, informs me that the inscription is 
in hieroglyphs ; but the reader may consult the 
extract of the letter which he has addressed to 
me, and which I have annexed to the present 
chapter. 

Near to Tripoli flows the Nahar Kades, 
holy river, or river of Paradise. The 

Nahar el Berd, which passes by the supposed 
site of the ancient Orthosia, is so called from the 
coldness of its waters. The stream, on the 
banks of which Simyra, orSumra, is situated, is 
called Nahar Akar which signifies the 

river of the valley. We have already seen 
that the Phoenician territory on the north was 
bounded by the river called Eleutheros by 
the Greeks, Its present Arabic name is Nahar 
el Gebar, or Jebir, or Jehr — the strong, or great 
river. 

But the most celebrated of the rivers of Phoe- 
nice was one of the smallest which watered that 
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country. I mean the river of Adonis, which 
the Syrians now call (it would be difficult to 
say why) the river of Abraham. This stream has 
its source among the rocks of Lebanon, and 
joins the sea at Byblos. It was named by the 
Phmnicians after the son of Cinyras. The 
beautiful Adonis, say the mythologists, forsook 
the couch of Venus to pursue the pleasures of 
the chace among his native mountains. Jealous 
of his rival, Mars changed himself into a wild 
boar; and under the form of that savage animal, 
lacerated the thigh of the youthful hunter. The 
grief of Venus was excessive ; but her sighs and 
tears could not avert the fate of her unfortunate 
lover; and she transformed the expiring youth 
into a white rose. As the weeping goddess 
fondly caressed the fragrant flower, her hand 
was wounded by a thorn, and the leaves were 
dyed to crimson by her blood. All roses before 
that time had been white ; but the flower, that 
had received its hue from the blood of Venus, 
soon became the admiration of the world ; and 
the red rose was always afterwards esteemed as 
the pride of the florist, and as the glory of the 
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garden. In the mean time the death of the 
silvan warrior was told by a thousand voices. 
The air was rent with the cries of the nymphs of 
the forest ; and hill and valley rang with their 
lamentations, while the echoes of Lebanon still 
repeated the name of the loved, and the lost, 
Adonis. 


Tov "AhoiViV, uTtiiKeTO Ka\us " Ahaivis. 

"ftXero KaXvs “Alxovis, eiraiaSov<7tv''Ep(i>Tes. 

I mourn Adonis. The fair Adonis is dead. 
Dead is the fair Adonis, whom the Loves la- 
ment. 

An annual festival was established to com- 
memorate the fate of the hunter of Lebanon ; 
and the ceremony was celebrated with all the 
disorder of real affliction. The women, clothed 
in mourning dresses, uttered doleful cries as 
they passed along ; beat their breasts ; and gave 
their dishevelled locks to the wind. An image 
was borne by the crowd ; and this image repre- 
sented a youth who had expired in the flower of 
his age. Funereal hymns resounded on every 
side. The season was that in which the Sun, 
after the autumnal equinox, has descended to 
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the lower hemisphere, and when the yellow 
leaves have already withered on the half naked 
boughs. The face of Nature is then overcast 
with gloom ; each day comes later ; each night 
comes sooner; and the approach of winter is 
heralded by the storms of Autumn, that blight 
the gardens, and denude the forests. It is then 
too that the imagination of man is almost always 
compelled to compare the march of the year 
with the progress of life ; that youth itself often 
casts an anxious look towards the future ; and 
that age reflects on what has been, and medi- 
tates, or ought to meditate, on what must 
be. The ancients, less artificial than the mo- 
derns, were more impressed with the appearan- 
ces of nature than we are. They mourned 
the imaginary death of the Sun, in the not 
less fictitious death of Adonis. It was re- 
marked by the Phoenicians, that the stream, 
near wiiich the fabled hunter of Lebanon was 
slain, became annually of a red colour at the 
season when the festival was celebrated in his 
honour ; and the people were pleased with the 
figment, when the mythologists feigned, that the 
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river had received its crimson tint, not from the 
red earth washed down from the hills by the 
autumnal rains, but from the blood, which 
yearly flowed from the wound of the lamented 
Adonis. The season was felt by the children of 
Nature to be congenial with sorrow; and they 
were pleased with a fiction, which fed and in- 
dulged, for the moment, the grief that they 
desired should be only transient. Thus the 
Phoenicians, during the lapse of many ages, con- 
tinued to mourn at a certain season of the year 
the death of Adonis : nor was Adonis any other 
than a personification of the Sun, and the same 
with Thammuz, 


Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea. 
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Extract of a letter from Sir William Gell to the 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Drummond. 

“The Persian characters and Hieroglyphic 
shield yet remaining on the rocks near the Nahr 
el Kelb were observed by Mr. Wyse, who first 
seems to have discovered that the shield was the 
same as that of the obelisks at Luxor. This 
shield had been taken by Dr. Young for that 
of Amasis, but it struck me that it was more 
probably sculptured by Sesostris as a memorial 
of his conquest of Syria. Having communicated 
my ideas to Dr. Young in the year 1821, and 
accounted for the Persian or cuneiform charac- 
ters by the ambition of Cambyses to outshine 
the glory of the greatest of Egyptian conquerors, 
the Dr. seemed to acquiesce with me, but ex- 
pressed some doubts as to the existence of the 
sculptures. — On referring to Messrs. Bankes 
and Grey it was found that neither of them 
had observed the Egyptian shield ; but Mr. 
Godfrey had seen it, and remarked that it con- 
tained the same figures as one upon the obelisks 
at Luxor. 
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“ Mr. Baillie also saw the spot, and either he 
or Mr. Grey gave me a rough sketch of the 
rock, No. 1. — No. 2. is from Mr. Wyse’s sketch 
of the shield. M. Champollion seems to have 
now determined with tolerable certainty that it 
contains some of the titles of Sesostris or Ra- 
messes the great. Dr. Young observed in a 
letter to me, written ih the year 1821, tliat it was 
not impossible that the Persian characters might 
probably at length receive some elucidation 
from these hieroglyphics, and M. Champollidn 
has in fact made the first satisfactory step from 
hieroglyphics in the instance of Xerxes. I have 
endeavoured, hitherto in vain, to procure through 
Dr. Watson’s correspondent in Syria an ac- 
curate copy of tliese interesting monuments, but 
the perishable nature of the rock on which they 
are sculptured seems to preclude the hope I had 
once entertained of a very satisfiictory result. I 
believe the Persian characters exist upon the 
square tablet under the basso relievo represented 
in No. 1. There can be little doubt that the 
figure, No. 3, is Persian. I send the impression 
of the only Persian sculpture I possess to prove 
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the general resemblance. It is on a signet found 
on the plain of Marathon, where so many of the 
Persians fell, and exactly resembles those found 
at Persepolis. 

“ I send you a little outline of the mouth of the 
Lycus, because, without it, it is not easily under- 
stood how many travellers should have passed 
the spot, and a few only have observed the sculp- 
tures. Mr. Wyse passed by the most ancient 
road, which shortened the distance, by cutting 
through the neck of the promontory, and found, 
if I mistake not, five different memorials of the 
Persian conqueror. Maundrell may have obser- 
ved both roads ; but, in general, travellers seem 
to have preferred the Roman road cut by Anto- 
ninus, precipices above the sea, and where on a 
step is yet observable an inscription with the 
name of that Emperor. On that road is also a 
pedestal which the natives think once supported 
the statue of a dog. Probably it was a statue 
of the Emperor himself. It might yet be found 
in the sea below. Dr. Watson crossed at the 
dotted line below the bridge, not being aware of 
the ancient road nor its sculptures. The river 
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was then from 60 to 80 yards wide, and scarcely 
to be forded on horseback. Mr. Grey and his 
friend Don Tommaso a Cushi, a native of 
Mousul, resided for a short time at the mo- 
nastery of Dar or Deir Ouassy on the right 
bank of the river.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the f ragment of Sanchoniatho. 


The fragment of Sanchoniatho, translated 
out of Phcenician into Greek by Philo Byblius, 
and preserved by Eusebius, cannot be passed 
over in silence by a writer who treats of the 
origin and ancient history of the Phoenicians. 
How far the Greek may vary from the original — ■ 
how often Philo may have interwoven his own 
sentiments with those of Sanchoniatho — and 
how frequently and unwarrantably Eusebius 
may have altered and interpolated the version of 
Philo — are questions which must alwaj'^s be em- 
barrassing to the philologist and the antiquary. 
There may be indeed reason to suspect, that the 
Phoenician author, who flourished before the 
Trojan war, and probably about the time when 
Orig. 


VOI-, III. 


I 
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Gideon was judge over Israel, stated the different 
accounts and traditions, which existed at the 
a;ra when he lived, both among his own coun- 
trymen, and among neighbouring nations, con- 
cerning the origin of the world, and concerning 
the origin of society ; and that the Greek trans- 
Uitor, either from misunderstanding the meaning 
of his author, or for the sake of conciseness, has 
compressed all these different accounts into one 
succinct and continued narrative. There seems 
to me to be no other way of accounting for the 
inconsistencies and repetitions with which this 
short fragment abounds. Neither is it easy to 
understand otherwise, how the same inventions 
should be attributed to different persons ; or 
how the same persons should appear on the 
scene at different epochs. In addition to these 
embarrassments, we are perplexed with the 
interpolations of Philo and Eusebius. They 
introduce the names of the Grecian deities, 
2^us, Athena, Aphrodite, Hephaistos, of whom 
it is more than probable that Sanchoniatho had 
never heard. They even make him speak of 
the inhabitants of Alexandria, which city was 
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not founded until a thousand years after liis 
death. 

There already exists, if I mistake not, an 
English translation of this fragment by Bisho|) 
Cumberland ; but I have been unable to procure 
a copy of it ; and 1 am therefore compelled to 
request the reader's indulgence in favour of my 
own. In the notes which I jiropose to subjoin 
to my version, I shall endeavour to throw as 
much light as I am able on the Phienician 
fragment. I have only to add that I shall 
translate from the Greek text as faithfully and 
as literally as J can. If we can judge indeed 
from the Greek copy, we may easily believe the 
style of the Plioenician original to have been 
sufficiently obscure ; nor can I hope to render 
the English version free from the same defect. 


SuncLuniatho supposes black aud windy air to 
have been the principle of all things ; (') or the dark 
blast of wind, and turbid chaos, resembling Ere- 
bus. (‘) But these are infinite, and have no limit 
through many ages. JVhen, hoxcever, says he. 
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spirit (’) became enamoured of its own principles, and 
commixtion happened, then that connexion was called 
desire, which was the beginning of the creation of 
all things. (‘^) But spirit knew not its own creation; 
and out of the connexion of spirit itself Q) Mot (*) 
was begotten. Some say that this {Mot) is slime; 
others that it is putrefaction of a watery mixtion ; 
and out of this were produced every seed of procrea- 
tion, and the generation of all things. Q) But there 
were certain animals not possessing sense, out of 
which were generated intelligent animals ; (*) and 
these were called Zophasemin, (’) that is, contem- 
plators of heaven ; and were formed in the shape 
of an egg. ('°) Then Mot shone forth, and the Sun 
and Moon, and the stars, and the great stars. 

Such is their cosmogony, which openly leads to 
atheism. (") Let m see next, how Sanchoniatho 
says the zoogony is to be supported. He states 
then, that the air being translucent, winds, and 
clouds, and the greatest falls and effusions of the 
celestial waters, were produced through combustion 
both of the sea and of the land. Afterwards all 
things were divided and separated, each front its 
proper place, through the heat of the Sutt, and 
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were sustained, some with others, in the air ; but 
contending together thunders and lightnings were 
produced ; and by the noise of the thunders, the 
before-mentioned intelligent animals were awakened, 
affrighted by the sound ; and male and female 
moved on the land and in the sea. ('*) Such is 
their zoogony. The same author afterwards says, 
that he discovered these things in the Cosmogony 
ivritten by Taaulos, (’’) and in his memoirs, the 
sense of zvhich he perceived, and found, and brought 
to light for us out of signs and symbols ; {'*) from 
which he also tells us the names of the Winds; 
mentioning Notos, and Boreas, ('*) and the rest. 

But those first (intelligent animals) consecrated 
the fruits of the earth, esteemed them as Gods, and 
worshipped them; and those who were interme- 
diate, as Well as all their predecessors and successors, 
made libations and sacrifices. He adds that these 
notions of worship were suitable to their imbecility 
and timidity of soul. 

He says, afterwards Aion and Protogonos, mor- 
tals so called, (’®) zvei^e born to the fVind Kolpias 
and his zoife Baau, which signifies night. Aion 
found nourishment from the trees. From these 
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sprang Genos (’’) and Genea who inhabited Phcc- 
nice. ('*) There being a drought, they extended 
their hands to heaven towards the sun. For, he 
observes that they considered the Sun as God, sole 
lord of heaven, calling him Beelsamen, (’’) which 
is lord of heaven among the P hctnicians, and Zeus 
among the Greeks, [//e then accuses the Greeks of 
error; for, says he, we have not variously distin- 
guished these things in vain, but still according to 
acceptations of names, in regard to things of zvhich 
the Greeks being ignorant received them otherwise, 
erring through the ambiguity of the transla- 
tion.] f) 

He then proceeds to slate that from Genos, A ion, 
and Protogonos, mortal sons were afterwards born, 
whose names were Phos, and Pur, and Phlox, (*') 
who from the friction of pieces of wood found fire, 
and taught the use of it. These begot sons excelling 
in size and stature, who imposed their names on the 
mountains of which they were the possessors. Thus 
Cassius, Libanon, Anti-Libanon, and Brathu, f ) 
were called after them. From these sprang (*’) 
Memroumos, who was Hypsouranios. It is said 
that they zvere thus named by their mothers, women 
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who shamelessly mixed in promiscuous commerce 
with all whom they met. 

Hypsouranios, as he afterwards mentions, inha- 
bited Tyre, and invented sheds (or cabins) of reeds, 
rushes, and papyri. Seditions were stirred up by 
his brother Ousoos, ('*) who first found a covermg 
for the body in the skins of the wild beasts which 
he had caught. There happening to he violent 
rains and winds, the trees in Tyre took fire from 
the friction, and the zvood was burnt ; but Ousoos 
having taken a tree, and having cut of 'the branches, 
jirst ventured to go on the sea. He ded'icated two 
columns to fire and zoind, and worshipped them, 
making libations to them on these columns of the 
blood of the wild beasts which he had hunted. But 
these (namely Hypsouranios and Ousoos) having 
terminated their lives, their successors consecrated 
branches and columns to them, and offered worship 
to them at festivals which were celebrated in their 
honour at certain seasons of the year. 

A long time after the generation of Hypsoura- 
nios, the inventors of hunting and f siting, Agreas 
and Al'ieas, were born ; after whom the people 
were called hunters and fishers, and from ivhoin 
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wef^-^pru^ ttt)0 brothers, who discovered iron and 
the manner of working it. One of these two, called 
Chrysor, was skilled in eloquence, and composed 

verses and prophecies. He was the same with He- 
phaistos; and invented fishing-hooks, bait, {for 
taking fish,) cordage, and rafts ; and was the first 
of all mankind who had navigated, (f) He was 
therefore worshipped as a God after his death, and 
was called Diamichios. (**) It is said that these 
brothers were the first who contrived partition-xvalls 
of brick. Afterwards two youths sprang out of this 
generation, one of whom was called Technites, ('’) 

V 

and the other Geinos- Autochthon. Q°) They devised 
the art of mixing straw with brick-clay, afterwards 
drying the bricks in the sun. They also invented 
roofs. After these, others ivere born, one of whom 
was called Agros, and another Agroueros or Agro- 
tes. (’’) Of this last there was an image much 
venerated, and a shrine borne on a yoke, in Phce- 
nice ; and he is named supereminently in the books 
the greatest of the Gods. These persons invented 
courts to be placed before houses, and circular 
galleries, and chambers. Q^) 

From this race sprang another of husbandmen 
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and hunters, who were called Aletai^ andi Ti- 
tans. (”) These begot Amynos and Magos, (’♦) 
who instituted villages and sheep-folds. After 
them were born Misor and Suduk ; (’*) (which 
names signify Dissolute and Just.) They disco‘ 
vered the use of salt. Misor was succeeded by 
Taautos, \who invented alphabetical writing; and 
was the same whom the Egyptians call Thooth, the 
Alevandrians Thouth, and the Greek Hermes^ Q^) 
From Suduk came the Dioskouroi, or Kabeiroi, or 
Korubantes, or Samothracians. These, he says, 
were the first who invented a ship. (’*) Their poste- 
rity discovered the cure of the bites of venomous 
animals by means of herbs and incantations. A mong 
these people were born a certain Elion, (”) called 
Hypsistos, (*°) and a female named Berouth, f) 
who dwelt near Byblos. From them sprang Epi- 
geios or Autocthon, who was afterwards called 
Ouranos (‘^*) Thus from him the element above us 
is named Ouranos (heaven) on account of the e.v- 
cellence of its beauty. But there zvas born to him 
of those before mentioned a sister who was called 
Ge ; and on account of her beauty they say the 
earth received the same name. 
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Wteir father Hypsistos, having been killed in a 
cmflict xcith the wild beasts, ('*’) was consecrated ; 
and his descendants offered sacrifices and libations to 
him. But Ouranos having succeeded to his father's 
government, married his sister Ge, and begot sons 
by her, namely, Ilos (the same as Kronos) (**) 
and Betulos, (*^) and Dagon, (who is Siton,) 
and Atlas. (*’’) He had (dso much progeny by other 
marriages. Gc was much irritated on this account, 
and being provoked by jealousy, inveighed against 
Ouranos so much as to cause their separation from 
each other. But Ouranos having been divorced 
from her, (though whenever he wished remaining 
and cohabiting with her by force,) drove her away. 
He also endeavoured to kill the sons whom he had 
had by her. Ge, however, having collected her 
allies, frequently repulsed him. 

Kronos having arrived at manhood employed 
Hermes Trismegistus, who was his scribe, as his 
counsellor and assistant ; (‘^^) and avenging the 
cause of his mother assailed his father Ouranos. 
The daughters begotten by Kronos were Persephone 
and Athena. ('*’) Of these the former died a virgin. 
But Kronos, by the advice of Athena and Hermes, 
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fabricated a scythe and a spear of iron. Then 
Hermes, having spoken magical words to the allies 
of Kronos, inspired them with the desire of engaging 
in battle with Ouranos, in favour of Ge ; and 
thus Kronos making war with Ouranos, obtained 
the government, and suceeeded to the kingdom. 

The favourite concubine of Ouranos was taken 
in the battle, and she being then pregnant, Kronos 
gave her in marriage to Dagon. When she was 
with him she brought forth the child which she bore 
in her womb to Ouranos, and he was called De- 
marous. (’°) 

After these events Kronos surrounded the place 
of his habitation with a tvall, and founded the first 
city, Byblos (*') in Phoenice; and soon afterwards 
being suspicious of his brother Atlas, he threw him, 
by the advice of Hermes, into a deep cavern of the 
earth, where he confined him. 

About this time the descendants of the Dioskouroi 
having constructed rafts and ships, made voyages ; 
and being cast ashore near Alount Cassius, conse- 
crated a temple there. 

The allies of lbs, or Kronos, were surnamed 
Eloeim, ('^) as also Kronioi, and were so called 
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after Kronos. But Kronos having a son called 
Sadidos (”) killed him with his own szoord, and 
having confined him from suspicion, he became the 
murderer of the youth, and deprived him of life. In 
like manner he cut off the head of his own daughter^ 
so that all the Gods were terrified at the mind 
(or temper) of Kronos. 

Some time having elapsed, Ouranos, who hap- 
pened to be still in exile, sent secretly his daughter 
Astarte, a virgin, with her two sisters, Rhea Q*) 
and Dione, (”) to kill Kronos by fraud ; but he 
seduced the young women, who were Jit for mar- 
riage, and espoused his sisters. Ouranos, as soon 
as he xoas informed of this, marched xvith Hci- 
marmene and Hora, (**) and other allies, against 
Kronos, who however coxiciliated them, and gained 
them over to himsflf. 

Afterwards, says he, the God Ouranos invented 
Batylia, fabricating animated stones. (”) 

Astarte bore seven daughters, Titanides or Arte- 
mides, to Kronos ; and Rhea moreover bore to him 
seven sons, ff whom the youngest was consecrated 
at his birth. Females were produced by Dione } 
and again of Astarte two males were born, namely, 
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Desire and Love. But Dagon, after he had dis- 
covered (the sowing of) corn, and the {use of the) 
plough, was called the agricultural Jupiter. (’’) 
One of the Titanides having had commerce with 
Suduk, (*’) surnamed the Just, brought forth (®°) 
Asklepios. There were also begotten by Kronos, 
in a land beyond the seas, three sons who had the 
same name as their father, namely, Jupiter, Belus, 
and Apollo. (*') Then xoereborn Pontos, and Typhon, 
and Nereus, who xms the father of Pontos. But 
Po)itos begot Sidon, {who by the exxellence of a 
sweet voice first invented the melody of song,) and 
Neptune, (*’) Melkarthus, (*'*) the same as Her- 
cules, was begotten by Demur ous. Afterwards 
Ouranos made war with Pontus, and flying joined 
himself to Demarous, who attacked Pontus ; but 
was repulsed by him, and vowed a sacrifice for a 
safe escape. 

Moreover, in the thirty-second year of his reign 
and government, Ilos {who is Kronos), laying snares 
for his father Ouranos in a certain mediterranean 
place, and overpowering him, cut off his genitals, 
near some fountains and rivers. Here Ouranos 
was consecrated ; and his spirit was freed, and the 
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bhod from his genitals fim}ed into the waters of the 
fountains and rivers. The place is still shown. 
[^Such were the acts of Kronos, and such the 
things to be venerated in those who flourished du- 
ring his life so much celebrated by the Greeks, 
and whom they proclaim as the first and golden race 
of men, who articulated a distinct language, that 
blessed happiness of the ancients. 1 (*') 

The same author, after reporting other things, 
proceeds to state, that Astarte, (**) sur named the 
greatest, Jupiter Demarous, and Adodos, tf) 
reigned over the regions with the consent of Kronos. 
But Astarte placed on her orvn head the head of a 
bull as the symbol of royalty. (**) Having made the 
circuit of the world, she found an eagle fallen from 
the air, and which being killed in the sacred isle of 
Tyre, she consecrated it. (f) [The Phcenicians say 
that Astarte is the same as Aphrodite ; and that 
Kronos going through the world gave the kingdom 
of Attica to his daughter Athena.^ (J") There 
being a plague and lues, Kronos sacrificed his only 
begotten son to his father Ouranos. lie likewise 
cut off his own genitals, and compelled his allies 
who were with him to do the same thing. 
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Not long after, he consecrated another of his 
sons, who had died, and whom he had had by Rhea. 
Jits name was Mouth, Q') {whom the Phoenicians 
call Death and Pluto.^ Kronos afterwards gave 
the city of By bios to the Goddess Baaltis, [who is 
the same with Dione.] Q’’) He likewise gave Bery- 
tos to Poseidon and the Kaberoi, husbandmen and 
fishermen; and they consecrated the remains of 
Pontus in Berytos. 

Before these events the God Taautos having 
made a picture of Ouranos, and portraits of 
Kronos and Dagon, and the rest of the Gods, deli- 
neated the sacred characters of the {alphabetical) 
elements. But he devised for Kronos a symbol 
of royalty ; four eyes ; two eyes in front and two 
behind ; and two were quietly closed. And on his 
shoulders four wings ; two expanded for flying, and 
two at rest. The symbol of the eyes signifies that 
while Kronos sleeps he sees, and while he watches he 
sleeps. 7 he wings in a similar manner denote, that 
when quiescent he flies, and flies when quiescent. 

The other Gods have each two wings on their 
shoulders, that they mayfly together with Kronos, 
who has also two wings on his head ; one indica- 
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ting government over the mind, and the other over 
sense. 

When Kronos came into the south country, he 
gave all Egypt to the God Taautos. Thus the 
kingdom became his. 

Sanchoniatho says, that first of all, the seven 
sons of Sudek, the Kabeiroi, and their eighth 
brother Asklepios, recorded these things, as the 
God Taautos had ordered them ; but that the son 
of Thabion, the first hierophant of the Phoenicians 
sprung from Aion, allegorized them, and having 
mixed them with mundane and physical affections, 
delivered them over to those who celebrated the 
orgies, and to the prophets with whom the n^ysteries 
originated ; and they [endeavourmg to augment 
this smoke in every way,'] transmitted it to their 
successors, and to those who were afterwards 
initiated; one of whom was Is iris, inventor of 

the three letters, and brother of Chna, the first 
who took the surname of Phoinix. (f) 

The same author adds what follows — \_But the 
Greeks, who excel all nations in ingenuity, frst 
frequently appropriated these things to themselves, 
and then thinking to render them agreeable with 
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the ornaments and charms of fables, strangely ex- 
aggerated, and wholly varied them. Hence Hesiod, 
and the poets who circulate about public places, re- 
citing on every side theogonies, and battles of Giants, 
and battles of Titans, have formed figments, partly 
their own, and partly cut out of the productions of 

others ; and carrying about these compositions with 

% 

them, have vanquished truth. Hut our cars fed 
with these figments, and pre-occupied with them for 
many ages, guard as a deposit the mythic poetry, 
which, as 1 stated when I began, has been handed 
down to us; and being now confirmed by time, it 
ivould be very difficult to prohibit its retention. 
Thus truth seems to be idle stories, and spurious 
tales to be truth. C*)] 
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NOTES. 


(1) 1 CANNOT help thinking that Philo must have 
mistaken the sense of the original in translating this 
passage. Sanchoniatho would scarcely have been so 
much celebrated for his wdsdom, had he held some of the 
opinions wdiich are attributed to him by his Greek inter- 
preter. What writer could have acquired esteem and 
reputation by teacliiug, for example, that a dark wind and 
chaos were the principles of all things ? 

It is true that the doctrine of materialism appears to 
have been promulgated at a very remote lera in Phoenice ; 
and according to Posidonius, cited by Strabo (L. 16.) and 
by Sextus Empiricus (L. 9*), the dogma concerning atoms 
(to TTsp) Twv uTOfxoov loyjjLu) WHS attributed to Moschus, or 
Mocluis, a Phoenician philosopher, who Nourished before 
the Trojan times. Hut there is no reason to suppose 
that Sanchoniatho was even acquainted with tlie atomic 
philosophy ; and in fact Jiis Greek translator makes him 
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hold opinions even less consistent with reason than those 
adopted by the atomists. 

But Philo appears to me to have misunderstood his 
author, who probably held, like the Tsabaists, the eternal 
existence both of spirit and of matter. The word ruachy 
by which all the nations between the Euphrates and the 
Nile expressed spirit, also signified breath or wind. The 
Greek words pneuma and psiichey (spirit and soul,) origin- 
ally bore the same sense. We ourselves have borrowed 
the word spirit from the Latins ; and spirifus literally 
signifies breath, or wind, like ruach^ and pneuma. The 
first formers of language were not metaphysicians. They 
had probably no very clear notions concerning immaterial 
beings ; and when they had to denominate and describe 
the essence of such beings, they called it a breath, or a 
wind ; and as imagination guided them, represented it 
either as clothed with light, or as shrouded in darkness. 

The Hebrews, Clialdean.s, and Phoenicians, appear to 
have understood the word ruach, and that at a very early 
period, in the same sense as we do the word spirit. f he 
Greeks, on the contrary, never seem to have imderstood 
either pneuma or psuche to l»e a purely immaterial essence, 
before they became acquainted with the doctrines of 
Christianity, What the Pythagoreans and the Platonists 
held to be immaterial, both in divine and in human 
nature, they termed now*, mind, or intellect. Ideas, in 
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the Platonic sense of the word, were likewise considered 
as immaterial. Form, in the language of Aristotle, was 
also distinct from matter. But the Pagan Greeks repre- 
sented neither the essence of their deities, nor that of 
human souls, as purely immaterial, though some of them, 
according to Plutarch (de placit. PhilosOph.), thought the 
soul to be immortal and incorruptible. But since they 
considered pri^uma in a different point of view from what 
we do, when we speak of a spiritual being, they might 
have easily misunderstood the Orientalists, who, after the 
example of the sacred writers, frequently used the w'ord 
ruach as signifying a spirit. The fact is, that, except 
among physiologists, pneuma, and pmnmatay were gene- 
rally understood in their literal sense to signify breath, 
wind, gales, afflations. In the fragment before us Philo 
appears to have mistaken the sense of his author, by 
giving a literal translation of the word ruachy which was 
probably employed by Sanchoniatho. The Phoenician 
author, it seems to me, meant to speak of a spirit. Philo 
makes him speak of a blast of wind. The words of 
Sanchoniatho might have been nearly as follows — 

: nnin inni nn vn nWNnn The beginnmgs 

were spirit, and darkness, and emptiness, and gloom ; or, 

any m inn m naw mnn nn>n in the 

beginning was the dark spirit, and there zvas emptiness 
and there was gloom. 
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I must leave it to others to judge of this proposed 
restitution. I subjoin the Greek of Philo — THN rwv 
oXcOV VTTOTiSiTai aepOL ^0(PciSr) Ku) TTVSUjXaTwS)), wvo^v 

ae^o$ xx) do\epov, epe^wds^, 

(2) It is remarkable that all the nations of antiquity ap- 
pear to have borrowed something in their cosmogonies 
from the account of the creation which has been recorded 
by the sacred historian in the book of Genesis. This 
account might have been handed down from Adam to 
Noach, and from that Patriarch and his sons to their 
immediate descendants. After the dispersion of mankind, 
and the division of nations and languages, the short history 
of the origin of the world underwent, it may be easily 
supposed, many alterations; and mythologisls probably 
added much to it in later ages. The only accurate tradition 
appears to have been preserved by the descendants of 
Shern in the line of Eber ; but however various, or fanci- 
ful, may have been the structures built on this tradition, 
whether by Tsabaists, or by less enlightened idolaters, we 
always find one part or another which has been copied 
from the ancient fabric. 

l.To begin with the fragment before us, we easily 
recognise the statement of Sanchoniatho to be nothing 
else than a perverted version of that made by the sacred 
historian. In attempting to turn the Greek of Philo’s first 
sentence into Phoenician, I have had occasion to employ 
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few words, and yet four of those words I have taken from 
the two first verses of the first chapter of Genesis. The 
turbid chaos of Sanchonialbo was evidently expressed 
either by the word tofiu, or ho/ni, or perhaps by both, in 
the original Phoenician. Again, the dark and windy air 
must have been expressed by the words chashack and 
ruach, though the latter word, as I have observed above, 
ought not to have heen taken by Philo in its literal sense. 
It is difficult to suppose that these coincidences were 
merely accidental. T'lie sacred historian says ; In prin- 
cipio creavit Dens ccelnm et terrayn. Terra uutem erat 
inanu el vacua, et tenehne erant super fnciern abyssi; el 
Spiritus Dei ferebatur super aquas. The profane histo- 
rian says ; In principio erant Spiritus tenebrosas el 
vacuum turbiduni {vel obscarurn). The sacred w'riter, in 
the true principles of theism, tells us that God created 
the universe. The profane writer, who held matter to 
have existed eternally as well as mind, tells us that spirit 
and chaos were together in the beginning. Thus the ori- 
ginal tradition preserved by Moses was perverted by 
Sanchoniatho ; but the latter had not the less in view the 
statement, and even the very words, of the former. We 
may admit this, without believing on the authority of 
Porphyry, that the Phoenician historian had been en- 
trusted with the care of the sacred records ; since he 
might have been permitted to read them, during his resi- 
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deuce in the land of Israel. It will indeed be my object 
in some of the succeeding notes to show that this was 
actually the case. Some writers, it is true, have contended 
that if Sanchoniatho had been acquainted with the book 
of Genesis, he would scarcely have failed to mention the 
garden of Eden, the deluge, the tower of Babel, &c. But 
the Phoenician author may not have chosen to adopt the 
whole, though he may have adopted parts of the history 
written by Moses. He might have feared to offend his 
own countrymen, by following implicitly the records of 
the Hcbrew .s. Besides, it is to be observed that many of 
the statements of Sanchoniatho may have been omitted by 
Ensebius. 

2. Let us now" turn to the Chaldeans, Alexander 
Polyhistor thus cites Berosus — FevEO'Jon ^povov h w 

TO TTOLv (TKOTog xou vd'jop sJvai — He says there was a time in 
tchich the universe consisted of darkness and water. Was 
not that the lime when darkness teas on the face of the 
deep? 1 have already shown in the first volume of this 
work what the Babylonian historian meant by saying, that 
Belus had cut Omoroka into two parts. The word 
Umoroka, thus mutilated in the translation, appears to 
have been written in liie Chaldaic im-o-rokia, 

sea and firmament. But ibis division of omoroka, or the 
sea and the firmament from each other, w'as evidently co- 
pied by Berosus from the first chapter of Genesis. The 
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Babylonian historian adds, that Belus also divided the 
heavens from the earth, xai huTa^cti tov )io<r[jt,ov, pulchreque 
disposnit mundum. The sacred historian says, Dixit vero 
Deus: Co?igregentur aqua, qua sub coblo sunt, in locum 
unum: et appareat arida. Et factum est ita, Et voca- 
vit Deus aridam, terram ; congregationes aquarum 
appellavit maria. Et vidit Deus quod esset bonum, 

3. The books ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus are 
unquestionably forgeries ; but the authors may have been, 
and probably were, well versed -in the branches of Egyp- 
tian learning of which they have treated. We find the 
following passage in the Pimander — Erat enim umbra in- 
finita in abysso, aqua insiiper, et spiritus tenuis intellectu- 
alls, per divinam potentiam in chaos inerant. If the ancient 
Egyptians taught this doctrine, there can be no doubt 
whence they took it. Porphyry tells us that the Egyptians 
said that Kneph, the Demiourgos, projected an egg from 
his mouth, and that they interpreted this egg to signify the 
world. They thereTore clearly meant that the world was 
produced by the breath, or in other words, by the spirit of 
God. The doctrine taught in the Pimander is consequently 
not at variance with that attributed to the Egyptians by 
Porphyry. Kneph, or Knuphi, the Demiourgos, the great 
opifex verum, was considered, as we learn from Plutarch, 
as an unbegotten and immortal being. This then was 
the intellectual spirit, which produced the world, and 
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which gave form and order to the shapeless mass. This 
was the spirit^of God which moved on the face of the 
w'aters. The reader may also consult the Asclepius, c. 7. 

4. Megasthenes, according to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
affirmed that the Hindus and the Jews were the only 
people who had a true idea of the creation of the world. 
1 observe, however, that the same Megasthenes, accord- 
ing to Strabo (L. 15.), held a different opinion; and indi- 
cates that upon this point the Indians agreed with the 
Greeks. Thus they thought like the Greeks, concerning 
the origin and destruction of the world, which they con- 
sidered to be spherical in form. But Strabo adds from 
the same author, that according to the sentiment of the 
Indians, the God regulating and constituting the world, 
pervaded the whole of it. This doctrine leads to pan- 
theism. AVe have therefore to choose betw'een the report 
of Strabo and that of Clemens. 1 am inclined, I confess, 
to give credit to the latter. The celebrated passage in tlie 
Veda, quoted by Mr. Colebrooke, authorises this conclu- 
sion — The Supreme Being alone existed : afterwards there 
was universal darkness: next, the watery ocean was pro- 
duced by the di fusion of virtue : then did the Creator, 
lord of the universe, rise out of the ocean, and successively 
frame the sun and moon, (Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
p. 36l.) Again, in the institutes of Menu, we read, that 
he with a thought created the waters* A hymn, translated 
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from the Sanscrit by Mr. Colebrooke, describes a period, 
when nothing existed save the Deity ; that Being that 
breathed without afflation. Other than him nothing ex- 
isted. Darkness there was ; for this universe was enve- 
loped with darkness, and was undistiriguishable like fluids 
mixed in water, 

5. The Persians, says Shah Cholgi, have the tradition 
from Zerdliusht, that the supreme God created the world 

A 

in six times, or periods. These six periods 
shesh gahan,) are referred by the modern Persians them- 
selves to the six days, ^hesh rozan,) in which, 

according to the first chapter of the book of Genesis, the 
work of creation was commenced and completed. Whe- 
ther the word DV, yom, in that chapter ought to be 
translated day, or period, I shall not undertake to decide ; 
at the same time that tlie adoption of the latter significa- 
tion is now supported by arguments which were unknown 
to the Greek and Latin interpreters, as the readers of 
M. de Luc cannot fail to admit. The Persians likewise 
held that the Gods of light and darkness, Ormusd and 
Ahriman, reigned alternately during a period of 1 2,000 
years. Thus 6000 years w^ere allotted to the reign of day, 
and 6000 to the reign of night. This notion likewise 
appears to have had its origin in the tradition con* 
cerning the six days and nights, which preceded the first 
sabbath. 
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6. The Etruscans held opinions upon this subject 
very similar to those taught by the Persians. According 
to the Etruscans, as we are informed by Suidas, the Deity 
employs 12,000 years in creating and perfecting the uni- 
verse, which is divided into 12 parts. During the first 
1000 years the Demiourgos created the heavens and the 
earth ; during the next, the apparent firmament which is 
called heaven ; during the third, the sea and all other 
waters ; during the fourth, the sun, moon, and stars ; 
during the fifth, all birds, reptiles, and quadrupeds, existing 
in the air, the earth, and the w'ater. 

Suidas then proceeds — Thus thejirst six thousand years 
appear to have passed before the formation of man ; and 
the next six thousand xcere intended for the duration of the 
human race^ in order that the whole period might he com- 
pleted in 12,000 years. If for the first six periods, each 
of a thousand years, we read six days, we shall find the 
account correspond so nearly with that given in the Mosaic 
account of the creation, as to leave little doubt that the 
cosmogony of the Etruscans derived its origin from that 
primaeval tradition, which has alone been accurately pre- 
served in the first chapter of Genesis. It is likewise re- 
markable that many of the Rabbin have had the notion, 
that the world should only last 6000 years after the creation 
of man. According to the chronology most commonly 
received, though perhaps not the most accurately stated or 
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clearly proved, 5824 years have only elapsed since the 
creation of Adam. 

7. We now come to the cosmogonies of the Greek 
mythologists. Here we find nothing but materialism. 
No mention is made of a spiritual being. We hear no- 
thing of a creator; nothing of a spiritual demioiirgos. 
Still, however, we trace these cosmogonies to their sources 
in Egypt and the East. The earth, says the sacred 
historian, was inform and void, and darkness was on the 
face of the deep. This statement is closely copied by 
the Greeks, who represent Chaos and Night as originally 
existing together. The desire of producing good, or 
benevolence, was without doubt the motive of the Deity in 
creating the world and all that it contains ; for still as he 
proceeded in the mighty work, he saw that it was good. 
The Greek mythologists recognised the good in the 
harmony of nature, in the generation, production, and 
organization of animals ; but they did not perceive that it 
proceeded from bene\olence guided by intelligence. They 
mistook a moral for a material cause ; and attributed the 
regular order of thingvS to a physical principle. This prin- 
ciple they called eros, or love ; regarded it as the source 
of generation and production ; and personified it as the 
being that holds the whole system of nature in harmony. 
They followed the most general opinion of tlie nations of 
the East concerning the original stale of the tnaterial uni- 
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verse ; but they appear to have misunderstood that 
opinion, when they failed to ascribe the form, order, and 
beauty of the structure, to the wisdom and benevolence of 
the Divine Architect, 

The theogony of Hesiod seems evidently to have been 
copied from that received among the Phoenicians ; with 
this difference, however, that no mention is made of that 
Spirit, which in spile of the version of Philo, I contend, 
was introduced by Sanchoniatho into his account of the 
origin of the universe. The Greek poet says — 

"Hrot fxty TTp(x)TLaTa Xdos yiver, aurap cTretra 
FaV €upv(Tr€pyos, Trdyrioy ebos d(T(j>a\ks alel 
'\0aydr(jjy, ol e^overt Kctpr] vt(j)6eyTOS ’OXu/iTrov 
Tciprapd T yjepoevra €vpvob€lT]s 

’HS’ *'Ep 05 , bs KdWiffTos kv ddavdroKTi deolffi, 
\v(TiiJLe\jfs, irdyrojy re Oewy Truyrioy r uyOpufirwy 
AdfivaraL kv (iryjOecrai voov Kal kiri^poyct j3ov\rjy, 

’Ev* Xdeos b' ''Kp€j36s T€, fjiiXaiyd t€ Nv( kyivovro, 
Nv/cros b' avT AWfip re Kai "llfikpr} k^eykvoyro, 

Ovs tIke KVcrcrafjLkyri, ^Epkfiei (jyiXdrrjrt puyEiaa, 

Pala bk TOL 'TTpwToy fxky iyelyaro taov eai/ri/ 

Ovpavov darepoeyd', K* r, X. 

First Chaos was; and thm hroad-breasted Earthy 
The seat still safe of all the deathless Powers 
That on Olympus^ snow^clad summit dwell, 

Or that inhabit gloomy Tartarus, 
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In deep recesses of the spacious soil. 

Then Love^ the fairest of immortal Gods, 

Was horn. *Tis he that chases care away, 

Subdues the mind, and rules in reason's spite, 

O'er every bosom human and divine. 

Black Night and Erebus from Chaos sprang ; 

And then were Day and Mther born of Night, 

Who brought them forth to her loved Erebus ; 

And Eai'th produced an equal to herself 
The starry Heaven, ^c. 

Aristophanes, in his comedy of the Birds, has intro- 
duced a short account of the origin of the universe, which 
he had probably borrowed from some ancient mylhologist, 
and which he makes one of his birds repeat — 

Xdos rjv, Kai ^v^t^Epefivs re /uiXav irpioTov, Kai Taprapos evpvs' 
Vq b', ovb' ai)p, ovb' ovparbs 'Kp€l3ovs b' kv airelpoui icoXTroii 
TiKTet TTphtnarov vwTjyepiov ^ fieKayowrepos (boy, 

ov TreptreWop^vais^&pais c/jAaorev 6 irodeivos, k, r. A. 

Chaos there was, and Night, black Erebus, 

And spacious Tartarus. Nor eai'th, nor air. 

Nor heav'n was yet. Then first in boundless depths 
Night, sable -pinioned, bore to Erebus 
An egg long sterile, hut from which at last, 

A s time rolled on, the amiable Eros sprang. 


In the Argonautics attributed to Orpheus, but supposed 
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to have been composed by Ononiacritus, ihc poet cele- 
brates, 

*\pycLtov f.iey TTpiura \aovs afieyaproy ai'ayKrjv 
Kai Kpui/oyf vs iXo^evaep inretpeaioiaiv v(p' oXkoIs 
A(0tpa, feat 5(01/)/, Treptof/rea, Kvbpov "Epotra, 

Ni>/cros aeiyyiiTTiS Trartpa kXvtov, vv pa (fiavrjra 
* OTrXorepo^ icaXeovai ftporoi^ Trpwros yap e^cirOty, k, r. X. 

The rei^ji. immense of aneienl Chaos first ; 

Then Kronus, that in boundless realms begot 
/Ether, and t wo-sexed, hriUiant, glorious Love, 

Of ever-breeding Night the splendid sire, 

Whom later mortals Phanes call, because 
He first shone forth, 

In all these examples we hear nothing of mind or 
spirit. Eros is the mighty agent. No allusion is made 
to final causes, and no hint is given of the existence of a 
moral being, that changed the dark and dreadful chaos 
into this bright and beautiful universe. 

VVe might indeed almost think that the Greek mytho- 
losists had heard the Mosaic account of the creation re- 

O 

peated with the omission of the name of God. Accord- 
ing to the sacred historian, the earth, as it was originally 
created, was void and inform. According to Hesiod, 
chaos was first, and afterwards the earth. Darkness, says 
the historian, was on the face of the deep. Night and 
Erebus, says the poet, sprang from Chaos. The spirit of 
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God, continues the sacred writer, moved on the face of 
the waters, and God said. Let light be, and light was. 
Thus light had been preceded by darkness; and the pro- 
fane writer represents Day as the offspring of Erebus and 
Night. i»i The firmament, or expanse, was next formed by 
the Creator, according to Moses ; and according to 
Hesiod, Ge, or Eartli, existed before Ouranos, or 
Heaven. 

Ill the passage quoted from Aristophanes, Chaos is re- 
presented as originally existing with Night, Erebus, and 
Tartarus. Night at' length brought forth an egg to 
Erebus. This egg the poet calls v7r>)vl^iov, literally sub- 
ventaneum or suhventosum ; but which here means empty, 
or sterile. It was however fecundated in the course of 
time ; and Eros sprang from it. The universe was 
symbolized by the e gg ; and Eros was considered as the 
material demiourgos. The fable was borrowed, though 
imperfectly, from the Egyptian mythology. The Egyp- 
tians, as we have already seen, represented the egg as 
proceeding from the mouth of Kneph, or Kmiphi ; and 
by this type they symbolized the universe as produced by 
the Spirit, or the Word, of God. But they also frequently 
exhibited a hieroglyph, in which a serpent was seen 
issuing from the mystic egg. The serpent was the type 
of the Agathodeemon, or of Kmphi, when he took the 
name of Phthah, and assumed the character of demi- 
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ourgcrs. Consequently the hieroglyph represented thijj 
Good Genius that created the universe^ reproducing him- 
self in his work, and reappearing in the form of the pre- 
server of that world which he had made. But the Greek 
mythologists were materialists ; and they comp^hended 
nothing of this sublime mystery. They seem to have 
divided the labours of Phthah, the opifex mundiy between 
Eros and Hephaistos, or Cupid and Vulcan. Thus they 
changed the Good Genius into a blind and sensual deity ; 
and degraded the great Architect of the universe into a 
buffoon and a blacksmith. 

8. Let us now turn our attention to the notions which 
were entertained by the early philosophers of Greece con- 
cerning the origin of the universe. Of these philosophers, 
however, I shall only mention Pherecydes, Pythagoras, and 
Thales, because they had visited Egypt, Phoenice, and Chal- 
dea, before those countries had submitted to the Persian 
yoke. It is indeed only before that important jera that we 
can look for the genuine learning and religious opinions of 
the priests of Memphis, Tyre, and Babylon. The arts soon 
ceased to flourish, and the lamp of knowledge was soon 
extinguished, under the thraldom of barbarians w'ho made 
war against the sciences, after having conquered the 
nationa^lhat had cultivated them. 

The history of Pherecydes is imperfectly known. He 
was a native of the isle of Syros, and was the master of 
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PythagorM. He appears to have resided for some time 
in Phcenice, and afterwards in Egypt ; and whatever philo- 
sophical knowledge he possessed was probably obtained in 
those countries. The notices which remain to us of his 
opinions concerning the origin of the world are few and 
indistinct. Diogenes Laertius (L. 1.) makes him say — 
fjt,6V xct) xa) XOovli^ ovojw-a syhsTO 

yepa; SiSoJ — Jupiter and tinie were always 
one, and there was soil; hut the name o f the soil teas earth, 
after Jupiter gave it honour. The meaning of this sentence 
is^ that God and time and terrestrial matter always existed ; 
but that after God had given form and beauty to the terres- 
trial matter, it received the name of earth. It may conse- 
quently be inferred from this passage that Phei ccydes held 
the eternal existence both of mind and of matter. 

Pythagoras, while he acknowdedged Jupiter to be the 
framer and father of the universe, appears to have ad- 
mitted the eternity of matter as a principle. Hieroelcs 
says, — Tov xa\ Trurepot toDSs to 5 ttoivtos toi; 

Ilv^ccyopeloi^ tw tou Aio$ xa) Zrfo^ ovopaxTi o-sfAvuveiy — it TCas 
the custom among the Pythagoreans to reverence the 
framer and father of the universe under the name oj 
Zeus and Zen, But we find the following passage in 
Plutarcli (de placit. Philosophor.) llu?av Fe rrjv pt^ovada xa) 
Try aogurrov duuda Iv ral; CTreudet 8s auraj rihv 

fxh sir) TO TronjTixov atrtoy xot\ slhxbv, oir?p ecrri vov;, 6 6sbg, ^ 
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en) TO irct$YiTi)cov re net] vKtKOy, hep l(rTiv 6 oparos x6(jrfj.o ^ — 
Again ( Pythagoras reckons) the monad and the infinitive 
duad among principles. But of his principles the one 
tends towards the active and formative cauie^ which is 
mind, or God; the other towards the passive and 
material, which is the visible world. The same writer 
makes the following statement in another chapter — 
Ilvdotyopot; roov apyjhy jO-ev fJLOVa^u 6eov, riyadov, 
^Ti$ s<rTh rj rou evo^ <f6ori$, ctvT0$ ' 6 vovg* ryjv 5* uopKTToy 
dvuh, ^uifjiovx xa) to xotxov, neg) errt to u\ixov 7 r\^do$" 
ea-Ti 8e xal bpuTos b xocrp^og — Of the principles Pythagoras 
calls the monad God and the good, which is the 
^ nature of the unit, itself the mind ; but the infinite duad 
he calls the damon and evil, around which is the maie^ 
rial plenitude ; and this is the visible world, Stobceus 
gives the passage nearly in the same words ; but writes 
toD yobg (p6<rig, nature of the mind, for roD bog <^6(ng, nature 
of the one. Now from these extracts it appears, that 
Pythagoras taught the eternal existence of mind and 
matter ; and not only of these, but of the two principles 
of good and evil. It is true that, according to a passage 
in Diogenes Laertius, Pythagoras held fsv rwy 

dnavTCJOV jxova^a* ex 8e TYjg p^ovuiog iopuTToy 8ya8a, dg av uAijv, 
Tyj povuh ahlcp ovri x)iro<7T^voa — the monad to be the princi- 
pie of all things ; but that out of the monad proceeds the 
infinite duad, quasi matter, subjected to the monad, its 
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author. This doctrine is certainly preferable to that 
ascribed to Pythagoras by Plutarch; but still it is not 
pure theism^ since it seems to be clearly implied by these 
words that the duad, or matter, was necessarily produced 
by the monad. The theist holds the creation of the 
material universe to have been the voluntary act of the 
deity. Besides, since the duad is called infinite, it must 
also be called eternal. Eternity cannot be separated from 
infinity. 

Thales, as we learn from Diogenes Laertius, was of 
Phoenician origin ; and consequently his opinion concern- 
ing the origin of the world was probably drawn from the 
same sources as that of Sanchoniatho himself. Plutarch 
(de placit. Philosoph.) says, o MiXYjcrtos 

Tm ovTCJDv uirej)YivoLTo to v^oop — Thales y the Milesiafi^ showed 
water to have been the principle of beings. But Plutarch 
ought to have attended to the words of Cicero, who had 
explained before him the doctrine of Thales. This phi- 
losopher, according to Cicero, did say that water was the 
beginning of all things ; but he evidently spoke of things 
material, because he held God to be that mind, which 
formed all things out of water : — Deum anteniy earn men- 
tem, qua ex aqua cuncta fingeret. (De Nat. Deor. L. 1.) 
Laertius, however, errs not less than Plutarch concerning 
the doctrine of Thales, when he tells us, that, according to 
that philosopher, God is the eldest of beings, because he is 
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unbegotten — 7rps<rl3u7aT0V rwv ovtmv, uyfvpvjTov yag : 

and adds, KuWicrrop, xio’fJi.os' ‘7ro/>)jxa yap Qsoo — the world is 
the most beautiful^ because it is God^s making. (L. 1 ,) 
Laertius himself admits, that Thales gave the epithet of 
£ju.v!/t>xo?> animated^ to the world, and said that it was 
full of diemoiis ; and Stobaeus has explained the doctrine 
of the Milesian philosopher more fully, when he informs 
us that Thales considered God as the mind of the world, 
and taught that the divine power pervades and moves the 
elementary moisture — vouv rot) xocrpLou top fleov— 8e 
xa) 70V a-TOi^siwdovs vygov dvvupiip hlav xiVYjT^x^v avTov, 
The nature of the deity supposes immutability. As God 
exists now, he has existed always. If his essence now per- 
meate the material universe, it has done so from eternity. 
To hold that the divine essence pervades the universe, in 
the sense in which this doctrine was understood by the 
ancients, is to admit at once the doctrine of pantheism ; 
and to consider the Deity as the mind of the world, is to 
acknowledge the eternal existence of matter as well as of 
spirit, and of the universe as well as of God. Conse- 
quently, if the Milesian philosopher reasoned consistently, 
he must have held the material to have been co-eternal 
with the spiritual principle. 

Thus it appears, that though the early philosophers of 
Greece, (and I might perhaps add those who were more 
recent,) acknowledged that the Deity had built up th& fair 
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structnre 6f the world, they yet believed that the materials 
were always co-existent with the divine Architect who em- 
ployed them. They admitted that mind had framed and 
adorned the external universe ; but they perceived not the 
God that had created it out of nothing. 

(3) To Trveujxa. Whether Philo understood this word as 
signifying wind, or spirit, the original word, it is pretty 
clear, must have been {ruach)y and 1 therefore prefer 
the latter interpretation. 

(4) The meaning of this sentence is not a little obscure. 
Spirit is said to have become enamoured of its own prin- 
ciples, What arc the principles of spirit ? The connexion 
of spirit with its principles, w^e are told, was called Desire, 
or Love ; and to this is attributed the beginning of the 
creation of all things. It is pretty plain, either that San- 
choniatho did not know his own meaning, or that that 
meaning has been misunderstood by Philo. 

(5) Here we are told that spirit knew not what it had 
procreated, but that out of its connexion with itself Mot 
w'as begotten. Thus spirit created, or procreated, some- 
thing, it knew not what, out of its connexion with itself, 
though we had been told a moment before, that the con- 
nexion of spirit with its principles was the beginning of 
the creation, or procreation, of all things. 

(6) Bochart derives mot from T)D, mod, which he sup- 
poses to have been an Oriental word, and to which he 
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traces the Arabic madah, matter. But the Arabic 

word is written madat, or maddat ; and Sanclionia- 
tho may have also written which the Greek inter- 

preter altered into mot. I observe, however, that in 
Egyptian the w’ord mot signifies crassittido. The English 
word tfiiid is thought by some to have been originally the 
same >vith that which Eochart supposes to have been 
Phoenician. It bears the same sense as mot. 

(7) Blit in what, it may be asked, does this 7not differ 
from the turbid chaos, which existed in the beginning ? 
Spirit and chaos existed togetlier. Spirit became ena- 
moured of its own principles, and from its connexion with 
itself begot Mot ; and Mot is slime, or the putrefaction 
of a watery mixtion ; in other words, Mot is chaos. Was 
the original author guilty of all the inconsistencies, which 
I have already remarked at the very commencement of his 
work, or did the Greek interpreter misunderstand, and 
consecpiently misrepresent his meaning ? I can liave 
little doubt that the blame is to be imputed to Philo. 

(8) This doctrine may be thus expressed. There first 
existed matter in the form of slime, or of putrefaction of a 
watery mixtion, called mot. In this matter organization 
began, and animals were generated. These animals were 
void of sense ; but as new organizations went on, the animals 
generated in slime became more perfect, and generated 
other animals still more perfectly organized than tliem- 
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selves, until rational and intelligent beings were produced. 
It is certainly a remarkable fact, that almost all the most 
ancient Greek philosophers traced the origin of the mate- 
rial world to water, or to a watery mixtion. Plato (in 
Theaeteto) ascribes this notion to various philosophers 
whom he names, and seems indeed only to except Parme- 
nides. Aristotle (Meta physic. L. 1.) speaks nearly to the 
same purpose. Both of these celebrated writers allude to 
the verse in Homer (Iliad H. v. 201)— 

’llxeayoV re yheffiv mi jarfripa Tr)dvy» 

Ocean generator, and Tethys mother of the Gods ; 

and Aristotle adds that the oath of the Gods was by the 
water, which the poets call Styx ; because that which is 
most ancient is most honoured, and the oath was held in 
the highest reverence. But this doctrine had probably 
its origin in Egypt ; and was afterwards adopted by the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks. The roythologists, however, 
who thus held water to be the primary principle of all 
things, probably fell into this error without examining the 
question, and trusted to the opinions of others. The same 
excuse can hardly be offered for those, who pretended to 
prove from the phasnomeiia of the universe, that all ex- 
istence was to be referred to a material principle and to 
natural causes. Cicero thus mentions Strato — nec an- 
diendus Strato, qui ph/sicus appellatur, qui omnem vim 
divinam in natura sit am esse censet, qua causas gignendh 
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augendi, minuendive habeat, sed careat omni sensu- (D^ 
Nat. Deor. L. 1.) Anaximander said that the infinite was 
the principle of all things ; Anaximenes seemed to con- 
sider the infinite to be aerial ; and Archelaus appears to 
have adopted the same opinion; while Anaxagoras ac- 
counted for all existence by the union of similar parts. It 
is justly objected to the first of lliesc philosophers by Plu- 
tarch, (and the same objection might have been addressed 
to them all,) that his principle, vaguely as he defines it, 
is still a material principle, and matter cannot possess 
power or energy, unless an active cause be supposed, 
(de placit. Philosoph.) With regard to the primary source 
of generation, Archelaus probably expressed the prevailing 
opinion of the philosophers of his time, when he held 
men and animals to have been originally generated by 
heat acting upon a slimy matter produced by the earth. 
(Diog. Laert. L. 2.) Nor in more recent times has this 
doctrine been without its advocates, who have endeavoured 
to support it by such reasoning as the following. 

All our conclusions, say they, concerning the origin and 
generation of animals ought to be founded on observation 
and experience. The mud of the Nile teems with living 
creatures fostered into existence by the powerful influence 
of the solar rays. Even in northern regions the summer 
sun no sooner^ returns to thaw the soil, than swarms of in- 
sects issue from the bosom of the earth ; myriads of 
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reptiles people the fens and marshes ; and the surface of 
every stagnant pool is quick with life. Cut these are not 
the only instances of the generative powers of nature. 
Innumerable animalcula exist in the food which we eat, 
in the water which we drink, in the very air which we 
breathe. Generation, birth, growth, decay, and dissolu- 
tion, are still to be attributed to natural causes. The 
animal only lives while it receives nutriment, and nutri- 
ment is elFected by the assimilation of the particles of 
food to the body into which it enters. Physiologists 
have proved, that not an atom of matter which existed in 
the child remains in the man. Are not these sufficient 
proofs of the generative power of Nature — of her power 
to produce and to re-produce — to unite and to re-unite ? 
It is Nature that composes and decomposes all bodies, 
whether organized or unorganized. Now what is it that 
we call nature but a vis materialis ? If therefore this vis 
materia/is be su^cient to generate and organize the 
reptile that crawls in the mud of the Nile, might not the 
same vis materialise exerted in a greater degree, and 
acting upon the proper elements, liave been sufficient to 
generate and organize, not only the beast of the field, and 
the bird of the air, but man himself ? Nature performs 
her operations according to laws, which are dictated to 
her by physical necessity. Not an atom moves, but as it 
is compelled to move. Nature forms the crystallization; 
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fructifies the plant, and organizes and vivifies the animal, 
neither by chance, nor by choice, but by necessity. To 
what purpose then are we hypothetically to suppose the 
existence of a spiritual and intelligent cause, to which we 
are to attribute effects already accounted for ? Worlds 
move in their orbits according to the laws of gravitation j 
and gravitation is an attribute of matter. All the phaeno- 
mena which astonish the ignorant, and alarm the supersti- 
tious — the thunder, the hurricane, tlie eclipse, the earth- 
quake, the inundation, the pestilence— are traced by the 
philosopher to natural causes. Every conglomeration of 
inert matter, every concretion of animal substance, must 
be formed according to the laws and economy of nature. 
The health, or disease, both of the mind and of the body 
appears to the physician in the state of the corporeal organs. 
The modern chemist decomposes substances, which the an- 
cient chemist believed to be elementary ; but the former 
still finds an elementary substance beyond which he cannot 
go; and he still traces the combinations of matter to physical 
causes. It is by a vis insita — by a power inherent in matter, 
that the Lystem of the universe is upheld. The astronomer 
gives an account of the motions and revolutions of the 
celestial bodies ; explains the laws of the celestial mecha- 
nism ; and shows how the planets regularly revolve in 
their orbits round the central sun ; but he says nothing 
of spiritual influences, nothing of the interference of a 
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divine providence, while be discourses largely about the 
principle of gravitation, and the centripetal and cen* 
trifugal forces. Thus the physician, the chemist^ and 
the astronomer, speak to us of nothing but matter, 
or the laws and principles of matter. Wherefore then 
should we look beyond the material world for the 
causes of organization and of life ? If we find in nature 
the causes which maintain the order of the universe, why 
should we search out of nature for the causes which have 
produced plants and animals ? If matter take certain 
forms, and move and act in certain capacities, by powers 
iuherent in itself, and according to laws which are insepa- 
rable from its existence, there is surely no reason to deny 
that any form, motion, or action, which comes within our 
knowledge, may not be referred to matter, and the powers 
of matter. The difference of the inodes, under which 
substance exists, affords no reason for imagining dift'er- 
ent substances to support those modes. The existence 
of substance supposes the existence of matter. Substance 
without matter is as much an ideal abstraction, and is as 
void of reality, as a surface without a substratum. A 
great philosopher has said hypothmn non jingo. Why 
are w^e to admit the hypothesis which supposes that an 
immaterial and intelligent being first gave existence to men 
and other animals ? It is in vain to argue from final 
causes, that intellect directed the hand of Nature in the 
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conformation of living creatures. What could have been 
the final cause for arming the lion with its fangs, for 
putting the poison into the tooth of the serpent, for im- 
planting in the heart of man the seeds of vice and misery ? 
What could have been the moral intention in giving ex- 
istence to a world, in which destruction keeps pace with 
generation, and evil with good ? 

In answer to these arguments it may be observed, that 
the materialist advances not a single step towards his 
object, in proving that multitudes of animals are generated 
in the mud of the Nile, or in any other mud. No one 
denies the influence of material causes. Where the seed 
is sown, and where the egg is deposited, if circumstances 
be favourable, the plant or the animal will be produced. 
That organized matter generates organized matter, is a 
fact disputed by none. But to generate is not to create. 
The materialist cannot show, that any animal was ever 
generated, where it was certain that the seeds of animal life 
did not previously exist. These seeds may not be per- 
ceptible to vision, or palpable to touch ; but we are not 
therefore to conclude that they have had no existence. 
A seminal or animal matter is necessary to the generation 
of every living creature. It indeed often enters into the 
composition of other substances, is suspended in air, in 
water, and in various fluids, in which it remains latent, 
until developed under particular circumstances. Thus 
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fermentation helps its developement in liquors ; and the 
eye of childhood gazes with wonder on the little serpents, 
which the microscope shows to be swimming in wine and 
vinegar. Again, animals are generated from the corrup- 
tion of animal matter ; and in all instances heat and mois- 
ture are material causes necessary to the formation of 
living creatures. The Sun,'" says Hamlet, being a 
God kissing carrion, breeds maggots in a dead dog." But 
surely we are not to admit that blind and unintelligent 
Nature has the power to create animals, because animal 
matter, which has been latent, becomes developed under 
certain circumstances |)y the aid of heat and moisture ; or 

because new animals are generated in the corrupted mass 

•# 

of a putrified carcase. Generation is carried on by 
natural means ; but it is still carried on according to the 
laws which the i).uthor of nature has given to nature. Wo 
cannot attribute the fitness of things, the means adapted to 
the end, the parts proportioned to the whole, every where 
manifest in the visible world, to blind chance, or to blind 
necessity. It is said that the theist founds his reasoning 
upon an hypothesis, when he ascribes the original forma- 
tion of animals to a spiritual and intelligent being. But 
a primary cause must have existed ; and it is certainly 
not less hypothetical to assume the existence of a primary 
active principle which is material, than of one which is 
spiritual. If therefore the theist argue upon an hypothesis, 
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thi materialist does so likewise. It is, however, surely 
more reasonable for intellectual beings to conclude that 
the cause of their existence is intellectual, than to conclude 
the reverse. From what other source than intellect could 
intellect flow ? As order, proportion, and fitness, cannot 
fail to be recognised in the conformation of animals, it is 
clear that there was intention in their structure. The 
organization of every species of living creature is adapted 
to its state. Each distinct race is furnished with the means 
of supplying its wants, of providing for its safety, of pre- 
serving its existence, of continuing and propagating its 
kind, as far as its peculiar structure and corporeal confor- 
mation will permit. How admirably indeed are all animals 
made for the situations in which they are placed ! The 
tiger is nourished by blood, and he is armed with fangs to 
seize and tear his prey. The beast of the field is fur- 
uislied with the teeth necessary for cropping and grinding 
the herbs on which he feeds. The bear, with its coat of 
fur, seems formed to dwell on the shores of the frozen 
ocean ; while the camel, with its several stomachs, and its 
reservoir for holding water, appears to have been intended 
by Providence for traversing the binning sands of the 
inhospitable desert. The waters teem with living crea- 
tures. All are fitted for the clement in which they live ; 
and as the finny tribes cleave the weaves in countless 
multitudes, they evince in every evolution the skill which 
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contrived their organization. Neither can intention %e 
questioned) when we see the birds of the air risings into that 
element ; ascending, descending, revolving j jas if they 
could at will suspend the laws of gravity. Turn^ your 
attention where you please, there is no organization with- 
out intention. Remark the forms of animals; observe 
their construction ; see how their limbs are proportioned ; 
contemplate the skill with which the parts are adjusted to 
each other ; consider how their bodies are framed to their 
modes of existence. Examine as an anatomist the bones, 
the muscles, the jaws, the fangs, of the lion ; and marvel 
at the powers of destruction, which are united in an animal 
that only lives by destruction. Examine as a mechanist 
the minute construction of the flea ; and admift" how 
that little insect, while it sucks the blood of its victim, is 
provided with the means of escape, and springs up into 
the air with a velocity so disproportioned to its mass, as 
almost to baffle the natural philosopher in calculating the 
powers. If we observe the organs of sense in animals, 
we find them wonderfully adapted to the use of each 
distinct species. How quick is the ear of the horse! 
how piercing is the eye of the hawk I how accurate is ^ 
the sense of smell in the hound ! how fine is the sense of 
touch, if it may be so termed, in the spider, that 
<< Feels iq each thread, and lives along the line 
Then mark how each organ is constructed differently for 
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the use of different animals. Observe in the dog over 
how large a surface, for the size of the head, the organ of 
smell is extended, and how numerous are the ramifications 
of the olfactory nerves. The tunica retina is of a dark 
colour in the eye of the eagle ; and that bird soars above 
(he summits of the mountains, in the full blaze of day, and 
looks undazzled on the sun ; while in animals of the 
feline kind the tunica retina is of a white colour, and 
these animals are thus enabled to distinguish and pursue 
their prey by night. We may remark that the sense of 
self-preservation exists in all living creatures. Neither 
are the weaker animals left without ^he means of escape 
or defence. The timid hind finds her safety in flight ; 
and she is so formed that she outstrips the winds in swift- 
ness. The lordly bull places himself at the head of the 
herd, and menaces the foe with his terrible front. It is 
besides evident that Providence meant to put many of the 
weaker tribes under the protection of man, by rendering 
them useful and even necessary to his existence. This 
lord of the creation takes up arms in defence of his herds 
and flocks; and the wolf is driven back to the forest, and 
the tiger to the jungle. Now how is it possible, we ask, 
to consider these examples, and a thousand more might 
be easily adduced, without acknowledging that intention 
manifests itself in the conformation and brganization even 
of brutes ? But if we turn our attention to man, how 
Orig. 
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shall we fail to exclaim in the words of the sacred writer, 
that he is fearfully and wonderfully made? Let us con- 
template his form ; the organization of his body 5 above 
all, the faculties of his mind — let us look at the Imman 
face divine,’’ and then say, if we can, that man sprang 
from the womb of unconscious Nature, without owing his 
origin to the will of an all-wise and all-powerful Being. 
It has indeed been attempted to throw discredit on the 
doctrine of final causes. There could have been no 
moral intention, it is said, in giving existence to beasts of 
prey, to loathsome insects, and to noxious reptiles. It is 
thence inferred that ^uch animals could not have owed 
their origin to a wise or benevolent being ; and that as 
the moral intention cannot be shown, the final cause 
cannot be proved. It is in vain, adds the materialist, tS 
speak of final causes in a world, where vice and misery 
are more predominant than virtue and happiness. In 
reply to these assertions vve answer, that intention in the 
organization and conformation of animals has already been 
proved. Intention supposes intelligence. We find the 
means taken always admirably adapted to the end — always 
admirably calculated to fulfil the intention. We must 
therefore conclude that the original organization of the 
living creature was due to great intelligence united to 
great power. The materialist may argue as he will ; he 
cannot get rid of the proofs of intention, and of the choice 
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of means, in the conformation of animals. He asks, where 
is the final cause to be found in the organization of the 
beast of prey ? W e answer, that the final cause, quoad the 
animal, is clearly apparent in its structure and organization. 
The beast of prey is formed for the state in which it is 
placed — it is fitted for the end for which it exists. It is 
in vain to ask what that end may be : for whatever might 
have been the purpose of the creation of the beast of prey, 
its organization proves that there was a purpose. Now the 
Being, that held that purpose, wa» no less than the Being 
who could create the animal. But to create an animal, the 
means and the power must be infinitq^; and infinite power 
cannot be divided, and can belong to one alone. To ciujuirc 
what could have been the moral intention of the Deity in 
creating the lion, the wolf, or the serpent, is not our 
business here. Neither do we think it necessary to enter 
into any discussion concerning the origin of evil. Our 
arguments are only intended to show' the fallacious reason- 
ing of the materialist, when he attributes the primary ex- 
istence of animals to any combination of physical causes. 
We have shown that intention is visible in the formation of 
every organized being ; and that it is impossible to separate 
that intention from intelligence — even the highest intelli- 
gence. But the highest intelligence is infinite ; and the 
Being that is infinitely wise is infinitely good. Whether 
then man, with his limited faculties, can, or cannot, discern 
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the moral intention^, let his reason convince him, that it is 
idle to talk of power and life as resulting from unconscious 
matter. Matter, considered in itself, is essentially inert. 
Power is active. Life implies action and motion. AH 
limited power must be derived from power that is infinite 
and eternal; and the stream of life must be traced back 
to a living source. Let not man forget his privilege to 
recognise himself as the work of the Creator. Let him 
remember that the God of Nature originally formed him 
to be what Sanchoniatlio has called a zophaseminy a con- 
templator of heaven — let him recollect that God, 

Fronaque cum specteut animalia ccctera terram, 

Os homini sublime dedity ccelumque tueri 
Jussitlet erectos adsidera toller e vultus. 

(9) Zeo(pacnjftJy, zophasemin — literally a contemplator, or 

observer of the heavens. This would be written, as 
Bochart has already remarked, tsopheh sha- 

maim in Hebrew. SBut the -Phoenician dialect, if I err not, 
approached more nearly to the Chaldaic than the Hebrew ; 
aqd in Chaldaic the word would be written 

Uopha shamain. The Phoenicians probably pronounced 
it Uopha shamifiy or shemin ; or tsopha samin, or semin* 

(10) In the edition of 1544 the words of the text are 

thus given — xa) avurXocoSri opoloog ooov In the 

edition of 1688 the word mv is omitted ; but in the Iiatin 
version subjoined we 6nd, in ovi Jiguram conformatos, I 
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cannot help thinking that the text of Philo has been muti- 
lated here by the copyists. What is to be understood when 
we are told^ that certain intelligent animals, contemplators 
of heaven, were formed in the shape of an egg? The 
Egyptians represented the world under the form of an 
egg ; and Philo may have spoken to the same purpose. 

(11) This is an interpolation, and the remark of Euse- 
bius. To argue indeed that animals were originally formed 
by powers inherent in matter out of slime, is undoubtedly 
an atheistical doctrine ; and 1 have therefore endeavoured 
to refute it in a preceding note. Neither is it a less unte- 
nable opinion to hold that the order of the universe, as 
originally established, is to be attributed to any material 
principle, whether called love by the ancients, or gravita- 
tion by the moderns. The clock goes, and goes according 
to the laws of gravity and motion ; but we do not the less 
believe it to be llie work of the clock-maker. How then 
shall it be imagined that the mighty machine of the 
universe has existed without a framer ? How shall we 
fancy that planets revolve in their orbits, and keep their 
distances, attracting and repelling each other, without 
obeying some primordial law, that regulated their motions, 
and forbade confusion f The order, which we observe in 
the revolutions of the celestial bodies, must have been 
ordained by a being who knew the beauty of order. But 
the existence of the Deity is a truth that conies so home 
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to the feelings and understandings of men, whether civilised, 
or uncivilised, that I feel it to be almost a waste of time, 
when I combat the sophistry, however ingenious, that 
would controvert it. 

(12) The whole of this account, it must be confessed, is 
vastly absurd. There are however inconsistencies in it, 
which may lead us to suspect that the translator has not 
done justice to the Phoenician author. We are first told 
that intelligent animals, observers of heaven, were genera- 
ted out of animals that were not sentient ; and afterw'ards 
we are informed that these same intelligent animals were 
awakened by the noise of the thunders. They had been 
already called observers of heaven, and yet it seems they 
had been all the while asleep. 

(13) The Phoenicians, as well as the Egyptians, appear 
to have claimed Taautos for their countryman. The 
Abbe Mignot has endeavoured to trace this name to a 
Phoenician origin; but, as it appears to me, without 
success. 

(14) TTe Greek has, rs o’To^ao'fji^MV xa) rsxfXYjplctiVf 
which the Latin translator renders, cm w argumentis et coM- 
jecturis. I must leave the learned reader to decide be- 
tween the Latin version and mine. Taautos, it is to be 
presumed, wrote in hieroglyphic characters. 

( 1 5) These two winds were probably called in Phoeni- 
cian DTlin m'l mach hadarom, wind of the south, and 
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PSiin rnach liatsephori, wind of the north. There 
was a deity named BaaUtsephon ; and if we believe 
Abeii Ezra, the idol of this deity was placed by the 
ligyptiaii magicians in the way of the Israelites to prevent 
them from going out of Egypt. 

(1(3) The naipes of Aion and Protogonos were proba- 
bly n'^n, Chaiahy Life, and Bechor, First-born, 

'Aiwv, awn, signifies cevurn, smnlum, vita, vitcB spatiiwi. 
We are told by the sacred historian, that Chevah, whom 
we call Eve, was so named as the mother ‘’H col chai, 
of all life. 

liochart has already explained the meaning of Kolpias, 
This is not tlie proper name of a man, as Philo seems 
to have fancied. It is to be resolved into the words 
kol-pi-Jab i vox oris JJoniim. 

It is not with the same felicity that Bochart refers the 
name of Baau to Dll, bath, which he interprets ?iight, 

deriving this word, which is no where to be found, from 

* 

die Chaldaic DU, hith, pernoctavit, 1 prefer die opinion 
of the Abbe Migiiot, who thinks Baau to be the same as 
ini, bohui which is equivalent to chaos. In fact, if the 
Phoenicians changed the H (Jie) into N (alepli), as the 
Chaldeans frequently did, they may have written baau, 
for *ini, bohu; and this would bo the very word in 
question. 

(17) The Abbe Mignot thinks that the name, which 
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Philo ha» made Genos, was written Fp Kain in the 
Phoenician original. 

It appears to me, that the Phoenician author has 
borrowed largely in this passage from the sacred writings 
of the Hebrews, with which Porphyry says he was well 
acquainted ; but that his meaning has been totally mista- 
ken by Philo, who has presented us with the farrago about 
the wind Kolpias and his wife Baau. 1 should think 
that what Sanchoniatho wrote might have been expressed 
nearly in the following terms— 


: niffn itnn inirr p dn n'^-bpirrmn 

"1P3 dk; r\» n'-'s-^prrmm xnpn 

: D'sin nan rrn : nn DKf 

;1P3 v“)Nrp nj'pi rp 

The breath of the voice of the mouth of Jah created 
man out of the void which is darkness. And the breath 
of the voice of the mouth of Jah called the name of the man 
Bechor ( First- begotten) and the name of his wife Chaiah 
( Life), And Chaiah ate of the fruits of the trees. And 
to them zoere born Kain <ind Kainah ; and these dwelt in 
the land of Canaan, 

By the breath of the voice of the mouth of Jah is 
clearly to be understood the Spirit that spoke by the mouth 
of Jehovah. 

Sanchoniatho, who might not have chosen to follow too 
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closely the Hebrew historian, seems nevertheless to indi- 
cate Adam by Protogonos. 

The Phoenician writer, as I have already observed, pro- 
bably named the first woman Chaiah, The Greeks 
generally suppressed the harsh aspirate of the Asiatics, 
which we render very imperfectly by the letters ch ; but 
Philo, in dropping this aspirate, as well as the final h, 
which he could not express by an equivalent character in 
Greek, would pronounce and write Aia, This word he 
appears to have changed into «VcoV, aion, which in one 
sense, at least, bears the same signification as chaiah, life^ 

( 19 ) This name would be written BaaU 

shamaim in Hebrew, and Bel-shamain in Chal- 

daic. Plautus writes it Bal-samefu 

(20) The whole of this sentence is an evident interpola- 
tion. Who can for a moment think, that a Phoenician 
writer, who lived before the Trojan war, should discuss 
the question how the Greeks, (utter barbarians at that 
period,) understood and translated Oriental words and 
names i 

(21) Hot) Uvp, Ha) — Bight ^ and Fire, and 

Flame. — Probably expressed in Phoenician, as in He- 
brew, by the words aur^ ash, and lahab. 

(22) To Kokto’ lov, hu) TOvAij^uvov, na) rov *Avu\!^avov, na) 
TO Bfa$6, The mountains named here, Kassius, Libanoii, 
Antilibanon, and Bratbu, no doubt received their appella- 
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tions from the Sj^rians and Phoenicians. Bochart sa^s 
that Mount Cassius was called Cassi (rather Katsi) by 
Syrians ; and he adds, id esty Terminalern dictum^ quia 
Mgyptum Syriarnque dislermiriat : Herodotus L, 2 . — uiro 
ToO KoLQ-iorj oSpeo$ rou ovptl^ovTO$ Alyvnrov re ku) XvpiYjv (frotn 
Mount Kassius, which divides Egypt and Syria ). The root 
therefore is Hiip, katseh,Jinis, extremitas, I have already 
spoken of the name of Lebanon, and have given its etymo- 
logy in a former chapter. 1 am disposed to think that 
BralhtJ is a corruption for the name of a mountain called 
Berothahy mentioned by Ezekiel (xlvii. l6.). 
The name indeed seems to be derived from herothy 

a shrub, or small tree ; and the mountain might have 
received its appellation from the slirubs, or trees, which 
grew on it. The w’ord was commonly written hcrosh, 

in Hebrew; but the Chaldeans frequently changed the ^ 
into j1. I observe that both Vossius andMazzochi derive 
the Latin bruta froni beroth. 

(23) The Abbe Mignot thus comments on this passage 
— au lieu de Mr)pi,gov[xo$ xu) 6 ’T^ovguvto^y qiion Hi dans h 
texte de Phi/on de Byblosy il devoit y avoir Mr^pLpovp.o$ 6 xa) 
'T\l/ovpdvio$, Memrumus quiet IJypsourauios ; Memrumus, 
autrement nomm't liypsouranios. Cette f ante riest point 
la seule que je remarque daiis ce texte : d ce MemroumoSy 
autrement nomrne Ilypsouranius, Sanchoniaton avoit joint 
immtdiatement le nom d'un autre personnage. Sa phrasCy 
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qui commence par un pluriely ex tovtcov eysvv^irj(rccv, et qui 
continue de mtnie, exige deux noms au moiris ; en effet, 
Sanchoniaton d Memroumos avoit joint Ousoos, que 
quelques lignes apris il appelle son frcre. Pour retablir ce 
texte, tel qiiil demit ttre dans texemplaire original de 
Philon de Bqhlos, on doit done lire, ex toutcvv lyevvijOrjcrav 
Mvipgovpog, 6 xct) *T^ovpa\^iog, xu) Ouircoog ; de ceux~ci na- 
quirent Memrumus autrement nornnit Hi/psouranios, et 
Ousous. Le terme Grec *T'i/otjgaviog, aussi haut que le 
del, par lequel Philon de Ih/blos a rendu le mot de son 
original, a fait soup former avec raison d Bochart, que le 
mot Phenicien employe par Sanchoniaton n*etoit pas 
D1TJ (il faut lire D1")DD) Memroum ; en effet 'T^ovpuvioc, 
est compose de deux mots, hauteur, elevation ou eleve, 
et Qvgctvog, le del, Ces deux mots devoient correspondre d 
deux mots Phmidens, qui sont U)1, roum, altus, et 
shamairn shernen (sheniin), le cielou lescieux, Le 

nom Phmiden, rendu par le Grec 'Trpovpdviog, etoit done 
sharnimroum, ou shemenroum, aussi haut, aussi 
eleve que le del: le terme qui designe la comparaison 
n etoit peut-etre point exprime, parce quil est assez d'usagc, 
dans la langue Hebrdique, de le supprimer. 

I perfectly agree with the learned Academician^ that 
the text of Philo should be corrected as he proposes ; 
lx TQorm ly€vy{]^y\(rctv MrippovfjLog, (o xa) *7^00 pay tog,) xa) 
Overmg \ of these were born Memroumos, (the same as 
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Hypsouranios,) and Ousoos. But I cannot agree with him, 
or with Bochart, with regard to the word l^emroumos. 
This word was no doubt intended to represent the Phoe- 
nician name ; as Hypsouranios (High as Heaven), was 
intended to explain the sense in Greek. I cannot, however, 
consent to restore it under the form of Z’ajitijjttpoujttof, !Sa- 
memroumos. It appears to me that shamaim- 

roum, is a form that the Hebrew language cannot take. I 
should rather think that Sanchoniatho wrote D^Dl!fr7*D1*lD&, 
Memroum-hashamaim, from the height of the Heavens ; 
or perhaps only Dl'IDD, Memroum,from on high, one that 
had come from on high. As Philo gives the name Mem- 
roumos, this last supposition seems to be the best founded. 

The passage runs thus in the edition of 1544 — lx ro6- 

Tcov fyi<r)v, eyevv^Sria’av Mvipgovfjios, 6 xa) *T^ovpuvio$, uno 
pvirepcov de, rj(riv, \y(^py^\LUT%(,ov rwv tots yuvaixwv avcclSrju fjncryo- 
psvoov ol$ dv ivToxoisv. In a subsequent edition, in which 
we find MrifJi^poO[ji.o$ xa) 6 *T^ovpavio$, the Latin translation 
is thus given — Cceterum ab iis Memrumus et Hypsiira- 
nius procreati sunt ; qui a matribus ejusmodi appellationes 
invenere, mulierculis, inquam, iUis qua sui copiam eo 
tempore obvio cuilibet impudentissime faciebant. But 
Hypsuranius is only the Greek version of Memrumus. 
It is clear then that the emendation proposed by the Abb^ 
Mignot is necessary to the sense, since it is obvious that 
Mi)fipoufAo$, 6 xot) 'T^ovpdvios, is the proper reading ; and the 
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name of Ohsoos has been evidently omitted by the copyists* 
But ihese^persons were named by their mothers. This 
appears to have been the custom of the East from the 
earliest times. Eve gave names to her sons. Leah and 
Rachel also chose the denominations of their children. 


(24) The name winch Philo writes Ov<Tu)o$y Ousoos, 
might have been IIIV, Ozoz, in the original. Ozoz signi- 
fies fortis. The ancient Arabians denominated the sun 

OziZy that is, the GlorionSy the Excellent. 

(25) These names in Phoenician were probably 
tsaidy Venator y and daigy piscator. The persons thus 
called were probably the same as Tsidon and Dagon after- 
wards mentioned. Sanchoniatho seems to have collected 


different histories, which have been thrown into one 
narrative by Philo. 

(26) It cannot be doubted that Chrysor is a Greek cor- 
ruption for the Phoenician name, whatever that might 
have been. The Greeks, from the earliest periods of their 
literature, had always the mania of deriving foreign words 
and names from their own language. Hesiod tells us that 
Chrysaor was so named, 


—or* ^p’ Trept Trjyas 

TelveB", 6 i* aop ^vffeiov pera xeporl 

Because when he was horn by OceaiCs founts. 
He held in his loved hands a golden sword. 
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A learned Commentator of Hesiod derives Chrysaor 
from Dnn, which h^ says signifies cusfos in the 
Oriental dialects. There is no such word in Hebrew as 
custos. The writer should have put the word in 
Arabic characters i prefer the etymology proposed 

by Bochart, and stated below. It would be a pity if, 
after such an assertion, it should be found that no such 
word exists. c/teres, signifies the sun. 

would signify the sun of light ; the brilliant sun ; the sun 
of fire ; the fiery sun. 

Mr. Bryant, whose Analysis of ancient mythology 1 
have lately received from England, thinks that Chrysor is 
a corruption for Chus-Orus. But what possible resem- 
blance can be imagined between Cush, the son of Ham, 
the Egyptian God Horus, and the Phoenician Chrysor, who 
is said to have sprung from a race of hunters and fishers ? 
The words, indeed, which state Chrysor to have been the 
same with Hephaistos, are evidently interpolated, since the 
Phoenician author was not likely to know any thing of the 
lame deity of l^emnos. There is however still no point 
of comparison remaining between Cush, Horus, and 
Chrysor. This last personage seems to have been at once 
an prator, a poet, a prophet, a fisherman, and a sailor ; 
characters not very usually united; but nobody ever 
heard that Cush made fishing hooks ; or that Horus dealt 
in poetry and predictions. It may then be questioned 
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what either had to do with Chrysor, or indeed with each 
other. Are we really to uni^ the names of Cush and 
Horus together, upon the supposition that the Greeks 
found them united, and made out of them the name of 
Chrysor ? But it is wasting time to say more of this idle 
etymology. Mr. Bryant was a man possessed of much 
learning and talent; but his etymologies are generally 
untenable. 

Bochart says, V ulcani nomen Chrysor Photnicihus erat 
choreS’Ur, id est, TTvpiTs^vlTY};, qui ignis opera 
7net alia fabric at in qnasvis Jormas, 1 have no doubt that 
Bochart is right. The name may have been written 
Chrus-aor in Phoenician ; or Philo may have 
thus supplied the van in pronouncing the word. Jt is 
obvious however that Bochart has given the elemental 
form of the name, which the Greek translator meant to 
make intelligible to his own countrymen, when he staled 
Chrysor to be the same as Hephaistos. Thus in addition 
to all his other occupations Chrysor was a smith, a worker 
in metals. He was probably the Tubal-Kain of Scripture. 
But Sanchoniatho may have meant to speak allegorically. 
Men first dwelt in huts, and under sheds. They lived by 
hunting and fishing ; but gradually became acquainted 
with the liberal and useful arts. 

(^7) We had been told before that Ousoos was the 
first who had ventured on the vsea. The Phoenician 
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writerHiad no doubt stated the different traditions which 
existed in his time; but th^Greek translator, in neglecting 
to distinguish between these traditions, and in failing to 
point them out as distinct from each other, has left this 
fragment in a state of inextricable perplexity. It must 
however be confessed that Sanchoniatho himself appears 
to have had no clear notions of chronology, 

(28) 1 consider this name, as equivalent to 

machinator. It was probably expressed in 
Phoenician by which, as you choose to supply it, may 

be sounded choras, chros, chrus. This word signifies 
faber, artifex, machinator. Thus it appears clear that 
the person in question was generally called Chrus, from 
the various arts which he cultivated, and from tlie works 
which he fabricated ; but that he was more particularly 
named Chrus-aor, from his working in metals b^ the aid 
of fire, 

(29) The person described here was a builder of houses. 

I doubt, therefore, whether Philo can have properly ren- 
dered the Phoenician name by Tsyyirr^^, fabricator. The 
original name probably specified the employment of the 
workman, and designed him as a builder. I should conse- 
quently suppose the Phoenician word to have been 
godcTj faber murarius; or peihaps gibal, lapicida. 
The Gibalim were master^niasons, who put the finishing 
hand to Solomon’s temple. 
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(30) Tov 8s rfjmy Aoro^&ova, SanchoDiatho certainly 

seems to have borrowed many of the names which he 
mentions from the Hebrew Scriptures; but he has paid 
no attention to dates, or to the order of succession ; and 
has confounded the names of the Patriarchs with those of 
mytliological persons. Bochart thinks that he here meant 
Adam. It w’ill be found that he afterwards gives the 
name of Autocthon to the Protoplast. It is however 
possible that Philo may have found the word pp, Kain, a 
proper name, in the Phcenician, which he has changed 
into Geinos, terrenus ; and further explained by the addi- 
tion of Jntocthoii, Or perhaps he found other words 
after Kaiti, which he interpreted by Autocthon, These 
words might have been HDlKn literally, a man of 

the earthy but which was apparently the phrase used to 
denote a cultivator of the soil — a tiller of the ground, 

(31) Aypo$y \iypouYipo§, Aygorv}^, These names signify 
literally feldy Jield- loving , a rusticy or farmer. The 
image of this last was highly venerated, says the author ; 
his shrine was carried through Phoenice on a yoke ; and 
he himself w^as adored as the greatest of the Gods. This 
account seems very singular. I much suspect that the 
Phoenician original has been ill interpreted by the Greek 
translator. 

Multo ahsurdum est, says Bochart, quod ex Geino, 
id est Adarnoy nascifacit Deum Ayporriv, Nam Ayporrig 

VOL, III. N 
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tlU est Deus ^adai ; 'Ay^oTYjv reddidit Philo quasi 
fiat a rrW, sadCi id est ah agro^ ut ohservavit Scaliger. 

In order that the reader may fully understand llie 
remark of Bochart^ 1 shall lay before Ijini a list of words 
connected with In doing so I sliall employ tl.t 

masoretic punctuation^ in order more clearly to show how 
far the language of Sanchoniatho may have been equivo- 
cal; but without attaching any importance to this punc> 
tuation beyond the object which I have in view. 

Tfl^, shadad, vastavit, destruxit. 

shed, Dcemotu The Philistines and other idola- 
ters worshipped deities whom they called Shedhn. Thus 
it is said, (Dent, xxxii.) DHiy inif), and theij 

sacrificed to Shedini, not to God. These deities, or 
daemons, were supposed to possess the means, and to 
exercise the powers of destruction. 

shadai, omnipotens. God says, (Exod. vi.) / 
appeared to Ahrahqm, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 

{anrie •piOr) as God Almighty. Now by El Shadai we 
are to understand the mighty God, who having created, 
has the power to destroy all things. God is to be adored 
under the name of El Shadai^ as the God of power and 
of judgment — under the name of Jehovah^ as the God 
of grace and of existence. Such is the doctrine of the 
Rabbin. 

shad, (Arab.) impeturn fecit. 
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shadathy (Arab.) impetusy violentWy irruptio. 
Destruction, and power that can destroy, are the ideas 
which J have hitherto marked as connected with shadad 
and its derivatives. But the original meaning of the 
word shadad seems to have heen fudit, effudit, 8^c, The 
Chaldeans and Syrians have retained this primitive sense 
in various words, of wdiich I consider shadad to be the 
root. In fact the ideas of destruction and devastation are 
naturally suggested by the torrent, when pouring dow'ii 
from the mountains, and inundating the valleys. But to 
return to our examples. 

sheda, (Chald. and Syr.) fudity effudit, 
shidioth, (Chald.) effusioms, 
lU}y shady {Heh, and Chald.) mamma, uber : ‘‘a breast 
or teat which pours forth milk.’’ Parkhurst. See also 
Montaldi in verbo. 

We now come to the root sadad and its derivatives. 

sadad, planus, rectus fuit, Kal. sided, pla^ 
num fecit, Piel. 

rr^, sadeh, campus, ager. Perhaps properly planities^ 
onto, se leim ; (in regim. sedei,) campi. 

'’'W, sedei, campus. Consult Parkhurst in voce rTTty* 
sad, (Arab.) obstruxii — item, planum fecit- 
It is evident that many of these w^ords, if taken singly, 
could not be distinguished from each other without the 
help of the points. Let us take the word for example. 
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This word may signify, — my daemon — my breast — Al- 
mighty— Jield— fields » It is true that I would much 
oftener trust to being guided by the general sense of the 
sentence, than depend for its explanation on the masoretic 
punctuation, which I consider as of very little autho- 
rity, and which was invented several centuries after 
the Christian aera. This punctuation, indeed, to which 
I seldom think it worth while to pay attention, can only 
be of use to the reader in the present instance, by 
enabling him at once to perceive how the text of Sancho- 
niatho might have borne an equivocal sense. The Phoe- 
nician author employed characters similar to the Samaritan. 
What are called vowel-points were totally unknown in his 
time. I shall endeavour to give what I think may have 
been the original passage, written however in Chaldaic 
letters, and according to the Hebrew orthography ; 

'Jtyn dk;i “)3K m^n Dty : an vh): onnK 'jk; 
inoD ni* riK nao : ani^n nn« 'a ntt? 

jdfter them were born two other men. The name of 
the first was Achar {Agricola); and the name of the 
second was Sedei, because he loved the fields (sedeim). The 
people venerated his image, and carried his tabernacle on 
a yoke through the land of Canaan; the same was called 
in the books the great God of Gods. 
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The reader will observe here, that Sanchoniatho calls 
the second person by a name, which might be sounded 
either Sedei,fieldy or Shadai, Almighty. He 
also says that this person loved the DHUf, or was the 
friend of the which word, if sounded sedeimy would 

mean fields ; but which, if sounded shadeim, or shedimy 
would signify the deities worshipped by idolaters. The 
Phoenician author says that the image of this Sedei, or 
Shadai, was carried in a shrine, or temple, on a yoke. It 
will be remembered that the Philistines, when they 
brought back the ark, had it drawn by milch-kine on 
which no yoke had come. The reader will recollect the 
words of Amos — Bat ye have borne the tabernacle of 
your Moloch and Chinn, your images, the star of your 
God. It was evidently because the idolaters had the 
custom of carrying about the small shrines, or tabernacles, 
of their Gods on yokes, that the Philistines were ordered 
to employ kinc on which no yoke had come, (that is to 
say which had not been used for the service of idolaters,) 
when they were to take back the ark of Jehovah. 

(32) The Greek has <r7r^A«icc, caves. These were pro- 
bably chambers without windows, used as dormitories. 

(33) ex TouTcov uyporou xa) xvvvjyoL oSrot 8s xou 'A on 

xu) The word xvvrjyo) signifies literally dog- 

leaders. The *A\rjTat were w'anderers, who had no fixed 
habitation. They were probably named Nodadim, 
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in the original^ as the Abbe Mignot has already observed. 
The Tiroivsg were so named from tii, slime, clay ; not 
indeed because they were the children of the earlli, as the 
Greek mythologists fabled them to be; but, as Sanchonia- 
tho plainly indicates, because they were labourers of the 
soil. 

(S4f)''Afiuvog xoti Muyo^, Amynos, says the Abbe Mignot, 
comes /rom the Phoenician aman^ to be faithful, 8cc. ; 
and Magos from <31^, mog^ which signifies, says the Abbe, 
kre foible, s^ecouler, se dissiper, S^c. 1 agree with the 
learned Academician in both of these etymologies. 

(35) Muroljp xa) The first of these names was 

probably in Phoenician. It is derived from 

sharah, solvit. The second is clearly pHit, tsadik, Justus. 
This, it will be remembered, is the epithet given to 
Noach in Scripture. 

(36) The w'ords between the brackets are evidently in- 
terpolated. ^ 

(37) JioVxou^oi, Dioskouroi ; Jovis pueri. Damascius 
says, ^aSuxw yap eyevovTO TralSe^, ov$ Aio(rxo6pQv$ ipixrjvevovo'i 
xa) Ka^etpov; — there were sons born to Saduk, whose names 
are interpreted Dioskouroi and Kabeiroi. We receive 
the following information from Cicero — Jioa-xoopot etiam 
apud Grcecos multis modis nominantur. Primi tres, qui 
appellantur Anaces, Athenis ex Jove, rege antiquhsimo, 
et Proserpina nati, Tritopatrens, Eubuleus, Dionysus. Se- 
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cundiy Jove tertio nali ex Leda, Castor et Pollux , Tertii 
dicutitur a tionnullis Alco, et Melampus, Emolus, Jtrei 
JiUiy qui Pelope natus fait. 'I'he Greeks, according to 
ciislom, made all this mythology their own. But Cicero 
gives us the key by which we may explain the name whicli 
Sanchoniatho employed, and which Philo has rendered by 
Dioskouroi. Tlie first three Dioskouroi were called 
Anaces, We may be pretty certain that this name was 
Anakirn, in Phoenician. Frequent mention is made 
of the Anakim in Scripture; but it is not easy to under- 
stand why these p]3)/'"02, beni-^Anaky sons of Anak, should 
be called by the Phoenician author sons of Tsadik. It 
may be curious to enquire how the Greeks came to 
denominate them Dioskouroi. The Greeks, who visited 
Phoenice, might hear much of the beni-Anaky sons of 
Anak. Tiiey easily changed the Phoenician Anak into 
their own word avaf, anaXy king ; and the sons of Anak 
soon became ot 7r<x7Ss$ roO avaKrog — the sons of the king. 
But who was this king.? Jupiter no doubt. Thus the 
beni-Anak, or Anakim, were understood to be Dios- 
kouroi y Jovis pueri. 

The Greeks describe the Kabeiroi sometimes as gods, 
and sometimes as priests. Thus the scholiast of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius (L. 1.) holds them to be the same with 
Ceres, Proserpine, Pluto, and Mercury ; while Strabo 
(C. 10.) classes them w’ith the Curetes, the Dactyli, and 
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the Telchines. The word Ka^stpoi, Kabeiroi, is derived by 
some writers from oahiriniy fortes ^ validi. Others 

believe it to have been written D'’TI1KD, cabirirn ; and to 
have been composed of the particle D, ///ce, as, and 
abirim, mighty ones. In this case the cabirirn v\*ere 
originally similitudes, images, of the great gods of the 
Phoenicians. 

It is difficult to tell what was the origin of the name of 
the Korybantes. Some Greek writers say that the Kory- 
bantes were the sons of Korybas, the son of lasus and 
Cybele. The author of the Etymologicon Magnum pro- 
poses other origins of the name, wdiich are not worth 
repeating. The word was originally Phoenician, and it is 
losing time to seek for its source in Greek. 1 observe 
that in Hebrew the word koreban, signifies an 

oblation, or sacrifice. The priests employed in offer- 
ing sacrifices might have been denominated from this 
word. "I’lie verbjnp, karab, signifies appropinquavit ; 
but it also means to offer up, to offer any thing hs an 
oblation. (See Levit. i. 5.) The Korybantes, therefore, 
were not Safjxovej as the Greeks chose to call them, 
but more probably the priests wdio offered sacrifices to the 
Gods of the Phoenicians and Phrygians. 

(36) Are we to understand from this, that Ousoos and 
Chrysor, already mentioned as navigators, had braved the 
dangers of the sea in boats ? 
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(39) p'by, Elion, Most High. Melchi-tsedek, king of 

justice, was IHD, Cohen El Elion, Priest of God 

Most High. (Gen. xiv.) 

( 40 ) "T^tarog, Ili/psistos, AltmimuSy Most High. 

( 41 ) ByjgovL The orthography might have been in 
the Phojuician; but still 1 conceive the word to have 
been the same with the Hebrew 

( 42 ) This passage is very remarkable, and deserves par- 
ticular attention. I am of opinion, that Philo did not 
clearly comprehend it, and that he has mistaken the sense 
of the original with respect to the word herith, which he 
writes beroiiih, and w hich he has made the proper name 
of a female. I shall submit the Greek of Philo to the 
consideration of the reader, and I shall then lay before him 
W’hat I should suppose to have been nearly the original 
text of Sanchoniatho. I shall however employ, as usual, 
the Hebrew ordiography. 

The Greek version of Philo: 

KttTx TOVTOvg ylveTul Tig *EXiouv, KotXo6[Jt,svQg ''T^KTTog, xu) 
iflXetot A6yojX6V>) firjgoufl, 6) xou xaTcixouv Trsp) Bv^Xov, cSv 
ysvvuToti 'ETTiysiog *Auro^&oi)v, ov vTvepov exaXsiTuy Ovpuvov* 
dig aid avrov xu) vneg (rroi^eiov vwep^oX^v rot) xaXXovg 
ovofxat^siv ovpctvov, ysvmTai Se rovrcp a8eX^ij sx tcov TposipYjfjLS-- 
vctfv, ^ xu] exX^Sri Tij, xoci to xuXXog itm «ut%, 
exa^ecrav rijy of^ww/xov yy/V, 

^mong these was born a certain Elion, called Most 
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High, and a female named Berouth; and they dwelt 
near Bt/blos. From them sprang Terrene, or Indigenous, 
whom they afterwards called Heaven; as also from him 
the element above ns, on account of the excellence of ih 
beauty, is named heaven. But there was born to f leaven, 
of those before-mentioned, a sister, zcho teas called Earth; 
and on account of her beauty, they say, the earth zvas 
called by the same name. 

The original Phoenician text as 1 suppose it to have 
been written by Sanchoniatho. 

DDina 'n'l 

: nm«n \o ’D p by 

Kipi 'Ni niD o ^yby ypim qu? Kipj uia ]3-nnN 
yixn /IN Diy Nnp’i hdin mnN ovb 'n'l ; di:' 

: IND/TNID n^D O 1/11 DN HDnN 

I am disposed to think that Sandioniutho spoke ol 
Baal-herith ; and that Philo mistook his meaning. The 
word baal is often used to signify husband, and Philo may 
have interpreted baal-berith, husband of Berilh. With 
regard to the proper name wliicli lie has rendered by Guru- 
//os (Heaven) I can have no doubt that it was Shem. 'J'he 
word Dti^, shem, may have been used by the Plioenicians 
to signify heaven, though the Hebrews always employ the 
plural form shemirn. The name of Epigeios, or 

Autocthon, which I, have rendered Terrene and Indigenous 
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(to avoid circumlocution,) was probably Adam in the 
original. I can find no other way of interpreting Autoc- 
thon as a proper name in Hebrew ; and we must not be 
surprised at the confusion which reigns in the whole ac- 
count. Sanchonialho appears to have mingled, without 
paying the slightest attention to dates, what he remembered 
of the sacred records of the Hebrews with the mythologi- 
cal fictions of the Phoenicians. Neither did he hesitate to 
introduce repeatedly the same person under different 
names into different parts of his narrative. These faults 
are, however, perhaps to be attributed, at least in part, to 
his translator, as I have observed in the beginning of this 
chapter. 

But to return to the passage in question. I have little 
doubt that Philo found Baal Berilh in the original. It 
might be difficult for him to Understand what could be 
the signification of these words, if berith w^ere not a pro- 
per name. He might consequently read Elioit, baal 
Berithy Elion, husband of Berith ; a sense which the 
words will undoubtedly bear. In fact he might be unable 
to comprehend the same words in any other sense. Had 
l^liou been denominated Baal, or Lord, of Berytus, the 
fact would no doubt have been mentioned by Philo, who 
seems to have never hesitated to introduce an interpolation 
when he thought it necessary. But it clearly appears tha> 
he understood berith to, have been the name of a female. 
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Ou the other hand, we may reasonably conclude that he 
mistook the sense^ because it is to be remembered, that 
Sanchoniatho might most naturally have introduced the 
name of Baal-berith into his w'ritings. He flourished at 
the very time when the worship of Baal-herith prevailed 
in the land of Israel, and when Jerubaal, whom Porphyry 
calls 7e^0jLt^aXoj, was ruler over that country. Having given 
more attention to the passage, than I had done when i 
spoke of it in a former chapter, I am now disposed to 
think, not only that the Phoenician writer meant the Baal- 
heritli mentioned in the book of Judges, but that this name 
signifies Lord oj the covenant y and not Lord oj puri/ica- 
tiou, as Parkhuist seems so understand it. I therefore 
conclude it to be probable, that Noach was worshipped 
by his idolatrous descendants as Lord of the covenant; 
which might signify either a deity worshipped under that 
name, or simply the covenanter. Thus /inn 

signifies covenantirs with Jbram. (Gen.xiv. 13.) The 
expression is idiomatic. Consequently Noach, whose 
covenant with Jehovah must have been long remembered 
by his descendants, might have been first called baal-herith, 
covenanter^ and might have been afterwards adored as a 
deity under the same name. The adorers of the Sun per- 
sonified that luminary, and worshipped him under the title 
•of Baal. But they also frequently identified the personified 
Sun with Noach. This point has been clearly proved by 
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several writers; and particularly by Messrs. Bryant and 
Faber. It was probably of Noacli, identified with the 
personified Sun, that Sanchoniatho spoke under the name 
of Elion. This name, signifying most high, was a title 
given by the heliolaters to the object of their worship. It 
was no doubt for this reason, that Abraham did not say, 
that he had lifted up his hand to El Elion, but to Jehovah 
El Elion, (Gen. xiv.) 

Sanchoniatho appears to have likewise identified the 
personified Heaven with Shem, the son of Noach; and 
to have stated that Shem was originally called Adam, 
which name Philo renders by Epigeios and Antocthon. 
In all the Pagan cosmogonies the heavens and the earth 
were supposed to have been originally confounded toge- 
ther in a chaotic state. The Phoenician writer may have 
remembered, that the Hebrew Scriptures represented the 
earth as originally void and inform, and that God after- 
wards made the firmament. He may therefore have 
wished to indicate that his personified Heaven, an object 
of adoration among idolaters, had been formed out of the 
terrene matter of which the earth itself was made ; and 
he accordingly describes this personified Heaven as first 
bearing the name of Adain^ who was formed out of the 
earth. The name of Shem, which might be interpreted 
Heaven, favoured the disposition of the idolaters to iden- 
tify the names of the Patriarchs with those of their own 
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deities. The Patriarchs were no doubt highly venerated 
by their descendants. I'o associate them with the objects 
of Tsabean worship was a matter of no small importance 
to the cause of idolatry. In the case before us the name 
of Shem, signifying heaven, answered tlie purposes of the 
worshippers of the hosts of Ijeaven. There were many 
names which were less suitable; and they appear to have 
been changed to others more convenient. This is probably 
the real reason, why we hear so little, or indeed nothing, 
of Noach under his proper name from the mythologists, 
W'helher of Egypt, or of Asia. Hut still I can have little 
doubt, that Noach, though not directly called by that 
name, was identified with the personified Sun. Shejii 
more easily, and more evidently, was identified wdtli the 
personified heaven. 

1 shall now submit to the consideration of the reader a 
literal translation of the Phoenician given above. 

And there was among them a certain many Elion 
{Most High) Baal’berithy {Lord of the covenant) ; and 
he and his wife dwelt near Biubel {Byblosf And Elion 
begot a son, and his name was Adamy because he was 
formed out of the earth. Afterwards Adam was called 
Shem, and the firmament above us, because it is beautiful 
to behold, was called Shem {IJeaven), And Shem had a 
sister y and her name was Adamah {earth ) ; and Shem 
railed the earth after the name of his sister Adarnahy be- 
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cause she zms very fair to look on {ox ^ was of a very 
beautiful aspect). 

(43) In stating that Elion, (Hypsistos) was killed by 
wild beasts, Sanchoniatho plainly shows that by the Most 
High he meant the personified Sun. Thus the Phoeni- 
cians represented Adonis, another personification of the 
Sun, as having been killed by a wild boar. The inytho- 
logists feigned that the Sun expired and revived annually ; 
and the wild beasts of which Sanchoniatho speaks were 
probably the zodiacal animals. 

(44) Ilos, the same as Kronos, Damascius says that 
the Phoenicians and Syrians called Kronos, AV, and Bel, 
and Bolathen ; w hich were therefore El, Bel, and 

Bel-aitou, or Bel-iton ; or perhaps 
Baal-aiton, w hich the Syrians would pronounce jBo/-«eYow. 
These names, which signify Deus, Dominus, and Dommus 
fortis, were all solar appellations. Kronos, or Saturn, 
was no other than the Sun, worshipped as the God and 
regulator of time. Saturnus ipse, qui auctor est tempo- 
rum, et ideo a Grweis immutata liter a Kqovo^ quasi Xpovog 
vacatur, quid aliud nisi Sol intelligendus est ? Macrob. 
L. 1. 

(43) Betulos is here named as one of the sons of 
Ouranos, Of this deity no mention is made by any 
other writer; and I am persuaded that Philo has mistaken 
the sense of tlie original, Sanchoniatlio probably wrote 
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bl^, El, Hel Beth-el, El, the God of Beth^eL 
It will be remembered that Bethel was the place chosen 
by Jeroboam for the celebration of idolatrous rites. It 
was there he placed one of his golden calves. Now we 
are assured by Kimchi, one of the most learned of the 
Rabbin, that the idol of Moloch had the form of a calf. 
It is probable therefore that Moloch was the deity adored 
by Jeroboam in Bethel. But when the Greeks and Latins 
spoke of Moloch, they always gave him the name of 
Kroiios or Saturn. Thus there can be no doubt that the 
God to whom the Carthaginians sacrificed children was 
no other than Moloch ; and the writers of Greece and 
Rome always denominate this cruel deity Kronos and 
Saturn. Now since the God of Bethel was Moloch, and 
Moloch was Kronos ; and since no such God as Betulos was 
ever heard of, I would read for TAov, tov xa) /vpovov, xa\ 
Brrvhov — ' iKov, (tov xu) Kgdvov,)Tov Ssov Bs6^\oij ; the original 
having been El, Hel Bethel, El, the God of Bethel. El 
seems to have been used, like Baal and Melech, or Moloch, 
as a solar title. It properly signifies Deus, Deus forth. 
There can be little doubt that this word was that of 
which Philo has made llos. 

(46) xa) Aaywv, Icrri Sirwv. See what I have said of 
Dagon in the first volume of this tvork. I shall only add 
here that yi, dag, piscis, is the root. Thence was formed 
the verb ilil, dagah, 7nultiplicari,fmcundari more pisciurn. 
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From this last word came dagan, frumentum — corn 
being so called from the multiplying and fecundating of 
the seed. The deity worshipped by the Philistines and 
Phoenicians was called Dagon, as representing the fecun- 
dating power of the Sun. The idol had the head and 
hands of a man, and the body and tail of a fish. Accord- 
ingly when the ark of Jehovah was placed in the temple of 
the head and hands of the idol fell down, and 
when the Philistines entered the temple they found the 
dag, the fish, alone remaining in its place. But Dagon, 
considered as the representative of the fecundating power 
of the Sun, w^as principally worshipped as the God of 
corn. Hence Philo explains the name by putting it into 
Greek Xiroiv,frument arias. 

(47) Diodorus Siculus (L. 3.) likewise calls Atlas the 
brother of Kronos. Eupolernus, cited by Eusebius, 
(Pr. Ev. E. 9.) says that Atlas was the same with Enoch, 
if Atlas w as a real person, his history has been strangely 
altered by the mythologists, who represent him as one of 
the Titans, and who tell us that Jupiter placed the 
heavens on his shoulders, and that Perseus showed him 
the Gorgon's head, and changed him into a mountain. 

(48) It is difficult to guess how the name of Hermes 
Trismegistus could have been expressed in Phoenician. 
If the passage be not interpolated, which I much suspect, 
It would seem that Sanchoniatho considered the Egyptian 
Osiris to be the same with the Phoenician Kronos, since 


Or 10 
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he could not have been ignorant^ that Hermes, or rather 
Thoth, was represented by the Egyptians as the friend, 
counsellor, and secretary of Osiris. 

(49) Persephone and Athena. It appears from the 
scholiast of Apollonius Rhodius, that Proserpine was 
called Axiokersa by the Samothracians. Bochart says 
that this name is composed of THN, achaz, possessio, and 
VT, kerets, excidium. I cannot give my assent to this 
etymology. But the' name of Axiokersa was probably only 
given to Proserpine in the mysteries. That which San- 
choniatho employed might have been Lilith^ the 

name of the Phoenician Hecate* 

Five different goddesses are enumerated by Cicero as 
bearing the name of Athena, or Minerva. He says that 
the third was the daughter of Jupiter; but, according to 
Arnobius, she was Saturni film, et quee usum excogitavit 
armorum. (Arnob. adv. Gent.) The name then that Philo 
found in the text of Sanchoniatho might have been 
Aitenahy which signifies forth, virilis. The Greeks ap- 
pear to have composed the character of their Athena out 
of that of the Egyptian Neitha, and out of the sense of 
this Phoenician word aitenah. They again confoinided 
the signification of this name with that of the word 
aton, or iton, which signifies a forge, because arms and 
armour, over which Minerva presided, w’ere fabricated m 
forges. Hence this Goddess was said to be married to 
Vulcan, to whom she bore Ericthonius. 
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BoitriKih ^'H^aiOTTOs yuf^cjo ysvvu *Epi^$ovm. 

(Tzez. in Lycophr.) Another Greek writer says, oQev 
auT^y eSsOTToltja’c^u "'EXAv/Vs^, Ka$a7rsg xu) ty^v TroXg/^/xcoTax^jv 
'A^YIvoiv *Iroov!oo /xsv liTri g^Qucrotv 6uyoiTsgci — Whence the 
Greeks ranked her among the Gods, as the most warlike 
Athena^ and daughter of Itonius, Now this passage 
shows, if I err not, that the name of Athena was considered 
by some, at least, of the Greeks as connected with the 
Phoenician words cited above. TJie name of Itonius 
seems clearly to be derived from PDN, aton, or iton, a 
forge. 

(50) I can have little doubt that this name should have 
been written Temarous, or Tamarous, instead of Dema- 
rous. Mention is afterwards made of the same personage, 
when he is called Zehg Ariiuaqoog, Jupiter Demarous, I 
am inclined to think that Sanchoniatho spoke of 
Baal-Tamar. There was a city called after the name 
of this deity. (Judg. xx. 33.) Tamar signiiies (polvi^, palfna ; 
and this was a tree peculiarly consecrated to the Sun. It 
was therefore probably that luminary which was wor- 
shipped under the name of BaaUtamar, Dominus palmee. 

(51) The river Adonis fell into the sea at By bios, and 

I take this name to be a corruption for Baiubel, 

which signifies the entrance of the river. 

(52) Eloeirn, It is true that judges and magistrates, as 
well as angels and daemons, were sometimes named 

But if SanchoniatliQ had read the Hebrew 
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Scriptures, as Porphyry says, and as this fragment itself 
attests, he must have known to whom the word in question 
was applied xar It may therefore be suspected, 

that he purposely referred its origin to the name of the 
Phoenician deity whom he called El, 

(53) Sadidos, The root, whence this name is apparently 

taken, does not exist in Hebrew ; but we find it in Arabic, 
in which language sad, signifies obstruxil ; though 
varying from this sense, sadid, means bene directus* 

I greatly suspect, however, that Sanchoniatho wrote 
Sarir, which is evidently to be derived from sarar, 
conluinax, vel rebellis fuit ; and that Philo read THD, 
Sadid, for Sarir, The daleth and resh in the Phoe- 

nician characters may be yet more easily mistaken for each 
other than in the Chaldaic. 

(54) Vossius derives the name of Ilhea from the He- 
brew arets, terra — Mazochi better from the Chal- 
daic area^ terra. But 1 can find no example from 

which we can suppose that any Deity was worshipped by 
the Phoenicians, Syrians, or Chaldeans, under the name of 
Arets, or Area, Rhea, as every one knows, was the same 
with Terra, Ci/bele, i\\G Magua Mater, Mater Deorum, 
JNow’ the author of the Etyinologicon says, ^ rpo^og 

xu) f} — Koi) rj ^Peoc, xct) xot) ^Apifilu — 

Amma, nurse and mother; and Rhea is called both 
Ammas and Ammia, But this appellation of Rhea must 
have come to the Greeks from the Phoenician or Syrians, 
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in whose dialects amah, or ama, or amma, 

signifies mother. The probability then seems to be that 
Philo found Ama, or Amma^ in the original, which he 
rendered by Rhea, 

(55) 1 shall have occasion to speak of this name in a 
subsequent note* 

(5G) El[iotp[ji,ivYiv xa) "'flpotv — Fate and Beauty, Ilei- 
marmene is here a personification of Fate, or of the de- 
crees ordained by Fate. 1 know not how tins name may 
have been expressed in tlie original, unless it were by 
nprr, chukah, which signifies statutum, decretum. It seems 
not improbable, however, that the Phoenicians may have 
had a deity named Clmkah, or Chukokah, after whom the 
Canaanites called one of their cities ilppH, Chukokah, 
(Josh, xix.) Concerning the word B\yupp.BVYi the reader may 
consult the Asclepius attributed to Hermes, (c. 14.) 

llora, hour, season, beauty. We find in Chaldaic 
shah, and shata, Nvhich may be nearly inter- 

preted in the same manner. 

(57) Bochart laughs at the xl$ov$ epL^6xov$, animated 
stones, of Philo ; and adds, scripserat, credo, Sanchonia- 
thon lapides unctos, a radice in ungendi 

notione apud Syros usitata, Sed B et transpositis pro 
scriptum Unde factum ut lapides uncti 

mutarentur in anirnatos. This is ingenious ; but 1 think 
Sanchoniatho may have meant to speak of those stones, 
which are called rockmg stones, and some of which still 
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exist in Britain. The Britons were probably taught liow 
to raise and place these stones by the Phoenicians. It 
might be absurd to call them animated in a literal sense ; 
but this seems to be nothing else than a figurative ex- 
pression. We might as well cavil at a phrase in use, if I 
mistake not, among our own ililettanti, who, when they 
admire a fine statue, talk of the living marble. 

The remarks of Bochart on the Bcdt/Ua are full of that 
learning which he could pour forth on almost every subject. 
But after all that has been said, the etymology of the 
word appears to me to be very plain. Shrines and tem- 
ples were erected in honour of the Sun. These were called 
Bit or Jiiti- BY, houses, or temples, of El; 
and El, as every one knows, was a solar title, given to the 
Sun by the worshippers of that iiimiiiaiy. But by degrees 
tevery place, where the Sun was adored, was called Bilh-El, 
or Beth-El ; and as it was the custom of the heliolaters to 
raise stones, pillars, and statues, in honour of their God, 
in the places where they had offered him worship, these 
came to be also called Bethi-EL The worshippers of the 
true God had probably first adopted this custom, which 
was followed by the idolaters. The former, when they 
pronounced the name of El, (God,) understood Jehovah ; 
but the latter by the same name understood the Sun, whom 
they variously called, El, Baal, Melech, Shemesh, 
Jacob meant the House of God, (of Jehovah God,) by 
Beth-El; but the idolaters meant by the same word the 
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house of their own great deity, the Sun. Now it is to be 
observed that Jacob says, naSD '/lOKTItyN nKlH HKH 
D'n‘?» m n'n' — this stone which I have placed Jo?' a 
pillar shall be God's house. But since this Patriarch 
called the stone which he set up Beth-Elohim, we may be 
pretty certain that the stones y pillars^ and stelcCy set up by 
heliolaters in honor of the Sun, were called Bethi-El, 
Here then 1 think we have a clear explanation of the 
origin of the word brcij/lia. Those, however, who would 
rather derive it from the Greek, may consult the Etymo- 
logicon in voce BuItv\o$. 

(58) Zeb^ 'Aporpiog. This name might have been 
Baal charishy in the original. 

(59) We have here a repetition of the name of ; 
the just man, who was probably Noach. 

(60) 1 consider EsculapiuSy or Asklepiosy to have been 
originally a solar title. I shall have occasion to speak of 
the etymology of this name in another note. 

(61) Jupiter, Belus, and Apollo. Zeus was the name 

by which the Greeks generally called the Baal, Beel, or 
Belus, of the Phoenicians and Syrians ; and yet a distinc- 
tion is made here between Jupiter and Belus. Philo has 
probably made some mistake. Sanchoniatho may have 
said that Kronos, whom he may have here called IVD, 
Chiuriy had three sons, each of whom, as well as that deity, 
was named El, and bn, Bel, and Ab-EL 

These were all solar titles. The last name, Ab-El, is com- 
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posed of ah, pater y and El, Deus; but by this word the 
heliolaters generally understood the Sun. D’Herbelot 
observes that the Sun was frequently called Ab by the 
Oriental idolaters. This solar title of Ah-El, which 
might be also sounded Ah-Al, and Ab^Ol, was probably 
that which the Europeans changed into Apollo. Vossius 
cites the words of Hesychius — Kg^Tsg ; and 
adds,ybr^6fsse Apollo, ex Cretico A^eXiog, 

(f)2) Hesiod makes Pontus anterior to Kronos. It is 
difficult to say, however, what could have been the name 
in the original. The Greeks attempted to derive the 
name of Pontos from their own language. It appears 
from the Etymologicon Magnum, that some brought it 
from Ttvioi, jlo, flare ; and others from ttovo;, labor. But 
this word was evidently of Oriental origin, though it be 
doubtful whether we can ascertain from what root it 
sprang. Poiitiis, says the Abbe Mignot, vieiit de 
helhen, qiii datis V Arahe signijie mi cours d'eaii dans un 
grand lit. I have been unable to find this sense of the 
word, lion, helhen, or heten, in Hebrew, and haten, 
or hatn, in Arabic, signify venter, and metaphorically pars 
interior rei. It is to be besides observed, that thou|W the 
Abbe’s derivation of the name of the marine God might be 
suitable as describing the sea ; yet it would by no means 
answ'er in accounting, for example, for the name of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 

The name of Typhon is the next which occurs. Thus 
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Typhon appears to have been a Phoenician as well as an 
Egyptian deity. The name was probably taken from the 
Arabians; who call a noxious wind tuphon. They 

also denominate a storm of wind and rain ^ 3^9 tuphan. 
The proper sense is a whirlwind ; because the root is 
tuphy gyravity circumivit. The God of the storm and of 
the whirlwind was not improperly classed with the God of 
the sea. The Egyptians made of this God their evil daemon. 

The author of the Etymologicon Magnum derives the 
name of Nereus utto Tyj$ no doubt because this sea- 

god w'as a good swimmer. It might, however, have oc- 
curred to this writer, that a Phoenician name was more 
likely to be derived from the l^hccnician than from the 
Greek. I should think that it came from ^11^, nahary 
jluxity whence we also have neharyjiumeru Hesiod 
passes a high eulogium on Nereus, whom he makes the 
son, and not the father of Pontus, 

(G3) Bochart derives the name of IloasidwVy Poseidou, 
from pauity which, he says, signifies dilatare et expan- 
dere. The proper sense of this word is, to stripy to spoliate. 
It also signifies, to rush forth, to break forth. It seems 
to ill e that the God of the sea received this name as the 
breaker forth. The Greeks had probably so understood 
it ; but as they unhesitatingly derived foreign names from 
their own language, they varied their explanation of this 
name from the sense which it originally bore, and main- 
tained that Poseidon signified Earth-shaker. Thus the 
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etymologist says^ ctito too yrsSoy, xu) too <re/w, ytvsTui TTsSocrlcoif* 
xal 6v 07rgj/3i^fli(rft«J, lIo<rsi^mf nupu to aelsiv to Trshv^ x. r* A. 
^from pedon (humus) and seio (quatio) is produced pedo- 
sioHy and hy transposition poseidon, from shaking the 
ground, Sfc. Still tliis interpretation lias reference to the 
original sense of the word. It was from the Libyans that the 
Greeks first obtained this name (Hcrodot. L. 2.); and the 
descendants of Phut probably called llie God lOU/S), Pasat, 
or Past, or perhaps Posat, as presiding over the 

waters, which had burst forth from the great abyss, and 
which had shaken the earth in making their eruption from 
its cavities. Ne inter physicas quidem philosophias satis 
constat, says Aulus Gellius, V entorurnne vi accidant, spe- 
cus, hiatusqtie, terras suheuniium ; an aquarum suiter in 
terrarum cavis undantium Jluctihiis : itn uli videntur ex* 
istimasse antiquissimi Grcecorum, qui Neptufium svvo(r{yotm, 
xa) (reurix^ova, appeilaverunt. But whether Bochart's 
explanation, or that which I have suggested, be the more 
accurate, there can be little doubt that the name of Posei- 
don is derived from Thus the city in Lucania, 

which was founded by the Phoenicians, and of which the 
fine ruins still remain, was called Pa^stum by the Latins, 
and Posidonia by the Greeks. There can be no question 
that this city w as originally called Pasat, or Past, or Pcest, 
after the name of the god of the sea. 

^<eptune was another name of the same deity, who 

% 

appears to have been called Pasat, or Pcest, by the 
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Africans, and Nepat, or Nept, by the Asiatics. Both 
names were originally given to the sea, and thence to the 
deity that was supposed to rule over the sea. But as on 
the shores of Libya this deity was called Pasat, or Past, 
as the breaker --for lli^ he seems to have been called Nepal, 
Nept, or Nepht, on the coasts of Phoenice and of Asia 
Minor, as the spreader-forth. Thi^ last name is derived from 
the root p^, nep, or neph, to spread forth. The word /13J, 
nepat, OY nephat, \s used in Scripture as signifying an extent, 
or tract, of country, all the extent {region) 

of Dor, (I Kings iv. 11.) It is also used to signify a 
boundary or border. Thus nephoth, is frequently 

rendered borders, in the English version. At ver. 2. c. xi. 
of the book of Joshua, where this word occurs, Munster 
says in a note, exponitiir ab Hebrais {naphah) pro 
tiriD {niachoz). Now maclioz signifies terminus, port us 
marts ; and, indeed, as far as 1 recollect, the word 
nepholh, is never employed, except when mention is made 
of districts near the sea. Some analogy seems to have 
existed, as Bochart indicates, between nephoth and the 
name of the Egyptian Goddess Nephtj/s, which is thus in- 
terpreted by Plutarch — Ne<f>Qvv Hcc\ov(ri ru 

xu] TTotgopiix, xa) ^J/ocuovt<x — thej/ call the ex- 

tremities of the land, and promontories, and districts 
bordering on the sea, nephlhps. It would seem then that the 
word nepat, or nept, was a name originally applied to the 
sea, as presenting a vast expanse to the eye — tliat the sea 
coast came to be also denominated from this word — and 
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that the God of the sea was so called from the name thus 
given to the element over which he ruled. The Latins 
appear to have obtained the name of Neptune from the 
Asiatics. I^igidius, says Macrobiiis, de Diis libido deci-- 
mo nono requirity num DU Penates sint Trojanorum 
Apollo et Neptunus, qui muros eis fecisse diciinUir ; et num 
eos in Italiam JEneas advexerit. Cornelius quoque Labeo 
libro de Diis Penatibus eadem existimat. Ilanc opinionem 
sequitur Maro, cum dicity 


Sic fatus, meritos aris mactahai honoreSy 
Taurum NeptiuiOy taurum tihi, pulcher Apollo, 

Sanchonialho, if we can trust to Philo, makes Sidon the 
son of Pontus, and the brother of Neptune ; and Sidon is 
said to have been the inventor of singing, because he pos- 
sessed a fine voice. 1 cannot help thinking that Philo 
must have misunderstood the original. Perhaps the Phoe- 
nician author called Sidon ab-sur, for 

ab-Tsur ; and wrote the name with an s, instead of ts» 
The Arabians certainly write Sur, instead of Tsur ; and 
the Phoenicians may have done the same thing. This 
orthography, however, may have deceived Philo; who 
may have thought that sur, was written for sir, 
cantusy cantilena y carmen. We find examples even in 
Hebrew where sur is written for 62>, cantus, as at 1 Sam. 
xviii. 6. The word aby which properly signifies father, 
also signifies author, inventor. It may be presumed then 
hat Sanchoniatho did not call Sidon the inventor of song. 
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but the father of Sur, or Tsur^ which we call Tyre. 
Isaiah calls Tyre the daughter of Sidon. 

(64) Melkarthus has been understood by some as 
equivalent to Melech-arets, rex terra, Bochart 

prefers Melech-karta, rex urbis, Selden 

reads Melech-aritSy rex robustus, pravalidus. 

Melkarthus, or Hercules, was worshipped at Tyre from 
the most remote antiquity. (Herodot. L. 2 .) 

Heracles, or Hercules, was no other than a solar title. 
The Phoenicians seem to have adored the Sun under the 
names of Aur-cul, and ller-cal ; which 

signified the light and heat of the universe — universal light 
— universal heat. To these wc may add, TLsh- 

ail, ignis universiis, the universal fire, whence proceed the 
light and heat, which illumine and warm the world. 

Neither does it appear tome that Asklepios, or Escula- 
pius, was any other than Ilercul, or Es-cul, distinguished 
by a particular symbol. The Marchese Venuti pretends 
that Escul, or Hescul, was the name by which Hercules 
was first known in Italy, In quei tempi antichissimi, 
says he, tanto valeva Vr die Vs, anzi podiissimo, 0 nulla 
si servivano delVr ; come Fusius, in vece di Furiiis, V ale- 
sins di Valerius : durnjue si puo dedurre die pronunciassero 
Ilescules, e die questa fusse la denominazione pid antica. 
I should think it more likely, that the deity in question 
being called sometimes Hercul, and sometimes Esad, by 
the Asiatics, the Latins might have varied the name in the 
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same manner. We have, however, no proof of this having 
been the case ; nor, as far as 1 know, did the Latins ever 
write Hescules for Hercules. 

Asklepios, or Esciilapiiis, was no other than the Sun 
worshipped as the source of health, and as the preserver 
of life. Macrobiiis describes ^sculapius to be vts salu- 
bris de substantia soHs subveniens anirnis corporibusque 
mortalium. Accordingly he was feigned by the poets to 
be the son of Apollo. But there can be no question that 
the niytliologists considered A^^sculapius as the Sun. Pau- 
sanias says that the image of this God was called the image 
of health ; and adds, nal TraiS* wj tov 

dpof/^ov Itt* yrig vyslav T^omvTct — a7id it is manifest 

even to a childf that the SmCs course routid the earth 
causes health to mortals. It would appear then that 
Asklepios, or ^sculapitis, was the same as Aar-culy 
llerculy or Escul, dislinguished by a particular quality, or 
attribute. The Greeks, with their usual veracity, repre- 
sented Asklepios as a Grecian deity, and as the God of 
Epidaurus. They pretended that his original name was 
Epios, Thus Lycophron says, 

*A.pfjjyov al^iiawcriy ’HttIov yvvov 
'AoToiai Kal Trotfivaian Trpevpievy fxoXelr, 

They implore the auxiliary offspring of Epios to come 
with JTiildness to the citizens and flocks, Tzetzes tells us 
that Asklepios was originally called Epios, but that having 
cured Askles, King of Epidaurus, he was afterwards named 
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Asklepios. It may seem, however, more probable, that 
epioSy which signifies chmenSy mitiSy was an epithet which 
the Greeks originally gave to Esculy the Sun, considered 
as the preserver of health. But as Sanchoniatho, who 
flourished before the Trojan war, assigns a far more re- 
mote date than the time in which he himself lived to 
Asklepios, we may suspect that the Greeks gave the 
epithet of epios to Escul, as the substitute of some Phoe- 
nician word, which was often or always associated with 
the name of Escul, when adored as the God of health. A 
serpent was the peculiar symbol of iEsculapius ; and the 
word nySN, apahy or epah, (frequently written apoy 

or epa, or epcj in the Talmud,) signifies a viper, a basilisk, 
a serpent. This word may have been often conjoined with 
that of Esculy when the Sun was adored as influencing the 
health of mortals ; and the Greeks, though they still repre- 
sented the apOy or epe, or serpent, as the companion of 
the God, may have altered the Oriental name into a word 
in their own language. 

(G6) AstartCy suruamed the greatest, Philo probably 
found nbnjn AsUterotk hagedolahy in the origi- 

nal. This Goddess was generally considered as the Moon; 
but Suidas says that the planet Venus was named Astarte. 
The same Goddess, however, might preside over the 
moon and over the star of evening. Thus in Egypt 
Isis was considered as the moon ; and the evening star 
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was called the star of Isis. (Diodor. Sicul. L. 1! Plutarch, 
de Is. et Osir. Plin. L. 2. c. 8.) According to Philo, 
Astarte was the same as Venus; and Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor, L. 3.) says she was the fourth of that name. 

The word ashterothy or asteroth, is generally und^stood 
to signify Jiocks» This may truly appear a' very strange 
name for a goddess. The Greeks, who altered Asteroth 
into Astarte, would have it to signify a star. But this 
notion is untenable fora moment. We must endeavour to 
account for the name in another manner. * 

As the Tsabaists addressed their worship to the 
isabaothy the celestial host^, they of course paid much 
attention to the motions and positions of the Sun and 
Moon and planets. The divisions of ihe zodiac, as 1 have 
proved in my Essay on the Monuments of Esneh and 
Denderah, were know n to the Egyptians and Orientalists 
from a very remote aera ; nor were they ignorant, as I 
have likewise shown, of the apparent motion of the stars 
in longitude. That they had calculated the period in 
which a complete sideral revolution is efifected is equally 
clear, since they had divided the great circle, the ecliptic, 
into 360 degrees, and the zodiac into 12 signs, and into 72 
dodecans. But 72 years is the period in which the Sun re- 
trogrades a degree. Consequently 360 years multiplied 
by 72 wdll give 25,920 years, the period in w hich the pole 
of the equator turns round the pole of the ecliptic, and 
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gives to the starry heavens the appearance of an entire 
revolution found the earth, while in fact it is only this globe 
itself which has changed its position with respect to the stars. 
Now at the epoch of the deluge, and for several centuries 
after that event, according to the chronology of the LXX, 

, the Sun at the vernal equinox, reckoning by the real 
zodiac, was in the constellation of Taurus. Following the 
same chronology, the Sun at the vernal equinox retrograded 
into the constellation of Aries, rather more than six cen- 
turies*after the deluge, about 4320 years before the pre- 
sent time, supposing the Sun to be now just entering the 
30th degree of Aquarius at the vernal equinox, and always 
reckoning according to the real zodiac. The equinoctial 
Sun passed from Aries into Pisces rather more than three 
centuries before the Christian acra. Thus from the time 
of the deluge, until within about 335 years before Christ, 
the Sun bad been first rather more than 630 years in tlie 
constellation of Taurus, and afterwards 2l60 years in the 
constellation of Aries, at the vernal equinox. It follows 
that the Tsabaists first considered Taurus, and afterwards 
Aries, as the leading constellation. The emblems of these 
two constellations, the Bull and the Ram, were therefore 
held in peculiar veneration by heliolaters, who generally 
typified the Sun by these animals. The constellations, in 
the language of mythological allegory, were compared to 
herds and flocks, of which the Bull and the Ram were the 
Orig. 
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leaders; and the Sun, in the same language, soon became 
identified with the animals, which were the emblems of the 
constellations, in which, during a long succession of ages, 
he had risen from the lower to the upper hemisphere. 
The Egyptians, at a very remote aera, represented the 
equinoctial Sun in Taurus by Osiris. Diodorus Siculus 
plainly says (L. J .) that Osiris was the Sun; and he 
afterwards tells us that the soul of that deity migrated into 
the body of Apis. According to Strabo this bull was no 
other than Osiris, who was the Sun. — Memphis, stfys he, 
contains a temple toD ''Antdog, og ecrriv 6 uvrog xal ''Oo’iptg 
— of Apis, who is the same as Osiris. Macrobius has 
truly said, taiirum vero ad solem referri, muliiplici ra- 
tione JlLgyptius callus ostendit. Ammon was the repre- 
sentative of the equinoctial Sun in Aries. Jablonski 
(L. 2. c. 2.) quotes a passage from Proclus, which he 
thus renders — Arktem Algi/ptii singufaretn in modum 
coluerunt, eo quod simulacro Amrnonis apud ipsos caput 
arietinum imponatur, Accedity quod Aries, primum quippe 
zodiaci signum, principium sit geniturce, et quod rnotns 
ejus est velocissimus, quia in illo signo Sol (cquinoctinm 
fecit. The heliolaters of Phcenice, Syria, and Chaldea, 
appear to have worshipped the Sun under the forms of 
bulls and rams for the same reasons. 

But the Moon, the Melecheth Hashaniaim, the Queen 
of heaven, was w'orshipped as the spouse of the Sun. It 
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was particularly to the Moon, after her conjunction with 
the Sun at the vernal equinox, that divine honours were 
paid by idolaters. All the mythologists attest that Apis 
was sacred to Isis, or the Moon. The bull of Mem- 
phis appears therefore to have been originally intended as 
a type of the Sun and Moon in conjunction in the con- 
stellation of Taurus. Porphyry indeed says, that the 
Egyptians dedicated the bull, which they called Apis, to the 
Moon, and which was black above all others, and bore the 
marks, or symbols (o-yjjxeTa) of the Sun and Moon, because 
the light of the Moon is from the Smi. But, as 1 have 
just said, it seems more probable to me that the Apis, 
bearing the symbols of the two luminaries, was the type of 
their conjunction in the constellation of Taurus at the 
vernal equinox. 

Now to return to ashteroth, or asteroth. I observe 
that this word, when not employed as a proper nam», and 
when translated Trot'jocvia, gregesyjlocks, in the versions, is 
always joined with tsati, or tsoan, sheep. But 

is evidently a compound word, composed, as it 
seems to me, of ^i^,ash, or aosh, an assemblage, and 
terothy or toroth, which word bears various meanings, 
and seems to signify here ranks, successions, companies. 
Consequently asteroth tsari literally signifies an assemblage 
of successions, or companies, of sheep. But Ashtcrotli, 
or Asteroth, considered as the name of the Isii^nian 
goddess, probably bore a diflerent meaning. Lucian 
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says, ^AcrragTYju S’ eyco Boneca (re^.y}ualf}u thitik 

Astarte is the Moon itself. Now I understand 
Ashteroth, the name of the goddess, to be composed, of 
ashah, or Hliyy, ashoh, abbreviated here into 
ash, and JITIJI, terolh, or toroth; and I interpret this 
name — maker of circuits, or, in one word, revolver. This 
name therefore applies well to the Phoenician deity, con- 
sidered as (he representative of the Moon. But see more 
in note 68. 

( 67 ) AdodoSy or Adod, was probably the same with the 
Assyrian god called Adad by Macrobius. Deo quern 
summum, says this writer, maximumque venerantu?' Ass^f^i, 
Adad nomen dederunt. Ejus nominis interpretatio signi- 
Jicat iinus. The original name was probably 
achad^achady a reduplication which would signify the One 
xar e^o^Yjv. But it may be asked, how this name came to 
be written ^ABooBog in Greek, and Adad in Roman charac- 
ters. The Greek termination is of course to be thrown 
aside : it is of no consequence how the radical letters 
were supplied with vowels, and the Greeks and Latins 
were in the frequent habit of suppressing the harsh 
aspirate of the Orientalists. Thus they WTOte Noe for 
Noach, Eva for Chevah, &c. Consequently they might 
easily have pronounced and written Ad-od, or Ad-ad, for 
Achad-achad, 

(6S) Astarte placed on her oxmi head the head of a hidl, 
as the symbol of royalty. Isis was also represented as 
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Tctogoxsgoogy bearing on her head the horns of a bull or ox. 
'.Herodotus says, iyuXfLot, eov yvvatKrj'toVj fiovKsgcLv ha-Tt 
— the image of Isis has the form of a zoomaii, ivith the 
horns of an ox, Kimchi assures us that, according to the 
Rabbin, the images of Asteroth were made 
in the form of sheep. Again, it is said in the book of 
Tobit, that the idolaters in Galilee, a province bordering 
on Phoenicia, sacrificed rp BuoiKy to the female 

J3aal, the heifer. This female Baal was probably Asteroth, 
the Queen of heaven. Mention is made in Scripture of 
a city called Ashteroth-Karnaim, Asteroth of horns, or the 
horned Asteroth ; and the city was apparently named 
after the goddess. 

It appears to me that Asteroth was thus vaiiously de- 
signated as the representative of the Moon at the vernal 
equinox. When the equinoctial Sun was in the constella- 
tion of Taurus, the goddess was represented as assuming 
the head and horns of a bull ; and when the Sun retro- 
graded at the same season into the constellation of Aries, 
Asteroth was feigned to have taken the form of a sheep. 

Cicero enumerates four goddesses who were called 
Venus; and of the last he says, quarta Si/riuy Ti/roque 
conceptQy quee Astarthe vocatuvy quam Adonidi nupsisse 
tradiium est. Now Macrobius gives us the following ac- 
count of the same Venus — Simulacrum hujus T>ecc in 
monte Lihano fingitur capite obnuplo, specie tristi, facieni 
manu Ueva inlra arnictum susiiuensy lacrqmcc visione 
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conspicientiurn manare creduntur. Qua imago, prater^ 
quam quod lugentis est {diximus) detc, terra quoque hyema- 
Us est, quo tempore obnupta nubibus, sole vidua stupet ; 
fontesque yVelutiterra ocuii,uberius manant ; agriqueiterum 
suo cuUu vidui, mcestamfaciem sui rnonstrant, Sed cum 
emerserit ah inferioi'ibm terra y juvenalisque aquinoctii 
transgreditur fines augcndo diem; tunc et Venus lata, et 
pulchra vivcnt arva segetibus, prata herbis, arboresfoliis. 
Ideo majores nostri Aprilem mensem Veneri dicavernnt. 

T hus the Syrian Venus, or Asterotli, put on a new face 
after the vernal equinox. Macrobins indeed evidently 
considered this goddess as the personification of Nature, 
in the passage which I have just quoted from him, and 
represents her as the terrestrial Venus. But Asteroth was 
also worshipped as the Moon, and as the celestial Venus. 
Pausanias, when clearly speaking of Astarte, and of a 
temple which was built in her honour in Attica, says, 
7rX>](7iov Ef, Upov l(7Tiv Ovpuviotg — near is a temple 

of Celestial V enus. The words of Macrobius, however, 
authorise us to conclude that the Venus of Mount Libanon, 
or Astarte, was worshipped with peculiar solemnity at the 
season of the vernal equinox, and that there was an idol of 
the goddess presented to her adorers on that occasion, 
wdiich differed from that which was exhibited to them 
during the w inter months. 

But 1 have little doubt that Asteroth was principally 
worshipped as the representative of the new Moon, after 
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the vernal equinox. The consecration of the new Moon 
was a rite religiously observed by various Oriental nations; 
and this ceremony was probably attended with peculiar 
pomp at the season which I have just mentioned. 

The Phoenicians, the great merchants, navigators, and 
travellers, of the ancient world, have left traces of their 
religion in many countries far remote from their own. 
We have seen, in the first volume of this work, how the 
name and worship of Baal were extended from India to 
Britain, apparently by means of the Phoenicians. The 
ancient Germans, after the example of the same people, 
seem to have worshipped the Moon, at the vernal equinox, 
under the name of yEslar, or Easter ; and this name may 
be thought to be derived from that of the goddess of the 
Tsidonians. Tacitus^ says Bochart, ad Astartes Dem 
Phainicnm nomen alludit /Estar, vei Easter. Ea fuit 
Dea Saxonum cut mense Apidli sacrijicarunt. Unde 
Aprllem mensem vocarnnt Easter monath, uL scribit Beda 
hi libro de lemporibus. Quin hodieque Angli Paschales 
ferias appellant Easter time, (See note 7^.) 

(Go) Por ScaTspu read ua-TsploLV, See Bociiart, p. 7B7- 

(70) I suspect this passage to be an interpolation. 

(71) His flame was Month, D^D, muthy signifies 
death. 

(72) Baaltis, z&ho is the same with Dione. The name 

of Baaltis was evidently Baalti, in the original, 

and signifies Domina — Dornina mea. The I’sabeans 
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adored this goddess, of whom frequent mention is made 
by Arabian authors* Thus in the book of Muhammed 
Ben Isaac, from which long extracts have been made by 
Hottinger, the name of Balti or Belti often occurs ; 

though it will be observed that, according to the orthogra- 
phy of the Arabians, the oin, or ain, is omitted. But the 
orthography of the Chaldeans authorises this omission 
since they wrote ^3, Bel, for Baal. 

On the three first days, and on the sixth day of the 
first month, which commenced with the first new Moon 
after the vernal equinox, the worshippers of Belli were 
accustomed to frequent her temples, and to oft'er sacrifices 
in her honour. Muhammed says that upon the fourth 
day of the ninth n>onth, 

tabernaculum erigunt, thalamurn sen cubile Beltlicc. 1 
would rather, with all due deference to Hottinger, render 
these words — tabernaculum ponunt, quod viride appel- 
lant, Belthce. This tent, or tabernacle, was ornamented 
with branches, fruits and flowers. It is said of Josias 
(2 Kings deslruxit quoque cediculns effaminatorum, 

qua erant in domo Domini, pro quibus miilieres iexehant 
quasi domunculas luci. It may be questioned whether 
the words be properly translated domunculas 

luci. It rather seems to me that by asharah in this 
place was meant an idol, or at least an emblem, of the 
Sun ; and that the verse ought to be rendered, diruit 
quoque (cdiculas cffocminatorum in domo Domini, quas 
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adiculas inulieres ihi texehant pro Asarah, I have not 
ventured to translate by curtains, as the Rabbin 

seem here to understand the word ; because the domun- 
cuUiif as Jerom calls them, rather appear to me to have 
been formed of branches of trees interwoven, and to have 
been small arbours in which the idols were placed. The 
word undoubtedly signifies a grove ; but 1 would 

rather understand it here as designating the deity to whom 
the arbours, or small groves, were dedicated. This seems 
to be the interpretation which Kimchi has given to the 
words in question, with the exception of which he 

renders cortbm. He adds, that the women sitting there 
soUicite quccrehant ct expectabant Asaram* The deity 
therefore adored in these groves was no other than the 
Sun — i\doiiis, Thammnz, Osiris. Now I imagine that the 
green tabernacles of Iklli, adorned with branches, fruits, 
and flowers, were similar to the domuncula, which were 
destroyed by Josias. These arbours were dedicated to 
Beltiy or Venus, who during the winter months mourned 
for the death of Adonis, and who, sitting in her green 
tabernacle, or arbour, anxiously awaited his return. 

Belli was the same with Venus. According to Ali 
Said Vaheb, ebn Ibrahim, the sixth day of the week was 
sacred to Belli. This goddess was therefore the Tsa- 
bean Venus. But Sanchoniatho says that Baaltis was 
the same with Dine ; and Dione, as every one knows. 
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was the same with Venus. The evening star was accord- 
ingly called the star of Dione. It has been supposed by 
some, and even by Servius, that when Virgil wrote. 


JF^cce Dionai processit Casaris astrum, 

he alluded to the star which was said to have appeared at 
the death of Julius Ciesar. 1 rather think he meant to 
indicate the planet Venus, at the season when it becomes 
an evening star. Caesar, as descended from Venus through 
TEncas, is called Dionaus, and the planet Venus is named 
by the poet the star of Ciesar Diomeus. 

lieltiy Dominay was one of the titles given by the 
Tsabaists to Asteroth; for it is evident that Asteroth, who 
was Aphrodite, must have been the same as Belli, who 
was Dione. Both represented the evening star, and both 
w’ere personifications of the Moon, particularly of the 
new Moon, after the vernal equinox. 

(73) The reader may see what I have said on this sub- 
ject in the second volume. 

(74) I have likewise spoken of this passage in the 
second volume. 

(7o) flellanicus Lesbius says that the priests pronoun- 
ced "Tcripif, and not Osiris. 

(70) Concerning these three lelters 1 refer my readers 
to tlie very ingenious w riter, who in dccyphering many of 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Egyptians, has lifted 
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at least a corner of the veil of Isis. M. Champollion has 
promised to give an explanation of this passage. 

(77) See this passage examined in a former chapter. 

(78) The whole of this paragraph is to be ascribed to 
Philo, or to Eusebius, and not to Sanchoniatho. 
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PREVIOUS NOTICE. 


Before I proceed to speak of tlie origin of 
the Arabians, I wish to make a very few remarks 
on tlie orthography, which I shall employ in 
writing Oriental names in Roman characters. 
Upon this subject there exists a great diversity 
of opinion. My object here is not to attack 
others, but to defend myself. 

European writers difler oliiefly about the 
powers to be given to the following Arabic 
letters, Ct ^ ^ ^ {jo Is ^ o <3 

1. The French, almost invariably, express 
the letter o by ts. Some English authors de- 
note it by an .v. I think it should lie sounded 
like the Creek 5, or the English th ; but ts is at 
any rate nearer the sound than s. 

2, s: answers to g soft. When it precedes 
the vowels a, o, or u, or when it terminates a 
word, it rnii.st be exprc.ssed by the letter j. Tlie 
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French, who pronounce^ soft, and j very diffe- 
rently from the English, are obliged to write dg, 
or dj, in order to give the sound required. But 
the Arabic letter in question properly answers 
to the letter g. 

3. ^ has precisely the same sound as the 
Hebrew n, and the German ch. The French 
represent it by kh, I generally employ ch hard 
for this purpose. English writers have frequently 
supplied the harsh aspirate in writing Hebrew 
and Arabic names by the soft. Thus they 
write Noah for Noach, when the original word 
DJ leaves no doubt that the latter is the proper 
manner of writing the name. Other nations 
have gone still further, and have supplied the 
harsh aspirate by an open vowel. Thus the 
French write Noe, which bears as muCh resem- 
blance to the real name, as Tite Live does to 
Titus Livius. 

4. The letter 3 is variously expressed by 
different writers — dh, ds, and dz. Some even write 
d, because they say this is the vulgar pronuncia- 
tion. But the vulgar pronunciation is not exactly 
the best authority. I generally express 3 by ds. 
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5. ya is pronounced dh by some, dz by others. 
It should be remembered that without the dia- 
critical point is sounded s. How then with 
that point does it become dh ? I find besides 
that this letter answers to the Hebrew y tsade. 
I therefore express it by ds, or is ; but most 
frequently by the last. 

6. The letter t is sounded t ; I therefore ex- 
press lo by ts, or by tz. 

7. Most writers are agreed in giving to ^ 
the sound of g hard. Others, however, would 
have us to express it by rh. How in this case 
should we connect it with the Hebrew y, or the 
Arabic 

8. It appears to me that the letter j should 
be represented by ph rather than by /. The 
Persians call one of their ancient monarchs 
Gustasph — the Arabians name the same Prince 
Istasph, or Yestasph. We should hardly guess 
that they meant the monarch whom the Greeks 
called Darius Hystaspes, if the name were 
written Guslasf, Istasf, or Yestasf. 

9. 1 express the letter o. as well as the letter 
il, hy h ; but it would perhaps be better to re- 
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present the former by q. The Trench have 
very generally adopted this orthography. 

10. when preceding a vowel ought to he 
expressed by y; but the Germans, and even the 
English, frequently represent this letter by a y. 
Where it precedes a consonant it may be repre- 
sented by the vowel i. 

With regard to the manner in which ancient 
Arabic names are to be supplied by vowels, it 
seems to me that all attempts to come to any 
decision are entirely vain. How can we know 
how names, which existed a thousand years 
before a phathah, or a kesrah, or a dsammah, was 
imagined, are to be furnished with those signs ! 
How shall we venture to say ; here ought to 
1)6 a harnza ; there a gcstn ; and there a teshdid ? 
We appeal to the Arabians ; but what can they 
know more than ourselves of the mode of pro- 
nouncing names which existed ages before their 
present alphabet was invented? Besides, the 
Europeans, the most conversant with Arabic 
literature, are not agreed about the decisions of 
the Arabians. Take the name of for ex- 
ample. 1 could cite great authorities for each 
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of the following modes in which it is written in 
Roman characters — Hanyar, Himyar, Homeir. 

But there is yet another consideration. Few 
manuscripts, and yet fewer printed books, 
contain the vowel marks. Besides, if w'e had 
them, we should still be often uncertain 
what sounds to give them, since phathnh 
may be sounded either a or e — kesrah either c or 
i — and dsammah either o or u. Then, as I have 
already said, who is to tell us how ancient 
names were pronounced three thousand years 
ago? When we speak of the ancient city 
of for example, it would be a mere waste 
of time to dispute, whether its inhabitants of old 
called it Marab, or M areb, or Marib, or Maarib. 
The modern Arabians may prefer one of these 
modes of pronunciation to the rest ; but they 
have no written documents prior to the time of 
Mahomet ; and as they had no vowel marks until 
long after the time of their Piophet, it is not 
likely that they should have very accurately 
preserved the exact articulation of tlieir fore- 
fathers, centuries before their present alphabet 
existed. I believe that no nation on earth has 
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retained the sounds of words unchanged during 
the lapse of a thousand years. The Arabians 
have no doubt taken infinite pains in writing 
manuscripts of the Koran with all the marks 
and signs, which they invented chiefly to pre- 
serve the proper pronunciation of the language 
of that book. But he must have more faith 
than I have, who ))elieves that any modern 
Arabian employs exactly the same sounds and 
accents in reading the Koran, as its author 
would do, if he could again revisit the earth, 
aiid repeat those surats, of which the wild elo- 
quence has for nearly twelve centuries infatuated 
half the nations of the East. 
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ARABIA. 

CIIAPTX^R I, 

Containing a fexo cursory remarks on the geogra- 
phical situation of Arabia. 

The peninsula of Arabia, .says Niebuhr, ?,v 
on the we.st by the giilph of that name, otherwise 
called the lied sea ; on the south and on the east 
by the ocean; and on the north-east by the Persian 
gulph. A straight line, continues the same 
author, drawn from the Persian giifh to the ex- 
tremity of the Arabian gulph, probably marked its 
northern boundary in ancient times ; but at pre- 
sent all Arak Arahi, the Syrian desert, and Pales- 
tine, may be reckoned as forming a part of this ' 
country, which consequently is contiguous towards 
the north with the Euphrates and Sy ria, and towards 
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the west with Egypt, by the isthmus which joins 
Africa and Asia. 

The celebrated traveller, from whom I have 
cited the passage above, appears to me to have 
been led into a great error when he supposed 
that a straight line, drawn between the extremi- 
ties of the Persian and Arabian giilphs, ever 
formed the northern boundary of Arabia. Such 
a line would nearly correspond with the parallel 
of thirty degrees of northern latitude ; but this 
line is merely imaginary; and has never been 
the limit of the Arabian territory. It may in- 
deed be supposed to form the northern boundary 
of the country, when described as a peninsula, 
and when denominated, as it is by Abulfeda, 
Gezirah al Arab. But Arabia 
cannot be strictly and accurately designated 
as a peninsula ; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that its limits to the north were ever 
greatly different from what they are at the 
present day. The name of Arabia, or Arab, 
which signifies the west, was originally 
given by the Chaldeans to the country which 
lies to the west of the Euphrates, and conse- 
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quently to the north of the line, which Niebuhr 
fancied to have been the ancient northern 
boundary of 4i‘ahia. Tliis boundary, which on 
the side of Syria extends nearly to the thirty- 
fourth degree of northern latitude, lias always 
been winding and sinuous. Running in an 
easterly direction from the desert of Sur, it 
passes by the soutliern shore of the Dead sea, 
then proceeding towards the north-east, it ex- 
tends nearly as far as Palmyra, and after skirt- 
ing the Syrian mountains, bends towards the 
Euphrates, follows the course of that stream for 
nearly twenty leagues, and then leaves the 
hills of Arak, or Irak Arabi and the Persian 
gulph to form the eastern limit of the Arabian 
territory. 

Oriental writers arc not agreed either about 
the names, or about the extent, of the provinces 
into whicli Arabia is divided. According to A1 
Madaini, cited by Abubeker, this country con- 
tains five provinces — Tchamah, Neged, Hgaz, 
Arud, or Aruds, and Yemen. The divisions of 
Arabia named by Ibn Haukal are — Hcjaz, Neged 
al Htjaz, Budiak al Arak, Badiah al Gczirah, Ba- 
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diah al Sham, and Yemen. Ediisi makes tlie fol- 
lowin;^ division— Yemen, Hadramaut 
Mahrah, Shegr, Oman, Bahrain, Ncged, Yama- 
rna, and llcjaz. Only four ])iovinces are 
reckoned by lllngh Beg — Yemen, Oman, ILjaz, 
and Bahrain. 

The Arabians seem to be unaccjuainted with 
the ])aiiition, which was made of their country 
by the (heolcs and Romans, into Petreca, De- 
•serta, and Fe/i.r. Neither is it easy to decade 
wliat were the exact limits assigned by the 
classical anthors themselves to llu;se divisions 
of Arabia. 1 shall however endeavour to give a 
general account of the three regions, without 
attempting to enter into minute details, which 1 
w ould rather leave to the care ofprofi ssed geo- 
grapliers. 

], Arabia Retra'a was so named from the 
city Pedra. Its boundary on the west and on 
the north extended along the shore of the liay 
of Sue/, included the dc^'sert of Sur, passed by 
the Dead sea, and thence, taking a north-easterly 
direction, reached as far as the mountains of 
Clierinon, panrr. This country was hounded ontlie 
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south and on the cast by the Arabian gulph, the 
Elanitic bay, and the desert. Arabia Petraea con- 
tained various districts, of which the most an- 
cient inhabitants are chiefly known to us from 
the accounts which are given of them in the 
severed Scriptures. 

Of all this country no part is so interesting as 
that which lies between the two bays, now 
called BAIIR EL KOL/UM, and BAIIR EL 
AKABA. Niebe.hr says tliat this small region 
is denominated Bar el tur Sinn, which 1 should 
write in Arabic characters j^\ and 
which signilies the country of Mount Sina. .But 
though the district be small, it was the scene of 
some of the most extraordinary events whicli 
have occurred in the history of the world ; and 
this region of miracles is still surveyed with equal 
curiosity and respect by the Jew, the Christian, 
and the Mussulman. If indeed great events 
can attach importance to the places where they 
have happened, there are few localities which 
ought to excite more interest, or inspire greater 
veneration, than the country which received the 
Israelites after their miraculous passage through 
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the Red sea, and which contains the holy 
mountains of Horeb and Sinai, 

The bay of Suez is now called Bahr 

el Kolzum, by the Arabians. Bochart thinks 
with reason that the city called Kolsura was the 
Klysma of the Greeks, The Greeks denomina- 
ted the bay the Heroopolite, from the city of 
Heroopolis which was situate on the coast. 
(Strabo L. 16. Ptol. L. 5.) 

The inlet, called the Br//ir el Akaba by the 
modern Arabians, was named the Alai'nite, 
Elanite, or Elanitic bay by the Greeks and 
Romans. Diodorus Siculus (L. 8. s. 43.) writes 
xoTivog ’AXaii/jTTjs ; and Pliny, JElanitkus sinus. 
(L. 5.) The bay was thus named from a city 
which was situated on its western shore, and 
which Ptolemy calls ’E'Ki.va, Elana, and Stepha- 
nus’A/Xava, Ailana. But Strabo (L. 16.) writes 
the name ’'Ag^a, Acila ; and it is probable that 
this city is the same which is mentioned in 
Scripture by the name of Ailath (nb'K). 

The city of Akaba is placed at the extremity 
of the bay to which it now gives its name. 
Akaba probably stands on the site of one of 
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the cities called Berenice; and this city of 
Berenice, as we learn from Josephus, (Antiq. 
Jud. L. 8.) was no other than that called Atsion 
Gaber (n23 P'JQt) in the sacred writings. 

To the east of the Elanitic bay lay the coun- 
try of the Madianites. Their metropolis was 
called Madian after the son of Abraham by 
Keturah. Another city of the name of Madian 
was situate near to the river Arnon, and was 
probably inhabited by one of tlie tribes of the 
Madianites. 

The country of the Amalekites was separated 
from that of the Madianites by the desert of 
Sin. 

The land of Edom, called Idumaea by the 
Greeks, was originally possessed by the Chori 
('“in), who were driven from their ancient habita- 
tions by the descendants of Esau. It is difficult 
to ascertain what were the limits of Idumsea. 
According to some writers, the cities of Bot.srah, 
Dedan, and Petra, were included in this ter- 
ritory. 

Cellarius considers the districts inhabited by 
the Moabites and Ammonites, and which ex- 
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tended from soutli to north between the rivers 
Zared and Jabok, as having formed a part of 
Arabia Petra'a. Jt woiikl seem at first siglit 
that the mountains of Chermon and Galaad 
ought to have formed the natural boundary be- 
tween Arabia and Palestine. Cellarius, however, 
observes that Rabbath Ammon was the principal 
city of the Ammonites ; and he cites the words of 
Polybius, who calls it 'Pa^aray-avot ’Apct(iiag. 
This city was afterwards called Philadelphia in 
honour of Ptolemy Philadclphus ; but Ste- 
phaiius, who gives us this information, says that 
the country in which it was situated was Ceele- 
Syria. On the other hand we find it reckoned 
as an Arabian city by Eusebius and .Jerora, 
who are thus agreed with Polybius. 

Frofjuent mention is made by the Greek and 
Roman writers of the Nabatau ; but it is not 
easy to ascertain to what jiart of Arabia they 
belonged. According to Strabo, (L. 16.) Petra 
was a city of the Nabataei, who consequently 
must have had possessions near to the Red 
sea. This fact is indeed atlinned by Diodorus 
Siculus, (L. 3.) who says that the Ailanite bay 
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was environed by many villages belonging to 
the Nabataji. But the same historian had before 
stated (L. 2.) that the Nabatan inhabited the 
eastern side of Arabia. In ai)j)arent contradic- 
tion to all these statements Stephanus says, 
Na^aroCioi — rttiv eufiutjxovwv ’Apa^wv, the 
Nabata)! are a nation of Arabia I’eli.x. 

These accounts seem to be contradictory, but 
they are perhaps not altogether irreconcileable. 
The sacred historian (tjion. xxv.) tells us that 
Ishmael dwelt from Hevila even to Sur. Ilevila 
was situate on the Persian gulph. The desert 
of Sur, which formed part of the isthmus be- 
tween Asia and Egypt, lay about a degree and a 
half further north than Ilevila; but the distance 
in longitude Ix^tween these places amounted to 
nearly 300 leagues. It appears from ditferent 
passages in vSeripture, that llie Ishmaelitos w'ere 
rich in flocks and herds, that they dwelt in tents, 
and that consecpiently they frequently changed 
their habitations. Tlie Nabatan sjtrang from 
Nabaioth, the first-born of Ishmael; and their 
name may have been often assumed for that 
of the Islimaelites, of which race they formed 
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the principal and most distinguished tribe. 
Jerom (Qua;st. in Genes.) says tliat from Na- 
baioth, all the region from the Euphrates to the 
Red sea was called Nabatena. Thus the Na- 
bataei, as the representatives of all the Ishmael- 
ites, are mentioned as inhabiting different parts 
of Arabia; but the country which really belong- 
ed to their tribe was probably situated between 
the Elanitic bay and the mountains of Seir. 

ti. Arabia Deserta, according to Ptolemy, 
(L. 5, c. 19.) was bounded on the west by parts 
of Syria and Ara!)ia Peti'sea ; on tlie north by 
a part of Mesopotamia and the Euphrates; on 
the east by Chaldea; and on the south by 
Arabia Felix. 

Although Ptolemy has styled this region 
7] s^7]jxos ’Apa^ia, yet there are many parts of 
it which are by no means so sterile as this de- 
nomination might lead us to suppose. Niebuhr 
says that the mountainous parts of tins country 
are very fertile. There is however a scarcity of 
water ; and the want of irrigation renders the 
soil less productive than it would otherwise be. 
But the less elevated parts of the country, par- 
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ticularly towards Syria and Babylonia, are en- 
tirely sterile ; and it was perhaps from hearing 
of the Badiah al Sham, otherwise called the 
Syrian desert, that Ptolemy gave the name of 
Arabia Deserta to the whole region between 
Syria and Arabia Felix. The sandy plains 
which lie to the west of the mountains of Arak 
Arabi are likewise totally barren. This country 
is denominated Badiah al Arak — the desert of 
Arak ; and it was probably on account of the 
sterility of the soil of the region called 
Arab, which was originally so named because 
it lay to the west of Chaldea, that the word 
Arab, or Arabah, came also to signify a desert 
in Chaldaic and Hebrew. 

Almost the whole of Arabia Petraja must 
have fallen within the vast districts now called 
JsanJ, Neged, and Ilajar Bahrin. It 

is indeed not very easy to know the precise 
limits of these districts. The name of neged, 
taken according to its strict meaning, seems 
only applicable to a mountainous country ; and 
hajar bahrin might be supposed to indicate the 
whole of Arabia which is situated between the 
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Red sea and the Persian gulpli. With regard 
to the first of tliese names it will be found, that 
according to its meaning it is applied to dide- 
rent regions ; but it properly seems to belong 
to the countries situated between Tehamah and 
Yemen, and between A1 Arak and A1 8haiii. 
The words of Alnilfeda are as follows — 

Ncgccl zv/iich iiiterpo.sc.s between Vemen and Teha- 
mah, and betzveen Al Arak and Al Sham. Hajar 
Bahrin is so denominated from being situate 
between a lake, near Alisa in the (h'sort, and the 
salt sea, a name sometimes given to the Persian 
gulph. But it is said in the Mosh-tarik that 
Haj; ir is used as a general name to signify the 
M'hole country of Bahrin. Ahulfcda places 
Bahrin in the district of Nogeil ; and yet this 
statement seems contradictory to that which 
has been cited above. Be this however as it 
may, the modern Arabians seem to reckon all 
the eastern part of the peninsula, to the north gf 
Oman, as belonging to Bahrin. This region is 
otherwi.se called i^,,.yitt. El llasa. It likewise 
appears that the modern Arabians understand 
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by Neged the whole region between El Ilasa 
and Hejas, and between Yemen and Syria. 
Thus we cannot be far wrong in stating Arabia 
Deserta to have been comprised in the districts 
of Neged and Ilajar Bahrin. 

Tlie present inhabitants of Neged and Bahrin 
are probably descendants of the Ishmaelites. I 
have howcvei been unable, with only two or 
three exce[)tions, to trace the modern names of 
their cities to those which are mentioned in the 
writings of the ancients. Perhaps the district 
called Alrodsahy pronounced Arrodsah, or 

Arrodah, is the same with the Arrade of Ptole- 
my. The Salma of this writer may be the same 
with the modern Salmiah. Pliaid may, as 
Busching thinks, have been the same city 
which Pliny calls Phod<i. Busching observes 
that the city of Duma was probably first named 
after J)uma, one of the sons ofishmael. 

3. Let us now turn our attention towards 
Arabia Felix. Strabo (L. 1.) remarks that of 
alt countries this is the only one which is called 
the happy ^ and there are certainly some parts 
ot this e>itcnsive region which tlcserve the epi- 
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thet. Thus among the hills and valleys of 
Yemen, where the climate is rendered tempe- 
rate by the elevation of the soil above the level 
of the sea, Nature has been prodigal of all her 
bounties. This is the land of frankincense and 
myrrh. The country abounds with fruits and 
flowers and odoriferous shrubs. The mountains 
are covered with date-trees, that exclude the 
rays of a tropical sun ; and perennial streams 
glide along the cultivated valleys, which irriga- 
tion renders always verdant. The environs of 
Sana are celebrated for their amenity ; and the 
gardens of this metropolis of Yemen have been 
compared to the gardens of Damascus. Some 
other provinces of Arabia Felix likewise enjoy 
the blessings of a temperate climate and a fruit- 
ful soil. Fertile spots may be found in Oman, 
and in the districts of .lopb and Japha ; but these 
fortunate regions are small indeed when compared 
with the remainder of the vast and desert territory 
which has yet been denominated Arabia Felix ; 
and are scattered in the midst of the sandy 
waste like the Cyclades in the AEgean sea. 
The provinces of Yemen and Oman resemble 
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each a larger oasis, situate on the borders of the 
mighty desert. They bear no proportion to 
the desolate regions around them. We may 
then wonder how this fact should have been 
forgotten, when the whole of the southern part 
of the peninsula was denominated the Happy. 
If numerous rivers water the vales of Yemen, 
they are dried up ere they reach the sea, in 
crossing the burning plains of Tehamah. If 
cool breezes from the ocean refresh the groves 
of Aden, and waft balmy odours over the hills 
of Saba, the scorching breath of the deadly 
Samael is still the scourge of the desert from 
Mahrah to Mecca. A vast and sandy region, 
nearly a thousand miles in length, and four 
hundred in breadth, extends from (he northern 
limits of Yemen to the western border of Oman; 
and forms a real and gloomy contrast with the 
delightful pictures, which the imagination paints 
to itself of the Happy Arabia. 

The province of Yemen, properly so called, 
is said by JNiebuhr to be about 48 German 
miles in length, and its mean breadth is stated 
by the same author to be about 20 of these 
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miles. But a much greater extent is assigned 
to Yemen by some Arabian writers. Yemen, 
says Ibn Haukal, contains Tehainah, Neged al 
Yemen, Oman, Hatsermaut, Sana, and Aden. 
I am not aware that any other author has men- 
tioned Oman as appertaining to Yemen. It is, 
however not improbable that in ancient times the 
whole of the southern portion of Arabia was 
denominated Yemen, and that Oman was con- 
sequently considered as one of the provinces in- 
cluded in that division of the country. The 
word ^ yemen, or, with the article, al ytmm, 
signifies thQ right hand; and as lie who turns 
towards the rising sun, has the south on his 
right hand, this word yancn came to designate 
the south, not only in Arabic, but in all the 
dialects spoken between the Euphrates and the 
Nile. Thus in Hebrew I'a' yemin signilies the 
right hand, and the south; and temin, de- 
rived from the same root, is yet more generally 
used in the latter sense. It follows from this 
statement, that Yemen was a name originally 
given to the country which bears it by a people 
who lived further to the north. Consequently 
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the whole region, from Muza to Maskat-^from 
the shores of Tehamah to those of Oman, was 
once included in the division of Arabia indi- 
cated by the name of Yemen. 

The mountainous portion of Yemen proper is 
known by the name of JajoJI El Jabal, the 
Mountain. The valleys of this district are 
watered by many stream.s, which, however, as I 
have already mentioned, are soon absorbed by 
the sands, when they descend into the neigh- 
bouring deserts. Wadi, which originally signi- 
fied water, is the word by which the Arabians 
denote a river, and which they apply to each of 
these mountain streams. This word wadi ap- 
pears to have been pronounced giiadi by the 
Moors. Thus the name of the celebrated river in 
Spain, the Guadalquivir, is a manifest corrup- 
tion for^^yq Wadi-al-kebir, the great river. 

Tehamah, says Edrisi, is a part of Yemen — it 
is bounded on the west by the Red sea, and on the 
east by the mountains which stretch frmn south to 
north. This district, which is about 200 Eng- 
lish miles in length, from north to south, and 
of which the mean breadth may b<' estimated at 
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about 25 of these miles, consists entirely of 
plains, raised little above the level of the sea. 
The name of Tehamah, derived from iaham, 
which signifies hot, sufficiently indicates what is 
the climate of this arid region. 

But the name of Tehamah seems to have 
been confounded by some writers with the word 
tehaim, which signifies the sea coast. 

In my first volume, page 360, I have inad- 
vertently said that Muza is now called Mocha. 
This is not accurate. Ei Mocha is the 

most celebrated city of Tehamali, but its anti- 
quity does not exceed five centuries. Muza, 
now a small city, is situate at the distance of 
12 or 14 miles to the east of Mocha, at the foot 
of the Jabal, or mountainous region of Yemen. 
It will be remembered that the sacred historian 
describes the habitation of the descendants of 
Joktan as extending between Mesa, or Mesha, 
and Sephar, or Sepharah, a mountain of the 
east. Most writers, who have mentioned the 
subject, are of opinion that the place called 
Mesa in Genesis is the same which is denomi- 
nated Muza by the Arabians. The only ob- 
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jection, as it. seems to me, which can be reason- 
ably made to this conclusion, arises from the 
difference of the orthography. In Scripture 
the name is written which the Masorites 

point KKia Mesha; whereas the Arabians write 
▼ •• 

Muza. 

It appears that even so late as the time of 
Arrian, Muza was a sea-port town. This writer 
calls it, a legitimate emporium situate near the 
sea — e^TTopiov vofjt.i[JLOv Traoa^aKatrertov. Niebuhr, 
speaking of Muza, says, les Arabes regardent ce 
noni comnie tres ancien, et il riest pas improbable 
que dans les terns les plus reculh, et quand Tehama 
etoit peut-etre encore inonde, il pent y avoir eu une 
ville remarquable. But there is no occasion for 
recurring to the most remote times. The plains 
of Tchamah were probably still covered by the 
sea for a considerable period after the Christian 
ajra ; and accor<lingly Muza is mentioned as a 
sea-port town, not only by Arrian, but by 
Pliny. (L. 6. c. 23.) 

The mountainous portion of Yemen, designa- 
ted in the language of the country as one single 
mountain {El Jabul), contains few places of 
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which the names can be traced to a remote 
antiquity. Sana, or Sanaa, which is the capital 
of Yemen, is said by the Arabs to be the most 
ancient city of the world, and to have been 
founded by Shem the son of Noach. Bochart 
cites the authority of a Jewish writer called 
Abraham Zachut, who had long resided in 
Yemen, and who says that Uzal was the ancient 
name of Sana. There is certainly a small town 
near Sana, which is called Osar. Niebuhr tells 
us that Osar is inhabited by Jews, for which rea- 
son it is named Kaa d Ihud. These words are 
perhaps written in Arabic characters 
that is, the Jewisli plain or valley. Now Osar 
may be only a corruption for Uzal. It must 
however be confessed, that we ought to have 
better authority than either the testimony of 
Abraham Jachut, or the aid of a doubtful ety- 
mology, before we admit that either Sana, or 
Osar, once bore the name of Uzal, and was 
thus denominated after the son of Joktan. 

The district of Abu-Arish lies to the north of 
Tehamah, if indeed it may not rather be consi- 
dered as a continuation of that flat and burning 
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region. In this district, and on the western 
border of the Jabal, is situate a town, which is 
called Sabbea by Niebuhr, but which is written 
Sabi, or Dsabi, in Arabic. There may be 
reason to think that this Sabi is the same place, 
which Ptolemy names Sale, and Stepha- 
nus Sabai. Both these authors are agreed, 

that this city was situate near to the Red sea ; 
and Ptolemy fixes the latitude for 16 degrees, 
50 minutes, whicli is precisely that assigned to 
Sabbea in Niebuhr’s map of Yemen. But the 
distance of this place from the coast is at least 
50 miles ; whereas Stephanus expressly says that 
Sabai was TrXijfr/ow rrjg spuQpag Qa7^a<7(n^g — near 
the Red sea. Now this objection may be easily 
surmounted, if we allow, what has been already 
shown to be extremely probable, that the sea 
formerly covered the low grounds of Tehamah. 

This city of Sabe, or Sabai, has been supposed 
by some writers to be the same which is men- 
tioned in Scripture under the name of Saba. It 
has thence been concluded that Sabe was the 
capital of the Sabseans, who are represented by 
Dionysius Periegetes as having possessions on 
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the coast of the Red sea. Cellarius, speaking 
of the city in question, says, hac est ilia 
Saba, cvQUs rtgina ad Salomonem profecta fuit, 
1 Reg. X. T, ubi Greed interpretes etiam J5’a^a 
reddiderunt, perinde ac Jerem. vi. 20 : manifest e 
turifera regie, in qua sita est, significatur, “ quid 
mihi tus itatyo ex Saba T' JEque Virgilius, 

“ India mittit ehur, moths sua tura Sabai.” 

But Cellarius appears to me (o have mistaken 
one city for another. The city of Saba spoken 
of in Scripture was situated in the interior of 
Arabia, at the distance of 200 miles from the 
Red sea. If Cellarius had attended to the 
Arabic orthography, he would not have com- 
mitted this error. The name of the city, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy and Stephanus as situated 
on the Red sea, is written Sabi, or Dsabi ; 
while the name of the city in the interior is 
written Um,, Saba. If we had no other proof, 
this alone would suffice to show, that it is the 
latter name which corresponds to the Hebrew 
Saba. 

Zebid (jmjj) is erroneously supposed by some 
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writers to have been the same city which Pliny 
(L. 0.) denominates Sabatha. Its latitude, ac- 
cording to Niebuhr, is 15® 20'. It is placed in a 
broad and fertile valley. According to Abulfeda 
this city was formerly the metropolis of the 
tehaim-al-Ymen, or sea-coast of Yemen. It is 
now 40 miles distant from the sea. This seems 
to afford another proof that the sea once covered 
the plains of Tehamah. 

The principal city of Aden, or Eden, is situate 
on the coast of the Indian ocean. Niebuhr 
fixes the latitude for 12° 40' ; and the longitude 
from Paris at 42° 30'. Aden Abian, as this city 
is called, was formerly a place of great trade. 
Ships daily arrive in the port from India, says 
Abulfeda, and daily set sail for that country. 
Most writers are of opinion that this is the 
place mentioned by Ezechiel (xxvii. 23.). The 
orthography of the Hebrew ITV exactly corre- 
sponds with the Arabic 

Near to the limits which separate the desert of 
Yemen, called Amasia, from the extensive re- 
gion of Hejaz, which stretches along the western 
side of Arabia from the 19th to the 30th de- 
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greeof latitude, there is a small but fertile district 
named Kahtam This is the name, which 

the Arabians give to Jektan, or Joktan. Neither 
is it difficult to trace the origin of this diminu- 
tive. If we throw away the initial jod in^topS we 
shall have PP Katan; and consequently Kahtan 
is nothing else than a corruption for Joktan, 
which name, if we disregard the masoretic punc- 
tuation, may be pronounced Jokatan ; nor is it 
improbable that this was the original pronun- 
ciation of the word, abbreviated as we find it by 
the Arabians into Kahtan. 

According to the sacred historian the posses- 
sionsof the sons of Joktan extended from Mesa to 
Sepharah. It may then be reasonably supposed, 
that Joktan had already established himself in 
Arabia. Ptolemy makes mention of a people in 
Arabia denominated Katinitae. These had pro- 
bably been originally of the province of Kahtan. 

The district of Joph is situate to the 

east and north-east of Yemen, of which pro- 
vince, however, it is considered by some writers 
to be a portion. Its ancient capital was the 
famous city of Marab, or Maarab, known to the 
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Greeks and Romans by the name of Mariaba. 
Eratosthenes, speaking of the Sabaeans, says 
that Mariaba was their metropolis ; and after 
having mentioned several of the cities belonging 
to that people, Pliny remarks that the Queen 
of all was Mariaba — regina tamen omnium est 
Mariaba. 

Marab was also called Saba by the Arabians. 
Thus Abulfeda says, in speaking of Saba the 
son of Yeshab, 

— (liid it was he xvho built the city of Ma- 
arab, also celebrated as the city of Saba. He then 
adds, there are some who say that Maarab was 
the surname of a king, xoho reigned over Yemen ; 
but others say that Maarab was the royal arsenal, 
and that the city xvas Saba. 

Bochart quotes the following words from 
Edrisi, 

C<Ju<Xa) — Etiam ew urbibus terree Ha- 

dramaut erat Marab, nunc diruta ; ea autem est 
u.rbs Saba. But this writer has committed an 
error, as Bochart remarks, in reckoning Marab 
among the cities of Hadramaui. Abulfeda, 
however, says that this city was situate at the 
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extremity of the mountains of Hadramaut; and 
consequently the mistake of Edrisi is more ex- 
cusable than it may at first sight appear. It ia 
still clear from his evidence that Marab and 
Saba were different names for the same city. 

It is said in the Chabar Sail el arirn, edited by 
Schultens, that frequent mention is made in the 
ancient Arabic songs and verses of the flood of the 
dykes, ^ — and which 

caused the ruin of Saba and the land of Marab. 
Thus little doubt can remain of the identity of 
Saba and Marab. I shall presently have oc- 
casion to speak of the sail el arirn, ox flood of the 
dykes. 

The Greek and Roman writers, in speaking 
of Mariaba, which they seem to have been 
aware was also called Saba, confounded, if I 
err not, this city with the city of Sabe, situated 
near to the coast of the Red sea. 1 have al- 
ready pointed out the mistake of Cellarius ; and 
I shall now show that that mistake originated 
with the classical authors. 

Strabo (L. 16.) mentions Meriaba, as he writes 
the name, as being situated on a well-wooded 
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iBOuntain — ij Mtpla^a xeTrai fih sV’ opovg euSsvS^ou. 
It will besides be found that he spoke of a city 
not far from the coast, since he states that tlie 
Minaei inhabited a part of Arabia Felix which 
extends along the shores of the Red sea, and that 
near to the country of the Minaei were the habita- 
tions of the Sabaei, whose metropolis was Meriaba. 
Diodorus Siculus tells us, (L. 3.) that Saba was 
situate on a mountain ; but as he calls this city 
the capital of the Sabaeans, he must have 
meant Saba, otherwise called Meriaba, which I 
shall however show he believed, like Strabo, to 
have been the city of Sabe, which was situate 
near the coast. In fact the town now called 
Sabbea, or Sabi, is placed on a mountain called 
El Phej ; and this may be assumed, with every 
appearance of probability, to have been the site 
of the ancient Sabe, which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy and Stephanus as being near the Red 
sea. 

Now the real , metropolis of the Sabaeans — 
the Saba, or Marab, of the Arabians — was not 
placed on a mountain. On the contrary, it w'as 
situate in a valley. It is said in the Koran 
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(Surat 34.), the descendants of Saba saw m their 
dwelling a sign of our might — on the right hand 
and on the left were two gardens — we sent against 
them the flood of the dykes. Allusion is here 
made to the celebrated sail el arim, or 

flood of the dykes, by which the city of Marab, or 
Saba, was destroyed. The Arabian authors tell 
us, that an immense reservoir of water had been 
formed by means of dykes in a narrow valley 
into which many streams had been conducted. 
During the reign of Amru, some centuries before 
the time of Mahomet, the dykes gave way, and 
the city of Marab was overwhelmed and <le- 
stroycd by the inundation. Deus, says the 
Nubian geographer, imrnisit in rives Marabce 
torrentcm maximum, qui, dormientibus ipsis, pro- 
pugnaculo allisit, illudque proslernens, urbem totam 
cum suburbibus, oppidis, popuUsquc abripuit. It 
follows that the city was not built on a moun- 
tain ; that on the contrary it must have stood in 
a still lower part of the vaUey than that in 
which the reservoir was placed ; and that con- 
sequently Strabo and Diodorus must have mis- 
taken some oilier city for Marab or Saba. 
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The country of Hadramaut, says Niebuhr, is 
hounded on the west by Yemen; on the south-east 
by the ocean ; on the north-east by Oman, and on 
the north by a great desert. The name of this 
province is written Hadramaut by JEuropean 
authors, and perhaps this is conformable with 
the vulgar pronunciation of the word ; but the 
Arabic orthography is Hatsermuth, or 

Hadsermuth, and was probably Chat- 

sermuth in remoter times. I make this remark, 
because the Arabic word is really the same 
with the Hebrew Hatsermuth, or rather 

Chalserniuth, which the Masorites have pointed 
Chatsermuveth, and Jerom has distorted into 
Asarmoth. Every one knows that Chatsermuth 
was the name of one of tlie sons of Joktan. 

According to Ibn Haukal Hatsermuth apper- 
tains to Yemen. D’Herbelot says, that Ilha- 
dhramout, (as he writes the word,) is the name 
of a city and of a particular country, comprised 
in the great |>rovince of Yemen. 

The word Chatser-muth signifies atrium mortis 
both in Hebrew and in Arabic. Different rea- 
sons have been assigned for this singular de- 
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nomination having been given to the country 
which bears it. Some have spoken of the in- 
salubrity of the air; and others of the serpents 
which infest the territory. Be the cause of the 
denomination what it may, it is clear that Chat- 
ser-muth, the hall of death, was originally a local 
and not a personal name. But this name was 
nevertheless given to the son of Joktan. Here 
then I may cite a passage from Niebuhr which 
requires some animadversion. Quand on enlend, 
says the Danish traveller, datis les montagnes de 
I' Yemen et en Hadramaut nommer tant de miles 
qui, a ce que disent les Arabes, 07 it ite haties par 
les Hamjars, on qui, pour parler plus juste, sont 
si ancieimes quon en ignore roriginc, et qui 
ont tant d'affmite avcc les noms que Moise allegue, 
qu on pourroit croire que cet ecrivain sacre ait voulu 
nous donner datis la Genese, chap. x. 7. 26. 29, 
une liste de villes Arabes dont Khus et Jaktan 
auroient He on les capitales, ou les villes qui au~ 
roient fourni des colonies au reste du pays. Commc 
jene puis lire les livres de Aldise dans I' original, je 
nose soutenir quil nous ait laisse une description de 
/’ Yemen plutbt quune table gStiealogique. 
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The sacred historian, as it seems to me, in 
giving us a genealogical account of the families 
which first peopled the earth after the flood, 
necessarily furnished us at the same time with a 
list of the names of nations, states, and cities, 
because these in many instances were called 
after their original founders. In other instances 
countries and cities were denominated from par- 
ticular and local circumstances ; and the origi- 
nal founder, whetlier of a kingdom, a colony, or 
a city, came often to be known by the name of. 
the place where he bad fixed his residence. It 
is still fretpient, among nations not yet civilised, 
to call tlie possessor of a place by the name of 
that place, and not by his own name. In the 
first ages after the deluge, this custom seems to 
have been sufliciently common. Thus the son 
of Joktan, of whom we have been speaking, was 
clearly denominated Chatser-muth, as the pos- 
sessor of the unwholesome region in which he 
had fixed his abode. 

But as some of the patriarchs gave their 
names to places ; and as others were denomi- 
nated from their habitations ; the sacred histo- 
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rian really gives us a geographical as well as 
a genealogical table in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. 

The capital of the country of Hatsermuth was 
Sabhatha, or Sabota, according to Arrian and 
Ptolemy. Pliny (L. 12. c. 13.) says that Sabota 
vvas situated on a lofty mountain ; and adds, d, 
quo oclo mansionibus distal regio eorum ihuriftra. 
Niebnhr seems tlierefore justly to conclude that 
tins place was the same with that now called 
Shibam The same traveller states the 

distance of this city from Sana, the great mart 
of frankincense, to be eight stations ; and Abnl- 
feda, who calls it tlie capital of the country, 
says tiiat Shibam is situate on a steep mountain. 
Thus it is at least probable that Sabota was 
placed on the same site, where now stands the 
modern metropolis of Hatsermuth. 

The territory of Oman extends from north to 
south about five degrees. DTIerbelot indeed 
rrives the name of Oman to the whole coast of 

o 

Arabia from Maskat to Aden. The word 
Al-oma/if signifies the ocean ; and it is not im- 
{)rol)able that all the coast of the peninsula 
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which borders on the Indian ocean, was thence 
anciently known by the name of Al-oman, But 
this use of the name seems to exist no Ioniser. 
The country of Oman, says Niebuhr, is l)Oiinded 
on the east by tlie ocean ; on the north by the 
Persian gulpli ; and on the west and south by 
vast deserts. It is true that in the common 
editions of Abulfeda, that author is made to say 
that tlie district of Oman extends 300 pharsanks, 
or parasangas ; but Golius corrects this error, 
and reads miles for parasangas. 

Alailfeda says that, according to Alsaluih, 
Sohar, (which is otherwise called the city of 
Oman,) is tiie capital of this country on the 
side that is next to ifejaz; and that Wivam is 
the {)rincipal city on the coast. Tliere seems to 
be some obscurity here. Ibn ilaukal, it is trm^ 
states that tlie province of Mejaz stretclies across 
the peninsula from the bay of Kolzurn to the 
Persian gnl[)h; but Sohar is here opposed to 
auotlier city on the coast, as if it itself were not 
situate on the shore of the same sea. Yet 
Abulfeda quotes iVlazizi, wliem^e it appears that 
he must have known the real situation of Soluir. 
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Jawhari describes Solmras a city of Oman, one 
part of which pertains to the mountain, and tlie 
other part (literally its twin city,) is situate 
on the sea. The latitude of Sohar is 24° ; and 
its longitude from Paris 74° 30'. 

Maskat is now the most [)opulous and 
flourishing city of Oman. Its latitude is 23° 37'. 
It is remarkable that Ahulfeda makes no men- 
tion of Maskat, wliich however must he very 
ancient, since it is mentioned by Arrian under 
the name of Moska. 

I have in vain sought among the modern de- 
nominations of the provinces and districts of 
Araliia Felix for one which might have some 
resemblance to Panchaia. It would seem that 
(his incense-liearing region, which has been 
celelirated by Ovid, and honoured by the notice 
of Virgil, could only have been situated in the 
southern portion of the Arabian peninsula. 

From the statements already contained in this 
chapter, the reader will observe that various 
ancient names of places still exist in Arabia, 
though not without some alteration of sound. 
It would be ea.sy for me to extend this list of 
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names to a greater length tlian I have done ; 
hut I am unwilling to trespass further on the 
patience of my readers. Sueh investigations as 
tliese are interesting to few. 'I’o fewer still is 
given tlie art to render studies so dry agreeahlo 
to others. Tlie very nature of my rcsearclies 
precludes me from the hope, or the chaiice, of 
pleasing many. J have not attempted to write 
an entertaining hook. There is no summer 
reading here. But he who cannot be amusing, 
has it always in his power to be brief ; and 
with this remark I shall conclude the present 
chapter. 
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CHAriER II. 


Of the ancient Itislor ij of Yemen. 


From the (irst view which we take of the 
ancient history of Yemen, the fairest, most 
fertile, and most celebrated region of Arabia, 
wo might easily suppose that few difficulties 
would encounter us in relating the actions, or 
in enumerating the reigns of its monarchs. No 
unavailing claims have been made by the Ara- 
bians to the extravagant antirpiity so idly 
vaunted by the Indians, the Iranians, and the 
Egyptians. They indeed pretend to trace the 
long line of their ancient princes to some of the 
patriarchs, who first peo|ded the postdiluvian 
world ; but in making this pretension they are 
supported not only by their own traditions, but 
by the authority of the sacred Scriptures. We 
consequently commence the history of Arabia 
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witli a degree of confidence, which we can never 
give to the legends of nations that boast an 
origin far more remote, without sufficient 
documents to prove the validity of their claims, 
which are besides advanced in direct contradic- 
tion to the important testimony of the Hebrew 
historian. 

When, however, we begin to eniiuire by 
what means the Arabians could have trans- 
mitted from age to age the memory of times, 
which, thougli not fabulous, are yet so distant 
from the present, we must begin to question the 
truth of their early annals. They make, and can 
make, no refi'rence to any written records which 
existed before the birth of Mahomet. Verses, 
said to be of remoter date, are indeed still re- 
cited ; and in some of these, traces of ancient 
history have been found, or fancied, by Maho- 
metan writers. The Arabians also vaunt their 
traditional lore, and value themselves on their 
knowledge of genealogies ; but it is difficult to 
give much credit to historical narratives built on 
such uncertain foundations as these ; or greatly 
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to trust to reports, said to have been handed 
down from father to son through more than a 
hundred generations. 

Thus the reader, who turns his attention to 
the history of Yemen, and who might at first be 
inclined to put faith in the early annals of that 
country, soon finds his confidence in their truth 
and accuracy greatly diminished. Neither will 
his scepticism be entirely removed by a more 
intimate acquaintance with Arabian writers. 
However well disposed to believe in the tradi- 
tions which they report, he will find himself 
perplexed by their contradictory evidence. In 
desiring to recognise their good faith, he must 
be surprised at tl)e minuteness of some of the 
details into which they enter, while they speak 
of persons, concerning whom no written docu- 
ments existed, and some of whom had been 
dead for more than thirty centuries before these 
historians themselves were born. Finally, he 
will refuse all credence to mere figments of the 
imagination, invented by Arabian vanity ; and 
will reject, as unworthy of history, those fabu- 
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lous exaggerations of fancy, in wiiich Oriental 
taste has always loved to luxuriate. 

But although 1 have thouglit it necessary to 
make these observations, I would by no means 
thence infer, that the whole contents of the 
ancient annals of Arabia are to be considered 
as false and imaginary. Truth and fiction are 
generally blended together in the traditions of 
ages. We must not destroy the wheat with 
the chaff, but endeavour to separate them from 
each other. 

The dwelling of the sons, or descendants, of 
Joktan, according to the sacred historian, was 
between Mesa, (probably Muza) and 8ephar, a 
mountain of the East. We may thence reason- 
ably conclude, that they gradually extended 
their dominion over the greater part of the 
southern region of the Arabian peninsula. We 
may indeed come to this conclusion without 
hesitation, since some of the names of the sons 
of Joktan, such as Saba and Chatserrnuth, have 
been retained as the names of several cities and 
districts in Arabia Felix. 

If we believe Ibn .Said, .loktan, who is called 
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Kahtan by tho Arabians, was the first, wbo 
after the confusion of languages, aiul the dis- 
persion of the sons of Noach, fixed liis abode in 
Yemen. Hamza of Isphahan pretends that 
Yarab the son of Kahtan went into the land of 
Yemen with his family, and there fixed his 
abode. (I)e Chron. (jjent.) 

Ibn Said, as reported by Abiilfeda, likewise 
states that Kahtan was the first who reigned 
over Yemen, and who put on the tajy or regal 
diadem. But Nuweiri (Hist. Reg. Arab.) asserts 
that Saba was the first who assumed the title of 
king; while Hamza of Isphahan says the same 
thing of Homeir, or Himyar, the son of Saba. 
It would be idle to attempt to decide which of 
these contending traditions is right. We may, 
however, observe, that Hamza, in making this 
statement, seems to contradict himself, for he 
had mentioiKid previously, that Yarab, the son 
of Kahtan, was saluted by his son with the 
prayer for the king. It may have been to render 
this contradiction less obvious, that Schultens, 
with much kindness to his author, has translated 
the following words— ^ oSCU ^ 
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— Prhniisqid t\v po-steris Kehlam ab.su- 
lulc iinpcravit , ctit llumelr I bn Saba. The Arabic 
text simply says, the first who reigned among the 
descendants of Kalitan teas Ilomeir the son of Saba, 
flow Ibis could be, if Yarab bad before been 
saluted as king, Hamza bas not informed us. 

But while these authors are thus at variance 
witl> each other about the first king who reigned 
in Yemen after the flood ; and difler among 
tliemselves, wbelber Kabtan, Saba, or Homeir, 
first assumed the regal crown; they admit that 
other tribes possessed the country before the 
Kahtanidae. Other Arabian writers have indeed 
distinctly asserted that Kabtan was the last of 
those primitive patriarcles, whose families were 
established in Arabia. Hamza of Ispbahan tells 
us that be bad read in the narrative of Haitham 
Ibn Adi, that Arabia was originally peopled by 
ten families sprung from A ad, Themud, Tasm, 
Jadis, Amalik, Abil, Emim, AVabar, Jasm, and 
Kaiitan. Abulfeda himself, in the tracts published 
by M. do Sacy, will be found to have recognised 
the establishment of some of these families, in 
the southern part of the peninsula, as prior to that 
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of tiie Kahtanitlae. Jn speaking of Homeir, or 
Himyar, who was only the tliird in descent after 
Kahtan, he says that that prince drove the 
descendants of Themud out of Yemen into 
Ilejaz. He likewise clearly states that the 
Aadites and Amalekites, for example, inhabited 
Hadramaut and Yemen immediately after the 
confusion of languages. According to Hamza, 
Usu Habshan expelled out of the provinces of 
Oman, Bahrin, and Yemen, all that remained 
of the tribes of Aad, Themud, Sachar, Jasm, 
Wabar, Tasm, and Jadis. This statement 
leaves us to suppose, that the tribes thus indi- 
cated were the most ancient possessors of the 
country. The author of the book of Mezhar, 
cited by Pococke, goes so far as to say that the 
descendants of Kahtan were not pure and 
genuine Arabians ; and that by degrees they 
either extirpated the ancient tribes, or expelled 
them out of their native habitations. According 
to Abul Faraj, (whose short treatise on the 
manners of the Arabians has been illustrated 
by the learned comments of Pococke,) the Ara- 
bians, since the commencement of their history, 
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are to be divided into two classes. To the first 
of these classes belonged the tribes which are 
now extinct ; and to the second the tribes which 
still exist. The former were very numerous, 
such as those descended from Aad, Themud, 
Tasm, and Jadis. The latter sprang from a 
double stem, and owed their origin to Kahtan 
and Adnan. 

Whether then we ought to consider these 
tribes of Aad, Themud, Tasm, and Jadis, as the 
first possessors of the soil, whom the Kahtanidie 
conquered, and finally droveout of the country, 
is a question not easily answered. If we judge 
from the Arabian proverl), which ranks the 
traditions of Tasm with empty dreams, 

've may argue that the tribes in 
question never ruled in Arabia. But since men- 
tion is made of these tribes by all the historians 
of the country, I know not why the traditions 
concerning them should be treated as fables. 

The first name, which occurs in the list of 
Haitham, is Aad. The Arabians pretend that 
this was the son of Us, whose name is written 
Aus, in Arabic, and Y''^ Auts, in Hebrew. 
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In the tenth chapter of Genesis YIV Auls, or Us, 
as the name is written in the Vulgate, is said to 
have been the son of Aram, the son of Sem, or 
Shem. Tluis A ad, according to the Arabians, 
was of the fourth generation after Noach. His 
descendants estal)lisl)ed llietnselves in Yemen 
and Ilatsermuth (see l^ococke’s notes to Abul 
Faraj) ; but their dominion over those provinces 
was of short duration. The Aadites and The- 
nindites were giants, (says Abnlfeda, on the 
authority of the Koran,) who worshipped three 
idols. God therefore sent to them the prophet 
Hud, who was the same with Eber, in order to 
convert them; but as only a few of them would 
listen to the coimsels of this ambassador of 
lieaven, God destroyed tlie unbelieving portion 
of the population, by sending against them a 
mighty wind, which, it is said in the Koran, 
blew forseven nights and eight days. (Abulfeda 
de Ueb. Aral), ante Mohammedem.) Now except- 
ing this miracidous interposition of Providence, 
which we may be easily permitted to fpiestion, 
though vouched for by Mahomet himself, tradi- 
tion tells us nothing here which is unworthy of 
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credit. The sons of Joktan, the son of Eber, 
as we learn from the sacred historian, obtained 
possession of the country which we believe to 
have contained the provinces of Yemen and 
Hatsermuth. This account corresponds with 
that of the Arabians, who fix the aira, when the 
Aadites were destroyed, for the time of Eber, 
and who say that Joktan became the master of 
Yemen and Hatsermuth, the two provinces 
which the Aadites and Themudites had pre- 
viously occupied. 

The Arabians likewise say that Themnd was 
tlie son of Gether, the son of Aram; and tliat 
Jadis was his brother. Tasm, tliey (ell us, was 
the son of End, the son of Shem. Hitherto the 
traditions trace the first families liiat inhabited 
Arabia to persons named in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis — to Us, to Getlier, to Liid. These 
patriarchs were anterior in point of time to 
Joktan, as must also have been their sons. The 
names of Aad, Themnd, Tasm, and Jadis, are 
therefore properly made to precede that of 
K^ahtan. A difficulty seems to occur with re- 
gard to Amalik, since this would seem 
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to be the son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, who 
lived several generations after the time of 
Joktan. But Abulfeda tells us, that the Amalik, 
from whom were descended the Amalekites 
of Yemen, was the son of Lud. Of the origin 
of the tribes denominated from Abil, Eraim, 
Wabar, and Jasm, I have not found any ac- 
count in the Arabian annals. 

Besides these families three others are reckon- 
ed among the extinct Arabian tribes — those of 
Antem, Hashen and Jorham. This Jorham 
is not to be confounded with Jorham, the 
son of Kahtan, or Joktan, who was perhaps the 
same with m' Jarech. (Gen. x.) 

There is nothing in these accounts of the 
first settlers in the southern portion of the 
peninsula, to which we can reasonably refuse 
our assent. If some idle stories have been 
added to them, the Arabians themselves have 
been the first to turn into ridicule the fiibles 
which they believe to be mingled with genuine 
history. Hence no doubt arose the proverb of 
Shut adia, a thing of the time of Aad — 
an antiquated tale. 
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But in the traditions which trace the Arabian 
tribes to their origin, we have met with nothing 
as yet to stagger our belief. The sacred histo- 
rian has not indeed mentioned the names of the 
sons of Us, Gether, and Lud, of whom the 
Arabian writers speak ; but in the time of 
Moses the tribes which had descended from 
those patriarchs were nearly extirpated. The 
family of Joktan had obtained the sole dominion 
of almost the whole of the southern portion of 
the peninsula. The Hebrew legislator might 
therefore pass over names no longer important 
in the general history of the world ; while 
the Arabians themselves might preserve their 
memory, as connected with the early annals of 
their own country. 

There exist, however, some other traditions 
among the Arabians, to which we must turn 
our attention, before we enter into the history of 
the kings of Yemen. 

One of the disciples of Mahomet, says Maidani, 
having asked him, whether Saba were the name of 
a country or of a woman ; the Prophet answered. It 
is neither ; it is the name of a man who begot the 
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t&n Arabians, of whom six settled in Yemen, {or in 
the south,) and the four, others in the north. These 
last were Lachni, Jodham, Gossan, a7id Amela, 
Those who went to the south were Azd, Asharun, 
Homeir, Kenda, Aladhy or Madshej, and Atimar, 

There are four persons of the name of Saba 
mentioned in the book of Genesis. He, of whom 
Mahomet is said to have spoken, was the same 
whose name occurs in the list of the descend- 
ants of Joktan. (Gen. x. 28.) But this Saba was 
one of many brothers, whose possessions ex- 
tended from Mesa to Scphar. It is not then 
easy to understand, why (with exclusion of the 
rest of the posterity of Joktan) he was repre- 
sented by Mahomet as the father of the ten 
Arabians from whom sprang the ten tribes 
which peopled the peninsula on the north and 
on the south. 

Before 1 proceed to speak more particularly 
of these tribes, I must be permitted to make a 
few remarks. In the tenth chapter of the book 
of Genesis Saba is named as one of those whom 
Joktan had begotten. But I have shown in 
my first volume, that the word yalad, genuit, 
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is not always to be understood in a strictly 
literal sense. It is said of i\\eproge7ntor, as well 
as of the genitor. According to Ibn Kotaiba, 
whose genealogical tables have been edited by 
Eichhorn, Saba was the son of Yeshab, the 
son of Yarab, the son of Kahtan, or Joktan. 
Now as all the Arabian writers, as far as I know, 
are agreed upon this point with Ibn Kotaiba, I 
should be inclined to consider Saba as a de- 
scendant, but not as the son of Joktan. The 
sacred historian probably named Saba, because 
he was the first of the posterity of Joktan, in the 
line of Yarab, who had become distinguished 
in the Arabian annals. It will likewise be 
found that this manner of naming the progenitor 
for the father, and the descendant for the son, 
was not peculiar to the Hebrews. In the words 
attributed by Maidani to Mahomet, this pre- 
tended propliet clearly uses the same license as 
the Hebrew historian. Saba was the progenitor, 
but not the immediate father of several of the 
persons named in the passage quoted from 
Maidani. 
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1. Laclim was the son of Adi, the son of 
Amru, the son of Saba. (Eichhorn, tab. 10.) 

2. Jodsam (j.1,^.) was the brother of Lachm. 
(Eichhorn, ibid.) 

3. Gasan, or Gassan, (^^w) was the son of 
A1 Azd, who was descended from Zaid, the 
son of Kahlan, the son of Saba. The tribe of 
Gassan established itself at Damascus. (See 
Abulfeda and Eichhorn, tab. 12.) 

4. Amela was the son of Saba. (Eichhorn, 
tab. 10.) The descendants of Amela, says 
Abulfeda, quitted Yemen after the flood of the 
dykes, and settled near Damascus. 

5. A1 Azd was the son of Gauth, the son of 
Nabet, the son of Malek, the son of Odod, the 
son of Zeid, the son of Kahlan, the son of Saba. 
This is the lineage given by Abulfeda in the 
excerpta from that historian, published by M. de 
Sacy. The name of Odod is omitted in Eich- 
horn ’s tables. 

6. Ashar, or Asharun, was one of the sons of 
Saba. (Abulfeda in Hist. Vet. Joktanidarum.) 

7. Homeir, or Himyar, another of the sons of 
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Saba, succeeded him on the tlirone of Yemen. 
(Ahulfeda, ibid.) 

8. Kenda was the son of Saur, the son of 
Mortha, the son of Malek, the son of Zeid, the 
son of Kahlan, the son of Saba. (Eichhorn, tab. 
12.) Abulfeda says that the tribe of Kenda, or 
Kandah, (ajoT) inhabited a district of Yemen, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Hatzermuth. 

9. Madhej, or Madshej, was the son 

of Saed Asherah, the son of Yahaber, the son 
of Malek, the son of Zeid, the son of Kahlan, 
the son of Saba. (Eichhorn, tab. 10.) But Abul- 
feda says that Madshej was the same with 
Malek. 

10. Aninar was one of the sons of Kahlan. 
(Eichhorn, tab. 10.) 

From these statements it results, that accord- 
ing to the historians of the country, Arabia was 
originally peopled by thirteen tribes descended 
from Aad, Themud,Tasm, Jadis, Amalik, Abil, 
Emim, Wabar, Jasm, Antem, Hashen, Jorham, 
and Kahtan, or Joktan ; that the descendants 
of Joktan either extirpated the other tribes, or 
drove them out of the peninsula ; that these 
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Joktanidse consequently alone remained of the 
original inhabitants of Arabia ; rid that this 
family was divided into eleven tribes, one of 
which had sprung from the second Jorham, the 
son of Kahtan, who had settled in the province 
of Hejaz ; and the other ten, known, in the time 
of Mahomet, by the names of Lachm. Jodham, 
Gassan, Amela, Azd, Ashar, Homeir, Kenda, 
Madshej, and Anmar, were all descended from 
Saba, the son of Yeshab, the son of Yarab, the 
son of Kahtan. The Sabeans considered the 
descendants of Isliinael and of Esau as strangers, 
and not as genuine Arabians. 

Some errors, or at least some omissions, have 
been made in these statements. Several of the 
descendants of Cham, in the line of Cush, were 
indubitably established in Arabia from the 
earliest periods of history. Arabia is frequently 
called after Cush in Scripture, as must be known 
to every Biblical critic, though the translators 
have in various instances written Ethiopia in- 
stead of Arabia. Several cities and districts in 
this country were named after the descendants 
of Cush — HevUah, Sabatba, Padan. Now the 
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Arabian historians make no mention of the 
Chamites among the original founders of their 
nation ; and affect to trace the origin of all their 
tribes to the descendants ofShem. 

The same writers have said nothing of the 
descendants of Joktan in any other line than 
that of Saba ; unless indeed the second Jorhani 
be considered as the same witli Jarech. Yet 
the tribe of Almodad appears still to have ex- 
isted in the time of Ptolemy, who names a peo- 
ple of Arabia Felix called AUumaiotai. The 
country of Ilatsermuth bears that name to the 
present day. Uzal is believed by some to have 
been the appellation of the ancient capital of 
Yemen. Bochart says that there was a district 
near the country of the Sabeans called Ophir. 
There were two cities in Arabia of the name of 
Hevilah, or rather Chevilah (n'^'m). One was 
named from the son of Cush, and the other from 
the son of Joktan. The latter city was probably' 
the same, which is now called Chaulan, 

and which Niebuhr says is half way between 
Sana and Mecca. Under these circumstances 
it appears extraordinary that the above-men- 
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tioned writers should have taken no notice of 
any of these branches of the family of Joktan. 
But the sceptre of Yemen was swayed for many 
ages by the posterity of Saba ; and the actions, 
and even the names, of the other descendants 
of the son of Eber seem to have been over- 
looked, or forgotten, by the Arabian historians. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The same subject continued. 


PococKE, in his notes to Abul Faraj, has 
given a list of the kings of Yemen, from Kah- 
tan, or Joktan, to Saiph Ibn Dsi Yasan, who 
was contemporary with the Greek Emperor 
Heraclius. The same writer has taken Abulfeda, 
A1 Jannabi, and Ahmed Ibn Yuseph, for his 
guides. It is my intention to follow this list in 
the present chapter ; but I shall by no means 
confine myself to the scanty notices which it 
contains ; nor shall I conceal the contradictory 
statements of other historians. I shall also oc- 
casionally add various anecdotes and traditions, 
Avhich have been omitted by Pococke. 

1. Kahtan, or Joktan, according to Ibn Said, 
the African, was the first monarch who reigned 
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in Yemen. (Abulfeda, Historia Imperii Vetustis- 
simi Joktanidarum.) 

2. Kalitan was succeeded by his son Yarab. 
(Abulfeda, ibid.) This prince is said by Hamza 
of Isphahan to have been the first of his family 
who occupied Yemen ; and consequently Kah- 
tan, according to this author, never reigned in 
that country. Hamza also asserts, that Yarab 
was tlie first who spoke in the Arabic language; 
(Hamza IbnEl Hasan deChronologia Gentium;) 
and Abulfeda repeats this report. (Excerpta ex 
Abulfeda.) Yarab was the first, adds Hamza,, 
whom his sons sainted with the salutation of 
tJie king, or witli the prayer for the king. 
Pococke, without naming Hamza, has cited his 
words; and has written a long note on this 
prayer, which was oflered up for their father by 
the pious sons of Yarab. 

3. Yeshab, according to Abulfeda, was the 
next monarch who sat on the throne of Yemen. 
Concerning the life and actions of this prince 
tradition is entirely silent. It is only known 
that he reigned between his father Yarab and 
his son Saba. Human vanity seems to receive 
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a tacit reproach, every time that it meets with a 
solitary name, which has thus floated down the 
stream of time, like the last remnant of a 
wreck, telling us that there has been existence, 
and telling no more. 

4. Nuweiri (Historia Regum Arabia;) asserts 
that Saba was the first of the Kahtanida;, who 
assumed the title of king. There can be no 
doubt that Arabian tradition represents 8aba as 
a prince whose actions entitled him to a degree 
of celebrity, which had not been obtained by 
his predecessors. According to Isa Ibn Daab, 
and Abdolinelek Ibn Abdun, Saba was so 
named from the number of captives, which he 
had made. The former of these Avriters adds, 
that this name was given to the son of Yeshab, 
when he reconquered Yemen, and reduced all 
the descendants of Aad to a state of servitude. 
Hamza objects to this derivation, and probably 
with reason. Bochart thinks that Saba signifies 
eminent; and I observe that Ibn Kotaiha 
(p. 135.) says that Saba was also called Aamer, 
(^U); which is rather a title than a name de- 
noting the eminence of the person who bears it. 
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But the appellation by which Saba was most 
commonly designated was Abd Shems j^), 
servant, or worshipper, of the sun. 

Abulfeda tells us that this monarch under- 
took many expeditions, and visited many re- 
gions. But the most important events, which 
occurred in the reign of Saba, were the building 
of the city which bore his name, and the con- 
struction of the dyke and reservoir of Marab, 
Kapwini and Beidawi, it is true, attribute the 
building of the dyke to a queen of the name of 
Belkis, and others ascribe this enterprise to 
Lokman. Abulfeda, however, distinctly says, 
that it was Saba who built 3), the 

sed, or mound, in the land of Marab. (Abulfeda, 
de Regibus Arabum.) 

The sons of Saba were Homeir, Kahlan, 
Amru, Ashar, Anmar, Araelah, and Mor. 
(Eichhorn, tab. 10.) 

5. Abdolmelek Ibn Abdun has given so 
minute an account of Homeir, the son and suc- 
cessor of Saba, as can hardly fail to excite 
surprise, and perhaps suspicion, when it is re- 
collected that this prince was only the ninth in 
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descent from Noach. Homeir, says Abdolmelek, 
was the most intrepid man of his time; the best 
rider, and the handsomest person. It is said that 
he was named Homeir, — which signifies red,) 
from his frequently clothing himself in red garments. 
He was surnamed Arangej ; and was the first of 
the kings of Yemen who placed on his head the 
golden crown ^u)- His reign lasted fifty 

years ; and he lived in the time of Kaidar, the son 
of Ishmael. A1 Jannabi and Ahmed, cited by 
Pococke, speak nearly to tlie same purpose. 
None of these writers inform ns by the assistance 
of what documents they were enabled thus ex- 
actly to describe the figure, the accomplish- 
ments, and the dress of a person, who must 
have been contemporary with the father, rather 
than with the grandson, of Abraham. 

6. The Arabian historians are not agreed 
about the successor of Homeir. Little infor- 
mation is given upon this subject in the meagre 
catalogue of Pococke. That writer merely 
says — Wayel, Hamyari filius ; ita Abulfeda ; at 
alii Hamyaro fratrem ipsius Cahlanum successisse 
volunt, et pro Wayel habent JVathel. But 
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this is an historical que.sfion, which merits some 
consideration. According to the statement in 
Nuweiri, Kahlan, the second son of Saba, suc- 
ceeded to the crown after the demise of his 
brother Homeir. But Nuweiri assigns 300 years 
to the reign of Kahlan, and observes that au- 
thors differ about his successor ; some naming 
Abu Melek, and others A1 Raish, who was 
also called Hareth, and who was the son of 
.Shedad. Abulfeda, on tlie contrary, reckons 
nine reigns, including that of Wayel, between 
Homeir and Hareth ; and represents all the in- 
tervening princes as descendants of Homeir. 
Now it appears that when Nuweiri speaks of 
the reign of Kahlan as having lasted for 300 
years, we ought to understand the dynasty of 
Kahlan. Nine reigns, according to the usual 
calculation by generations, would be accom- 
plished in 297 years. No great difficulty there- 
fore remains about the length of the period. 
But Abulfeda represents the throne as occupied 
by the descendants of Homeir, as well as others 
of the family of Saba, during this period, while 
Nuweiri only speaks of Kahlan, whose de- 
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scendants however are also to be understood. 
Thus the former historian represents the suc- 
cessors of Ilomeir as being descended from that 
prince ; and the latter represents them as be- 
longing to a collateral line. These contra- 
dictory statements are explained and reconciled 
by the information which is given us by Hamza 
of Isphahan, who says that the kingdom was 
divided at the death of Homeir, and that 
Marab, or Saba, became the capital of one 
division, and Ilatsermuth of the other. It 
appears then that Kahlan, the brother, and 
Wayel, or Wathel, the son, of Ilomeir, made 
this partition, and that the kingdom remained 
thus divided during a period of .300 years. . At 
the end of this period Hareth El Ilaish, the son 
of Shedad, reunited the whole country under 
his dominion. This prince was the first who 
assumed the title of ^ Toba. (Abulfeda, de 
Reg. Arab ) 

7. Returning to Pococke’s list, in which the ■ 
line of the Homeirites is continued, we find A1 
Sacsac named as the son and successor of 
Wayel, or Wathel. 
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8. The successor of Sacsac was his son 
Japhar, or Yaphar ( 

9. Dsa Riash, says Abulfeda, seized the 

kingdom of Yemen by force. The same, adds 
the historian, was Amer the son of Bazan, or 
Baran (in the edition of Schultens the name is 
printed and in M. de Sacy’s who 

was the son of Auph, the son of Horaeir. 

10. Al Nooman, Yaafari filius, says Pococke; 

Al Moafcr dictm, qui collectis copiis Amerum 

fugavit. Tiie reader may consult M. de Sacy’s 
learned note upon the meaning of the word 
Moafer. 

11. Nooman was succeeded by his son 
Asmah. 

12. After Asmah the throne was occupied 
by Shedad, the son of Aad, the son of Matat, 
the son of Saba. This prince, having established 
order in his own kingdom, made war upon 
other countries, and extended his excursions to 

* the extremities of Africa He also built 

cities and cisterns which remained as 

the monuments of his grandeur. (Abulfeda, de 
Reg. Arab.) 
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13. Lokman, Shaddadi f rater : at Al Jannabius 
post Shaddadum coltocat Morthedum, qui 
Hhu Aud cognominatus, {quern sexcentos annos 
regnasse refert Al Firauzabadius) deinde^j^ Am- 
rum, Morthedi Jilium. (Pocockius, p. 59.) Both 
Hamza and Nuweiri mention Lokman ; but 
neither of them intimate that he was numbered 
among the kings of Yemen. This Lokman was 
celebrated for his longevity, which Arabian 
writers have endeavoured to render marvellous 
by the aid of fables. 

14. Dhu Sadad was the brother of Shedad 
and Lokman. (Pocockius, ibid.) Abulfeda is 
the only historian, as far as I am aware, who 
speaks of Lokman and Dsu Sadad as kings of 
Yemen. 

15. According to Abulfeda, Hareth El Raish 

was the son and successor of Dhi, or as I should 
rather write it, Dsi Sadad. But Hamza says 
that El Raish was the son of Kis ; while 

Nuweiri calls him the son of Shedad. Hamza 
says that this prince was the first who carried on 
war, obtained plunder, and brought back the 
spoils into the land of Yemen. The Homeirifes, 
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being enriched in his days, and he being the 
same who invested them with wealth (literally 
who feathered them), they gave him- the name of 
Raish, or the Featherer. Between El Raish and 
Horaeir, there were fifteen generations (literally 
fifteen fathers). And in his time, continues 
Hamza, died Lokman, entitled Labad and Al 
Nasur. El Raish, in his first military expedi- 
tion, went as far as India ; and afterwards at- 
tacked the Turks (perhaps the robbers, for the 
word turk signifies a robber both in Per- 
sian and Arabic), in Adserbijan ; and having 
slaughtered the warriors, he made captives of 
their children. His reign lasted 125 years. 
(Hamza, Isph. Histor. Imp. Vetust. Joctani- 
darum.) 

The reader will observe that Hamza assigns. 
15 generations to the interval between Homeir 
and Hareth El Raish; and Nuweiri repeats the 
same statement ; but as this last writer allows 
only 300 years for the reign, by which he means 
the dynasty, of Kahlan Ibn Saba, the calcula- 
tion of Abulfeda, who reckons 9 generations, 
is much more consistent with probability. 
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16 . Abulfeda says that Asab was the suc- 
cessor of Haretli. He was surnamed Dsu at 
Karnain, Dominus duorum cornuum. This title, 
which sounds singular to modern ears, express- 
ed among the ancient Orientalists the power 
and greatness of the prince to whom it was 
given. I have particularly noticed this name, 
because it was applied by his Oriental flatterers 
to Alexander the Great. The pretended son of 
Ammon was pleased to be represented with the 
horns of a ram, the emblem of the paternal God. 
Some writers appear to have confounded Dsu 
al Karnain, the king of Yemen, who is men- 
tioned in tire Koran, with the Macedonian con- 
queror. We learn from Abulfeda, on the autho- 
rity oribn Said and Ibn Abas, that Mahomet 
meant the son of El Raish, and not^,^^ 
Alaskandcr El Rumi — Alexander the Greek. 

Neither Hamza, norNuweiri, makes mention 
of Asab Dsu al Karnain. They both state that 
El Raish was succeeded by his son Abrahah, 
who was surnamed Dsu al Menar, Dominus 
Phari, because, says Hamza, he was the first 
who constructed light-houses, and was guided 
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by them in his nocturnal journies. This fact 
announces a higher degree of civilisation, than 
we should have expected to find in Arabia in 
times so remote. 

17. According to Abulfeda this Abrahah, 
who, by means of light-houses placed at re- 
gular distances, could find his way even 5y 
night through the Arabian deserts, was tjie son 
of Asab. 

18. The successor of Abrahah, says Abulfeda, 

was his son Aphricus Pococke cites the au- 
thority of Jannabi, Ahmed, and the scholiast of 
Ibn Abdun, who pretend that Africa was named 
from this prince. I observe that Ibn Hamedun, 
quoted by Nuweiri, makes the same statement. 
Hamza represents the matter somewhat -differ- 
ently. He says that Aphricus made an excur- 
sion into Africa, and built a city, calling it 
Aphrikit after his own name. The truth 

seems to be, that the son of Abrahah made an 
incursion into Africa, whence he received the 
appellation of Aphricus. Nuweiri indeed pre- 
tends that this prince conducted the Barbari 
from Palestine and Egypt and the sea-coast, to 
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their abodes in Africa ; and that these Barbari 
were the remnants of those who had escaped 
from the sword of Joshua the son of Nun. 

19. According to Ibn Hamedun, Aphricus 
was succeeded by his son Alphaidar, who was 
surnamed Dsu al shanather. But Abulfeda 
makes no mention of Alphaidar ; and his name 
is omitted by Pococke. The successor of Aphri- 
cus, according to Abulfeda, was his brother 
Amru, surnamed Dsu al adsaar, Domhius terro- 
rum. Abdolmelek, cited by Nuweiri, gives the 
appellation of Alabd to this prince. Tradition 
tells, says Abdolmelek, that Alabd invaded the 
territory of the Pygmies, destroyed many of 
them in battle, and returned to Yemen with 
many captives. We have all heard of the 
Pygmies, “ warred on by cranes but these 
Pygmies, according to Abdolmelek, had their 
faces in their breasts; and the sight of them so 
frightened the Arabians, that they gave to the 
conductor of these monsters the title of Dsu al 
adsaar, the lord of terrors. Fables set aside, the 
Pygmies were probably a people, who belonged 
to the unhappy race of the Troglodytes, and who 
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remarkable for their deformity diqdi^a' 

tive size. They appear to have dwelt in Ethio- 
pia, near to the sources of the Nile. 1 am aware 
that Homer may be quoted against me to prove 
that their habitation was on the shores of the 
ocean ; but wlien the poet says of the cranes, 

KXayyy ralye irhovTai tTr’ CjKtavoio poataVp 

**Avhpaai, YlvypaioiCfi (p6vov Kal Kijpa (pepovaai, 

a question may arise, whether some copyist, or 
some critic, may not have altered wxsaf*.oio into 
wxsavQto, and have thus done the same bad 
service to Homer, that I have shown in the 
second volume has been done to Diodorus 
Siculus. I have little doubt, that the Greeks 
of remoter times called the Nile Okeamos, in 
corrupting one of the Egyptian names of that 
river. If we believe a Greek author cited by 
Bochart, we must admit that the territory in- 
habited by the Pygmies was not near the ocean, 
but, on the contrary, in the interior of Africa, 
near the sources of the Nile. Mera^aT^Xauirt yap at 
yepavai ex twv X^'^^ixiov eig ra ’iXvj ra avco t% AlyuTT- 
row, o$sv 0 Ne7y\,og ps7, serr/ 81 6 TOTOg ouTog irspi ov ot 
ILtynouoi xaToixou<riv — The cranes migrate from 
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the country of the Scythians to the marshes c^ve 
Egypt, whence the Nile flows ; but this is the place 
about which the Pygmies dwell. It would seem then 
that Dsu al adsaar had crossed the Red sea, had 
invaded the territory of the people called Pyg- 
mies by the Greeks, and had brought away many 
captives, whosfrdiminutive stature may have given 
rise to the various fables told concerning them. 

20. Amru Dsu al adsaar was dethroned, 
according to Abulfeda, and Sherhabil his son 
was recognised as king of Yemen. But Nuweiri 
places the reign of Alhadhad immediately after 
that of Amru ; while Hamza and Mesudi omit 
the name of Amru altogetlier. 

21. Alhadhad is called the son of Sherhabil 
by Abulfeda and also by Hamza. Nuweiri 
says that Alhadhad was the son of Amru, and 
that Amru was not the father of Sherhabil, (as 
we find it asserted by Abulfetla,) but that he 
was his son. According to the tables of Ibn 
Ketaiba, Hilda was the son of Sherhabil, the son 
of Amru. What the truth may have been, I may 
be permitted to say with the pious Nuweiri, 
jjifil aUI God above knows. 
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^2. Most of the Arabian historians are agreed 
that Belkis, the daughter of Alhadhad, suc- 
ceeded to his crown ; and that this was the 
queen of Saba, who visited Jerusalem to behold 
the glory of Solomon. The Homeirites assert, 
gays Hamza, that this princess built a palace in 
the land of Saba, and the mouni^called Alarim ; 
but others contend that tliis mound was con- 
structed by Lokman, and repaired by Belkis. 

23. After the death of Belkis the throne was 
occupied by her uncle Yasasin, who was also 
known by the honourable name of 
Nasher al nam, the dispenser of benefits. 

Nuweiri recounts of this prince that he made 
an expedition into Africa, and advanced until he 
arrived at the river, or valley of sand, 
which none had been able to pass. The Sultan, 
as Nuweiri calls him, sent a detachment of his 
army to explore this sandy region ; but the un- 
fortunate adventurers never returned. Yasasin, 
says the historian, then commanded an image of 
brass to be erected on ati open space on the edge of 
the valley, and had the following mandate inscribed 
on the breast with a graver — this image is for 
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NA8HERALNAM THE HOMEIRITEi TO PROCpD 
BEYOND IT IS NOT LAWFUL. LET NONE AT- 
TEMPT IT. THIS WOULD LEAD TO DESTRUCTION. 

24. Sliamar, surnamed Yarash, Tremilus, 
apparently from some nervous affection, was the 
son and successor of Yasasin, according to 
Abulfeda ; but*Hamza says that Shamar was the 
son of Aphricus. This writer also pretends that 
Shamar was the prince, who was greeted with the 
title of Dsu al Karnain, lord of the two horns. As 
this symbolical title indicated that the person 
who bore it was possessed of great power, it seems 
certainly more probable that it belonged to 
Shamar than to Asab. The Arabians represent 
Shamar as a great conqueror. He went forth, 
says Nuweiri, in the direction of Irak, in the 
time of Istasph, one of the kings of Persia, and 
Istasph offered him homage, XcWaJl 
The Arabian prince then directed his march to- 
wards China ; and in his way invaded SogdianaJ" 
where he besieged a city called Shamarkand, 
because it was taken and destroyed (or rather 
pillaged) by Sbamar ; but afterwards pronoun- 
ced Samarkand in the Arabian manner. From 
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which appears to have been the ancient 
of the city pillaged by the conqueror, he 
entered the desert country which separates 
Sogdiana from China. The Chinese monarch 
considered himself as lost, when his vizir put in 
practice the following stratagem. Having dis-^ 
figured himself by cutting oflT big nose, he went 
to the camp of Shaniar, who was then at the 
distance of ten stations from the frontiers of 
China ; and informed him, that he had been thus 
mutilated by his sovereign, for having counselled 
him to offer no resistance to the king of Yemen. 
Being then questioned by this prince about the 
way, and where water was next to be found, 
the crafty vizir assured him that at the dis- 
tance of three stations he would find a sufficient 
supply of water. Shamar trusted to his words, 
and made provision for a march of three days; 
but at the end of that period he found himself 
Ip the midst of the desert, and in a place where 
no springs could be discovered. The vizir then 
avowed the object for whicb he came ; and the 
Arabian prince perished with all his array. 
(Hist. Reg. Arab.) 
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Hamza of Isphahan says that Shamar con- 
quered the province of Chorasan, and destroyed 
the walls of the city of Sogd. This writer gives 
the same account of the origin of the name of 
Samarkand, as that which has been already 
stated from Nuweiri. He adds, that in a sum- 
mer-house of that city, an inscription 

was found written in the Homeirite language, 
beginning with these words — in the name of 

GOD SHAMAB YABASH BUILT THIS TO THE LORD 
THE SUN. 

In these statements of Nuweiri and Hamza 
there is evidently much that is false, but there 
may be also something that is true. It would 
be difficult in any case to believe that the great 
monarch of Iran, whose empire extended from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean, submitted, appa- 
rently without resistance, to a toba of Yemen ; 
but all credence must be refused to such a story, 
when told of a prince, whose life and actions 
are so well known as those of Istasph, or Yes- 
tasph, the Gustasp of the Persian, and the 
Darius Hystaspes of the Greek historians. The 
account, however, which the Arabians have 
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given of Shamar, is probably nothing else than 
a misrepresentation of facts, which might easily 
be made by a people not very accurately ac- 
quainted with history, and sufficiently vain of 
their national glory. Dukiki, one of the most 
ancient of the Persian poets, has described the'* 
war which was carried on by Gustasp against 
the monarch of China: Upon this occasion the 
great king may have summoned all his Arabian 
allie.s, if they were not rather his vassals, to join 
him in the war against his powerful antagonist. 
Among these allies, or vassals, Shamar may 
have held a distinguished place. The princes 
ofTuran, with all the Scythian tribes, had ap- 
parently allied themselves with the Chinese; 
and the Arabian chief may have been in- 
strumental in recovering for the Persian mo- 
narch some of the provinces which had been 
occupied by the enemy. Thus Shamar may 
have been the successful leader, who drove the 
foes of Iran from Sogdiana and Chorasan. He 
may have conducted the siege of the city of 
Sogd, then held by the Scythians ; and when he 
succeeded in taking it, the king of Persia, as a "* 
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mark of his satisfaction, may have ordered the 
city to be called Sharaarkand. But this name 
would not signify ruined or pillaged by Shatnar, 
but Shamar-town ; kand signifying a town in the 
Pei’sian language. With regard to the inscrip-t 
tion mentioned by Hamza, I am inclined to 
consider it as a forgery. The words 
— in nomine Dei, so frequent in the mouth of a 
pious Mussulman, were not likely to have pre- 
faced a dedication to the Sun, written hy a 
worshipper of that luminary. 

25. The reign of Abimelek, the son of 
Shamar, seems to have been of short duration. 
Nuweiri says that this prince went into Africa, 
wiiere he perished in seeking for the valley of 

Alzabarjad, or of the emeralds. 

26. In Pococke’s list, Amran the son of 
Amir, and a descendant of Kahlan, is named 
as the successor of Abi, or Abu Melek. It 
appears therefore that at this epoch the sceptre 
passed from the house of Homeir into that of 
Kahlan. Pococke has followed, as usual, the 
statement of Abulfeda ; and it must be by an 
error of the press that Amrou Ibn Amir is 
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printed in the version of Schultens, since in the 
Arabic text we find yj Amran ben 

Aamir. 

27. The next name in Pococke’s list is that 
of Araru, the son of Amir. It follows that Amru 
was the brother of Amran. This prince was 
surnamed Alazikia, lacerator, because, says 

Abulfeda, he put on a new garment every 
morning, and ordered it to be torn every night 
when he retired to rest, in order to prevent any 
other person from wearing it after him. This 
anecdote is singular, and affords a curious ex- 
ample of egotism. I have copied it from Abul- 
feda; though Pococke seems to have found an 
account somewhat different in that author. But 
it is of more importance to enquire, whether the 
sons of Amir ever reigned over Yemen. 

M. de Sacy has examined this question at 
great length, and concludes by giving it as his 
opinion, that Amran and Araru ought not to 
occupy a place among the sovereigns of Yemen, 
who reigned over all the descendants of Saba. 
I am convinced, adds he, that they ought to be 
considered as individual chiefs of the descend- 
ants of Calilan, or even simply of the tribe of 
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Azd, who recognised the sovereignty of the 
Himyarites. (Mem. de Liter, p. 520.) 

It is not without considerable hesitation that 
I venture to differ from M. de Sacy. My limits 
do not permit me to enter into an examination 
of all the arguments employed by this learned 
man ; but it seems that the strongest which he 
brings forward, is that which is founded on the 
silence of Hamza, Ninveirij-and Mesudi. These 
writers have not mentioned the sons of Amir 
among the kings who reigned over Yemen. 
I must, however, be permitted to doubt, whether 
the silence of the tliree historians, whom I have 
just named, is not more than counterbalanced 
by the positive statements of Ibn Said and 
Abulfeda. No one can better appreciate the 
merits of all these writers than M. de Sacy. He 
well knows the glaring anachronisms which so 
frequently recur in the naivative of Hamza ; nor 
is he a stranger to the fables which crowd the 
pages of Nuweiri. If from the silence of Me- 
^udi we ought to erase the names of Amran and 
Amru from the list of the kings of Yemen, we 
ought equally to exclude from it that of Abi 
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Melek, whose reign is unnoticed by that his- 
torian. 

It cannot be questioned that Anaru resided 
at Marab, and that he is called king by Mesudi 
himself. But the title of king, or malk, may 
have been occasionally given to the chiefs of 
powerful tribes; and M. de Sacy argues, on the 
authority of Mesudi, that Dhafar was the or- 
dinary residence of the sovereign princes of 
Yemen, and that consequently Amru, who re- 
sided at Marab, or Saba, and was there called 
king, or malk, ought not to be reckoned among 
the sovereigns who governed the whole of 
Yemen, and whose usual abode was at 
Dhafar. 

It may be questioned, I think, whether M. 
de Sacy has not too hastily interpreted the 
meaning of Mesudi in his own favour. This 
author, as I understand him, says that the kings 
of Yemen resided in the city of Dhafar, or 
Dsaphar ; like Dsi Shajar, and the family of Dsi 
Al Kalaa ; but that a few dwelt in other cities. 
Mesudi seems here to speak of the kings of 
Yemen in times not long anterior to the birth of 
Mahomet. Certainly other authorities would 
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lead U.S to suppose that Marab, or Saba, was 
the residence of the sovereigns of Yemen until 
the time of the inundation. It is said in the 
Koran (Surat 34), the descendants of Saba have 
seen in their habitations a sign of our power. Al- 
lusion is here made to the flood of the dykes. 
But the descendants of Saba consisted only of 
persons of the blood royal. I find the following 
words cited by the learned and industrious 
Rommel— o/iw fait {Marab) metropolis Tobabaah 
asuLj Qn singulari ^). This author refers to 
Sir W. Ouseley’s Preface to Ibn liaukal. Now 
the Tobas were unquestionably the sovereigns of 
the whole region known by the name of Yemen ; 
and the title of Toba may be more nearly ren- 
dered by the word emperor than by any other. 
It cannot be doubted that Queen Belkis resided 
at Marab. Hamza, as has been already men- 
tioned, says that that princess built a palace in 
the land of Saba. An Arabian author, quoted 
by M. de Sacy, affirms that the throne of Belkis, 
which was raised on columns, each twenty-eight 
cubits in height, adorned the city of Saha. Rdrisi 
says, etiam in urbe Marab est ar.r, al kasib, 
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qux fuit palatium Belkis uxoris Solomonis. Phi- 
lostorgius calls Saba the metropolis of Arabia 
Felix. He tells us that the region inhabited by 
the Sabeansand Homeirites, psyaKr^v rs'Apa^lav 
Ka\s7(rdut xai euhal[jt.ova xgof tu>v 
/xijt^oVoXjj ij Xa.^a, x.t.X. — was called the great 
and happy Arabia by the Greeks — the metropolis 
of which was Saba. 

To return then to Araran and Amru, I am 
inclined to think that these descendants of 
Kahlan usurped the throne of Yemen, which 
was again occupied by a prince of the line of 
Homeir, when Amru fled from Marab. 

2b. Alakran, the son of Abimelek, says Hamza, 
reigned in the time of Behman,the son of Isphen- 
diar, the son of Istasph. This prince was known 
by the name of the second Toba. It will be re- 
membered that when A1 Raish reunited all the 
provinces of Yemen under his sway, by wresting 
their possessions from the descendants of Kah- 
lan, he assumed the title of Toba, which 1 have 
already mentioned as being nearly equivalent to 
emperor. Now it seems to me to be a strong 
proof in favour of the regal existence of Amran 
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and Amru, that Alakran, who was a Homeirite 
by birth, received this title of Toba, which 
would seem to indicate that, like A1 Raish, he 
had vanquished the descendants of Kahlan, 
and had made himself master of the whole 
territory of Yemen. 

Ibn Hamedun mentions that the flood of the 
dykes took place in the time of Alakran ; and 
I conceive that this event happened in the first 
year of his reign, shortly after the flight and 
abdication of Amru. The history of this prince 
and of the Sail el arim, given at great length by 
Mesudi, has been abridged by the elegant pen 
of M. de Sacy. Referring the reader to these 
writers, I must request of him to be satisfied 
here with a far more concise account of this 
wonderful, but rather tedious story. 

“ During the reign of Amru Ibn Amir, a pro- 
phetess called Taripha, who lived in the city of 
Marab, was alarmed by nocturnal visions for 
the fate of her country. Having at length ob- 
tained access to the king, that prince was sur- 
prised at the menacing language which she 
held, and enquired what was the misfortune 
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with which she threatened the city and the 
kingdom. ‘ Go, Amru,’ she answered, ‘ to- 
wards the dyke of the reservoir. If you see 
there a rat which loosens the stones of the 
mound with its feet, be sure the evil is near, and 
our destruction inevitable.’ 

“ Amru went to the dyke, and beheld a rat 
loosening the stones of the mound. ‘ This terrible 
monster,’ said he to Taripha, at his return, ‘ re- 
sembled a wild boar ; its bristles were red ; its 
fangs were like those of the hytena ; it gnawed 
the huge stones, as if they had been straw-mats 
of Selem.’ 

“ Amru being convinced that the fatal moment 
was fast approaching, resolved to sell all his 
possessions, and to retire from Yemen. Fearing, 
however, that if his resolution were known, the 
cause of his departure would be suspected, and 
that it would become diflicultfor him to dispose 
of his property, he agreed with one of his sons 
to put in practice the following stratagem. He 
invited the principal persons of the city to a 
feast. The father and son pretended to quarrel. 
The former struck the latter; and the blow 
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was returned, Amru rose in great apparent 
wrath, and swore that he would for ever quit a 
city where he had received such an affront ; 
but that before his departure he would sell all 
his possessions, in order to prevent his children 
from inheriting them. ‘ Let us hasten,’ said 
the guests of the prince, ‘ to turn his anger to 
our own advantage ; nor let us give him time 
to reflect and to repent.’ The whole property 
of Amru was quickly .sold ; and that king, having 
abdicated the throne, retired from Marab, and 
established him.self at Ak in the province of 
Hej az. The inundation happened shortly after- 
wards, when the whole district was over- 
whelmed ; public edifices and private hou.ses 
were destroyed ; and all the inhabitants of 
Marab perished, with the exception of a few, 
who had had time to escape to the mountains.” 
(Mesudi, Histor. Hiluvii El Arim.) 

There appears to have been little generosity 
in this transaction on the part either of Amru 
or of his subjects. When stripped of the mar- 
vellous with which it has been clothed, the story 
may be reduced to a very narrow compass. 
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The king- of Saba saw that the mound of the 
reservoir was in a state of decay, and being 
apprehensive of the consequences; was induced 
to quit his country and his throne. Nor is it 
improbable that the fear of being soon forced at 
any rate to yield up the sceptre to Alakran, its 
legitimate possessor, may have contributed not 
a little to engage Amru to adopt this measure. 

If we believe Nuweiri, Alakran the son of 
Abimelek, the son of Shamar, was more fortu- 
nate in his military career than this last-men- 
tioned prince. The master of Iran, he pro- 
ceeded to Sogdiana, rebuilt the walls of Samar- 
kand, invaded China, and laid in ruins the 
capital of that empire. He then founded a new 
city, says the historian, and peopled it with a 
colony of thirty thousand Arabians, This ro- 
mance may' have been in some degree founded 
on fact. Alakran, as the ally, or as the vassal, 
of the great king, may have been engaged in 
one of the frequent wars, which were carried on 
between the rival monarchs of Iran and Turan, 
and in which the Persian historians pretend 
that the sovereigns of China occasionally took 
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part. Upon this slander foundation Arabian 
vanity has probably built the rest of the story. 

29. The name of Dhu or Dsu Habshan 
appears the next in Pococke’s list. This prince, 
according to Hamza, expelled or extirpated all 
the remaining descendants of Tasm and Jadis. 

30. Toba, the son of Alakran, and the bro- 
ther of Dsu Habshan, is merely designated by 
his title. But the statements of the Arabian 
historians are here so confused and contra- 
dictory, as to make it hardly possible to recon- 
cile them. Ibn Hamedun names Asad Ibn 
Amru as the successor of Alakran ; and is 
silent with regard to Dsu Habshan. According 
to the same author, Morthed, the son of Abd 
Kalal, the son of Alakran, was the successor 
of Asad. 

Hamza calls Toba the son of Alakran, the 
son of Shamar. Yet this writer had before de- 
signated Alakran as the son of Abimelek. 

31. Pocockesays, Colaicat'b,vel, ut Al Jaima- 

bins et Ahmed Ebn Yusef, Molaic Yo- 

crab, Tobbaijilius. Hamza writes the name 
Melek Yakarb ; and I know not u'hy Schultens 
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has altered it in his versio# to Colaicarb. This 
indeed is the orthography of Abulfeda. 

32. Abu Karb Asad, who was called Ala- 
wasat Toba, the middle Toba, and of whom 
mention is made in the Koran (Surat 44 and 
50), flourished, it is said, seven hundred years 
before Mahomet. According to Nuweiri this 
Toba adorned the Caa!)a with a golden gate. 
The inhabitants of Yemen are said to have 
been converted to Judaism during the reign of 
Abu Karb. 

33. Hassan Ibn Toba was the successor of 
Abu Karb Asad. According to Ibn Hamedun, 
this jjrince invaded Irak, or Arak, with an 
army of three hundred thousand men. He 
then turned his course tow'ards Mecca, where, 
says the historian, lie composed verses in which 
he predictedf the mission of Mahomet. Having 
again marched into Irak, he formed the project ■ 
of conquering the empires of Iran and China. 
His troops, however, were dissatisfied (as well 
they might be) with this scheme ; and Amru, 
the brother of Hassan, conspired against him, 
and murdered him while he was asleep. Ibn 
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Hamedun says thaWhe death of this prince took 
place during the minority of the Persian king, 
dUfyi Sabor Dsu Alaktaph. 

Abu AH Ahmed makes a very different state- 
ment. He says that the king of Persia, against 
whom the Arabians declared war, was Kobad 
the son of Phiruz ; and that this war took place 
during the reign of Toba, the father of Hassan. 
Toba sent his nephew, Shamar al Janah, against 
Kobad, who was defeated by this Arabian 
prince, and slain at Alrei. The same Toba 
afterwards sent his son Hassan to join Shamar; 
and these cousins invaded Sogdiana with an 
army of six hundred and forty thousand men. 

Not satisfied with this mighty enterprise, 
Toba sent another of his nephews, called 
Japhar, or Yaphar, in Romanas ditioncs, 

as Schultens has it, but as I would rather trans- 
late it, into Greece, Yaphar proceeded to Con- 
stantinople, and took that city. He then ad- 
vanced into Greece, where he and his whole 
army perished, the victims of pestilence and 
famine. 

In the mean time Shamar Hsu al Janah car- 
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ried on the war in the easl!*S^’ith Ijetter success. 
He was indeed delayed for a considerable time 
before the walls of Samarkand. Having, how- 
ever, taken prisoner one of the guards of that 
fortress, he conciliated his captive by soothing 
language, and then interrogated him concerning 
the city and concerning the king. The soldier 
informed him that the king was entirely occu- 
pied with the gratification of his sensual appe- 
tites ; but that the princess, his daughter, 
governed in his stead, and carefiilly attended to 
the interests of her country. Shamar Dsu al 
Janah gained over this man to his interests, 
and engaged him, at a time fixed, to give a 
certain signal by the sound of drums. The 
Arabian chief then sent him back with presents, 
and a message to the princess. Tell her, said he, 
that Dsu al 'Janah has come from the land of 
Magrab, the regions of the west, excited by the 
reputation of her wisdom, in order to espouse her, 
and to beget by her a son, who may reign over the 
Arabians and Persians. Tell her too that I have 
not come hither to acquire wealth — I, who have 
brought with me four thousand heavy chests of 
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aold and silver. I wish all these to be carried into 
the city, and there deposited ; because if the country 
become mine she shall be my bride ; and if I perish 
all these riches will belong to her. The traitor 
delivered the message. The princess listened, 
and was deceived. The chests were admitted 
within the gates. A signal was given. The 
lids of the chests flew open, and Samarkand 
was taken. 

34. Amru, according to Abulfeda, was the 
successor of his brother Hassan, whom he had 
murdered. Hamza and Abulfeda say that this 
prince was sumamed Dm alawaad, a title which 
Nuweiri gives to Morthed. Both Pococke and 
Schultens translate this title Dominus lignorum ; 
because he who bore it was so infirm, that he 
was carried about on a wooden seat. This 
version appears to me to be very question- 
able. 

35. Ahd Kolal succeeded to his father Amru 
on the throne of Yemen. Hamza says of this 
prince that he was of the religion of the Messiah, 

? but the same author adds 
that he never openly professed that religion. 
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36. The Arabian historians are not agreed 
about tlie genealogy of Toba Hassan, surnamed 
Toba asgaar, Toba minimus, the successor of 
Abd Kolal. I find it impossible here to recon- 
cile Abulfeda with Nnweiri. The latter historian 
makes no mention of Abd Kolal as king of 
Yemen. 

37. The next name in Pococke’s list is that 
of Al Hareth Ibn Amru. Abulfeda says that he 
embraced the Jewish religion. According to 
Nnweiri, Al Hareth divided the kingdom among 
his three sons, Hojar, Sherhabil, and Salmi. 
The name and the reign of Al Hareth are not 
even mentioned by Hamza. 

38. Morthed, the son of Kolal, is named 
by Abulfeda as the successor of Al Hareth. 
But this same Morthed is placed at an epoch 
much anteridr by Nuweiri, who calls him 
the son of Abd Kolal, the son of the Toba 
Alakran. 

39. Hamza and Abulfeda are agreed, that 
the kingdom of Yemen was divided at the 
death of Morthed. It appears, however, that 
the principal portion fell to the lot of Wakiah 
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or Waliah, the son of Morthed, according to 
both historians. 

40. Abrahah Ibn Alsabah succeeded to 
Wakiah. 

41. According to Abulfeda Sahban was the 
successor of Abrahah. Nuweiri says, that Hojar 
and Sherhabil, the sons of A1 Haretb, having 
been killed by their subjects, Sahban took up 
arms against the rebels, who, however, defeated 
and slew him. Pococke, who takes no notice 
of Nuweiri, observes that A1 Jannabi and Ah- 
med put Ibn Dakikan in the place of Sahban. 
I’o this Ibn Dakikan, adds Pococke, belonged 
the celebrated sword of Amru Ibn Maad Karb, 
which was called samsama; and which after- 
wards came into the possession of the Caliph al 
Rashid. It is related that the Greek emperor 
sent some swords of excellent workmanship as 
presents to the Caliph, who in the presence of 
the ambassadors cut them into shreds with the 
fine edge of his samsama. 

42. Amru, according to Abulfeda, was the 
successor of Sahban. Pococke, I know not 
why, has omitted. this name. Nuweiri says, that 
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at the death ofSahban the throne was occupied 
by Alsahab, the son of Ibrahim, the son of 
Alsahab. 

43. The next sovereign of Yemen was not 
descended from the blood royal of Saba. His 
name was Dsu Shanater. But the historian 
may be permitted to drop the curtain at once 
on the life and death of this usurper. 

44. Dsu Nowas, according to Hamza, was 
the last descendant of Homeir who sat on the 
throne of Saba. This prince commenced his 
reign with every advantage, which his birth, his 
youth, and his moral character could procure 
for him. The Arabians, it may be easily sup- 
posed, were rejoiced at the happy times which 
they believed to be coming. But clouds soon 
gathered, and darkened this fair prospect. The 
king’s habits were moral, but his temper was 

morose ; and long before be terminated his un- 

% 

happy career, Dsu Nowas was hated as a fero- 
cious tyrant, and as an intolerant bigot. He 
appears to have thought that with regard to re- 
ligion there can be but one opinion which is 
right ; and upon this point no sound reasoner 
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would be inclined to differ from him ; but un- 
luckily he fancied that the right opinion was his 
own; and that no punishment could be too 
severe for those who ventured to think other- 
wise. When intolerance is armed with power, 
the effects are terrible. Dsu Nowas was a con- 
vert to Judaism; and he persecuted the oppo- 
nents of his creed with inflexible zeal and un- 
relenting cruelty. His animosity, however, was 
chiefly directed against the Christians. Hamza 
of Isphahan informs us that this tyrant attacked 
the Christians in the city of Nejaran, the prin- 
cipal place of their residence in Arabia, and 
caused all of them that could be found, without 
regard to sex or age, to be thrown into a pit, in 
which these unfortunate victims were burnt to 
death. 

The king of Ethiopia, taking advantage of 
the troubles, which the cruelty of Dsu Nowas 
had caused in Yemen, crossed the Red sea, and 
invaded Arabia with an army of seventy thou- 
sand men. Dsu Nowas was defeated in the 
first battle that was fought. In this reverse of 
fortune he showed that he feared death less 
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than slavery. Mounted on a fleet courser, lie 
escaped from the enemy, who, however, still 
pursued him. At length, gaining the heiglit of 
a promontory, he threw himself into the sea, 
exclaiming, By 

God, it is better to be drowned than to be made a 
•prisoner by the Blacks. 

Abulfeda says, that Dsu Giadan was the 
successor of Dsu Nowas, and was the last 
monarch of the race of Ilomeir. But here I 
am inclined to follow the opinion of Hamza, 
and to consider Dsu Nowas as the last of the 
Horaeirite princes who reigned in Yemen. 
The conquest of Yemen by the Ethiopians pro- 
bably took place about forty years before the 
birth of Mahomet. 

I have hitherto abstained from making any 
chronological remarks on the history of the 
kings of Yemen. Neither is it with the in- 
tention of depreciating the labours of others, 
that I confess myself unable to reconcile the 
chronology of the Arabian historians with truth 
or even with probability. We find various ex- 
amples in Hamza and Nuweiri of the reigns of 
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monarchs, which are said to have lasted 160, 
180, 300, even 400 years. It may be said 
that we ought to understand dynasties for 
reiffns. Let this be admitted. We shall still 
have many formidable difficulties to encounter. 

Both Hamza and Abulfeda reckon the number 
of Homeirite kings, that is to say the monarchs 
directly sprung from the blood joyal of Homeir, 
to be 26; both these historians assign 2020 
years for the duration of the reigns of these 
monarchs, and Abulfeda remarks the improba- 
bility of so few reigns having occurred in so 
long a period of time. The calculation indeed 
would give us between 77 and 78 years, at an 
average, for the reign of each king. 

If we turn to Pococke’s list of the kings of 
Yemen, we shall find only 44 reigns between 
Joktan, or Kahtan, and Abrahah al ashram. 
Mahomet was born in the time of Abrahah, 
about the year 570 of the Christian a3ra. Joktan 
was the grandson of Salech, who was the great- 
grandson of Noach. It may be difficult to fix 
the exact number of years which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Joktan and the birth of 
Grig;, 
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Mahomet. Let us, however, reckon only 2500 
years, a period probably much shorter than the 
real one; and yet we should have thus to assign 
nearly 58 years at an average to each of these 
44 reigns. This calculation would be highly 
improbable, even if llie kings of Yemen had 
succeeded each other in regular succession from 
father to son ; but it is utterly incredible that 
only 44 kings should have reigned in a monar- 
chy, which lasted without interruption for 2500 
years, and in the history of which we hear of 
brothers succeeding to brothers, and even uncles 
to nephews. 

Several eminent writers have thought that 
much light might be thrown on Arabian chro- 
nology by means of the synchronisms which 
Hamza of Isphahan has pretended to establish 
between the aeras of some of the kings of Persia 
and of Yemen. But this mode of establishing 
dates can only be relied on where the authorities 
are good. Before we give faith to an histprian, 
who speaks of the kings of two different coun- 
tries as contemporary with each other, we ought 
to be convinced that he is well acquainted with 
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the annals of both nations. How then shall we 
trust to Hamza? His history must be false, if 
his chronology be true. Where indeed he speaks 
of some of the last princes of the dynasty of the 
SassanidsE, and of the later kings of the house of 
Homeir, his reckoning approaches in some in- 
stances, though not in all, to the truth. But if 
we follow him to remoter times, we shall find 
his pretended synchronisms to be real anachro- 
nisms. 

According to this writer Sahban reigned in 
Yemen during the whole time that Yezdegerd 
the first and his son Behram Giaur sat upon the 
throne of Persia. Now these two monafchs 
reigned each 20 years, from the year 400, to the 
year 440, of the Christian ajra. 

But Hamza tells us that he had read in the 
history of Yemen, that Abrahah, the prede- 
cessor of Sahban, lived 

(JiXj'yf in the time of Sabor the son of Hormuz Dsi 
At Aktaph. This Sabor, or Sapor, was therefore 
the second of that name ; and his reign, which 
was coeval with his life, lasted from the year 
310 to the year 380. But Sahban succeeded to 
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Abrahah in the year 400 ; and we must there- 
fore suppose that his reign could not have com- 
menced until Sapor was well advanced in years. 
To this conclusion we may come the more easily 
that his predecessor VValiah reigned for 37 years, 
and that, according to Nnweiri, he was raised 
to the throne by the Homeirites apparently as 
the chief of a party. 

We must, however, leave to conjecture the 
exact epoch, when Abrahah mounted the throne. 
We only know for certain from Hamza’s ac- 
count, that he was succeeded by Sahban in the 
year 400. 

But Hamza has been precise with respeOt to 
the five predecessors of Abrahah. Amru ibn 
Toba reigned 03 years ; and was succeeded by 
Abd Kalal, who reigned 74 years. The next 
monarch was Toba, who reigned 78 years. 
Morthed reigned 41 years; and Waliah 37. 
The sum of all these reigns amounts to 293 
years. Now, according to Hamza, or the guides 
whom he followed, Amru ibn Toba was con- 
temporary with Sapor the son of Ardeshir, that 
is to say with Sapor the first. This prince be- 
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came king of Persia in the year 238 of our 
aera. Thus from the commencement of his 
reign to the year 400, when Abrahah died, there 
were only 162 years; yet Hamza assigns 293 
years to the reigns of five kings of Yemen, the 
first of whom was contemporary, he says, with 
Sapor the son of Ardeshir, and the last of whom 
was the predecessor of Al)rahah. 

I would now ask, Imw we are to reconcile 
the two synchronisms — that which makes Amru 
ihn Toba contemporary with Sapor the first — 
and that which makes Abrahah contemporary 
with Sapor the second ? Sapor the first reigned 
from the year 238 to the year 271. Sapor the 
second reigned from the year 310 to the year 
380. But 293 years elapsed between the time 
that Amru ibn Toba became king of Yemen, 
and the time when Abraliah obtained the same 
dignity. It is obvious that one of the two 
synchronisms proposed by Hamza must he 
altogether erroneous. 

The tw'O kings, who were the predecessors of 
Amru ibn Toba, are named by Hamza Asad 
Abu Karb, and Hassan ibn Toba. The former 
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reigned 20 and the latter 70 years. But Hamza 
tells us that Asad Abu Karb was contemporary 
with Ardeshir. But how could this be, if Amru 
ibn Toba was contemporary with Sapor the son 
of Ardeshir? We know that Ardeshir reigned 
from the year 226 to the year 238, and Sapor 
from this last epoch to the year 271 ; the whole 
period being 45 years. Hamza places 70 years' 
between Asad Abu Karb, whom he calls the 
contemporary of Ardeshir, and Amru ibn Toba, 
whom he calls the contemporary of Sapor. 

According to Hamza, or his historical guides, 
Shamar Yarash Abu Karb was contemporary 
with Istasph, the monarch- whom the Persians 
called Gustaspb, and the Greeks Darius Hys- 
taspes. Hamza reckons five reigns between 
Shamar Yasash Abu Karb, and Asad Abu 
Karb. Now we have seen that he makes Asad 
Abu Karb contemporary with Ardeshir the first 
king of the dynasty of the Sassanidae. But 
Darius Hystaspes began to reign 522 years 
before Christ, and Ardeshir mounted the throne 
226 years after Christ. The period amounts to 
748 years ; and for this period Hamza counts 
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the reigns of five kings, thus assigning to each 
of these princes a reign of nearly 150 years in 
duration. 

I shall not enter into any further details con- 
cerning the chronology of the Arabians. Con- 
fidence may indeed always defy contradictions; 
ingenuity may sometimes escape from perplexi- 
ties ; and conjecture may still be useful in 
propping up the weak parts of a system ; but in 
historical researches, and especially in the de- 
partment of chronology, the lover of truth will 
rather give the curb than the spur to the courage 
of his imagination. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


According to Abdolmelck, Ilonieir, or tlimyar, was 
contemporary with Kaidar, the son of Ishmaei. I have 
objected to this statement, because Homeir was of the 
ninth generation after the flood, and Kaidar was of the 
twelfth. Thus Homeir ought to have been contemporary 
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with Tbarach the father of Abraham. But since 

I sent the manuscript of the preceding chapter to England, 
it has occurred to me that Abdolmelek might not have 
made so great an error as I at first supposed, and that if 
he were not mistaken upon the point in question, the 
synchronism which he establishes might lead to results 
highly important to tliose who are occupied in examining 
the early annals of Arabian history. 

Heber, or Eber, according to those who follow the 
chronology of the Vulgate, died in the year 2312 before 
Christ, at the age of 464 years. Tharach, who was fifth 
in descent from Eber in the line of Phaleg, was born in 
the year 2171 b, c,, and died at the age of 205 years, 1966 
years before Christ. As Ilomeir, according to the Ara- 
bians, was fifth in descent from Eber in the line of Joktan, 
we might conclude, that the death of Ilomeir ought not 
to be remote in point of time from that of Tharach. But 
at the period of which we are speaking, the lives of men, 
though rapidly 'shortening from what they had been before 
the deluge, were greatly longer than they have been in 
later aeras of the world. We cannot, therefore, compare 
dates in genealogies of those times, upon the same prin- 
ciples, or according to the same rules, as we do at pre- 
sent. If we were to compare dates between two genealo- 
gies of later ages, and were to find a difference of 130, or 
140 years existing between two persons, both of whom 
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were said to be the fifth in descent from the same pro- 
genitor, we should probably conclude that the statement 
was entirely erroneous. At a period, however, when the 
lives of men W’ere protracted to two or three centuries, a 
difference of even 150 years might easily occur in the 
duration of two families, in the course of five generations. 

Nuweiri tells us that the reign of Saba, the great- 
grandson of Joktan, lasted 484 years. But I can have little 
doubt that we ought to include in this reign, or rather 
dynasty, Joktan, Yarab and Yeshab, who were the pre- 
decessors of Saba on the throne. Now if we suppose the 
reign of Joktan to have commenced when his father Kber 
died, (for the Arabians say that Eber, whom they call 
Hud, was already in Yemen,) in the year 0.312 b. c., 
Ilomeir the son of Saba ought to have commenced his 
reign in the year 1828 b. c., 484 years after the death of 
Eber. But Hamza of Isphahan says that Homeir lived 
until w^orn out with old age ; and Nuweiri assigns 50 
years to his reign, which, at the period in question, sup- 
poses him to have been already well advanced in life before 
he ascended the throne. It follows, however, that the 
sera of Homeir’s death must be fixed for the year 1778 
before Christ. 

Now the death of Ishmael happened in the 137th year 
of his age, 1878 years before Christ, and 100 years before 
the aera which has been fixed for the death of Homeir. 
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6ut if Homeir lived as many years as Ishmael, or if he 
lived a century^ which in those times would not have made 
a long life, he must have been, as Abdolmelek states, corn- 
temporary with Kaidar the son of Ishmael. 

Homeir must also have been contemporary with Esau, 
the twin-brother of Jacob. The last account which we 
have of Esau, in the book of Genesis, is that he went to 
dwell in Mount Seir, when he separated himself from his, 
brother. This happened in the 98th year of his age, and 
according to Usher 1843 years before Christ. Thus Esau 
was established in Mount Seir 1 5 years before Homeir 
began to reign in Y emen. 

The reader will remember that Esau was also called 
Edom — ipse est Edom. But Edom bears the same signi- 
fication ill Hebrew, that Homeir, or Himyar, does in 
Arabic. Both names equally signify Red. Now it is 
surely a most singular coincidence, that two chiefs of 
Arabia should both be known at the same remote period 
by the same remarkable denomination. 

In spite of the apparent accuracy with which the 
Arabians pretend to speak of the genealogy of Homeir, 
who died, according to the calculation given above, 2348 
years before the birth of Mahomet, it may be possible — it 
may even be probable, that Homeir was no other than 
Esau, or Edom. 

1. The usual life of man, at the period of which we are 
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speakings extended to 140 or 150 years. Jacob at his 
death was 147 years of age. Esau went to dwell in 
Mount Seir when he was 98 years old. As nothing more 
is said of him in Scripture, he may have gone 15 years 
afterwards into Yemen, and have taken possession of that 
country in the 1 13th year of his age. Neither in that 
period of longevity, is it improbable, that he may have 
resided there for 50 years, and have died in the l63d 
year of his age, 1778 years before the Christian ajra. Thus 
no chronological objection can be well advanced against 
the identity of Edom and Homeir. 

12. The Arabians say that Homeir was the eldest son of 
Saba, If this had been the case, it is difficult to understand 
how Kahlan, a younger son of Saba, could pretend to 
have an equal right with Walhel the son of Homeir; and 
how he should have prevailed on Wathel to share the king- 
dom with him, and to cede to him the whole region of 
Hatzermuth. Nor is this all. We find that continual 
struggles took place for the throne between the descen- 
dants of Homeir and the descendants of Kahlan. 

S. The inhabitants of Yemen w'ere frequently deno- 
minated Sabaeans, and not less frequently Homeirites. 
Whence arose this difference in the denomination of the 
people i If Homeir had been the son of Saba, the Ho- 
meirites, or descendants of Homeir, were^ necessarily also 
Sabaeans, and descendants of Saba. May it not be sus- 
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pected that these inhabitants of Yemen were a mingled 
people, some of whose tribes were descended from 
Saba, and olliers from Homeir ; and that between those 
tw'o personages there existed no more consanguinity than 
might be traced to their common descent from Eber ? 

4. In the time of Esau Arabia must still have been 
thinly peopled. Esau was possessed of numerous flocks 
and herds. When he had established his children in the 
northern parts of Arabia, he may have sought the more 
fertile regions of the south ; and he had probably a suffi- 
cient number of adherents to dispute the territory of Al 
Yemen with the posterity of Joklan. He had married a 
daughter of Ishmael, the full sister of Nabaiolh ; and if he 
engaged in any expedition against the Joktanidae, he 
W'ould probably be assisted by the Ishmaelites. He had 
likewise married several other wuves among the Caiiaanites, 
and seems to have been allied with all his neighbours. If 
then he invaded the southern provinces of Arabia, he might 
have mustered a force sufficient to execute his project. 

5. The Arabians know Esau by the name 

Kessaeus says that Ais married the daughter of a king of 
Ethiopia, by whom he had two sons. But in order to 
give the least colouring of probability to this tradition, we 
must suppose that Esau had quitted the mountains of 
Seir, and the land of Edom, to establish himself in the 
southern part of (he peninsula, where he could easily have 
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had communication with the Ethiopians across the Ara- 
bian gulph. Thus tradition seems to tell that Esau had 
actually gone to settle in Al Yemen. 

6. The same Kessajus relates a story, which, though 
very absurd, proves that tradition confirms, in another in- 
stance, the surmises which I have been making. Jacob is 
stated to have foretold to Esau that he should be the pro- 
genitor of Dsu al Karnain. Now we have already seen 
that by Dsu al Karnain, the Arabians originally designated 
one of the kings of Yemen, and not Alexander the Great, 
as some have supposed. The king of Yemen, who was 
thus named, was descended, according to Abulfeda, from 
Homeir. 

7. Yarab the son of Joktan, or Kahtan, is said to have 
introduced the pure Arabic into Yemen, and to have 
deflected it from the Syriac. If Homeir had been the de- 
scendant of Yarab, he w^ould naturally have spoken the 
same language as his great-grandfather, who had introduced 
the use of the new dialect. It is remarkable then, that the 
descendants of Homeir used so much Syriac or Chaldaic in 
the dialect which they spoke, that the Ilomeirite language 
was not understood by the other Arabians. (Pococke, 
p. 156. D'Herbelot, p. 447.) An Arabian was in- 
troduced to one of the Homeirite kings, who happened 
to be seated on the brink of a precipice. The prince, 
wishing to do honour to the stranger, said to him theb. 
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The unhappy man, who believed his life ought to be 
sacrificed, if his sovereign desired it, leaped over the pre- 
cipice. The king and his retinue were astonished ; and 
after due enquiry it w as found, that theb, which in Syriac 
and Chaldaic signifies sit down, in Arabic signifies leap* 
(Pococke, p. 157.) Now if Edom and Ilomeir w’ere two 
different names for the same person, w’e can understand 
how the descendants of this person spoke a dialect different 
from the other Arabians, and more mingled with Chaldaic 
and Syriac words. 

8. Among the original inlmbitants of Yemen are 
numbered the Emim. But the Emim> according to the 
sacred historian, dwelt on the eastern coast of the Dead 
sea until they were expelled by the Moabites. The 
Arabian writers, therefore, must be in error, when they 
speak of the Emim as having settled in the southern part 
of the peninsula, as early as the family of Joktan. Moab 
was born in the year 2001 b. c., 60 years before the birth 
of Esau. The descendants of Moab might therefore 
have been sufficiently powerful in the course of 170 years 
to have expelled the Emim from their country. It seems 
not improbable that 173 years after the birth of Moab, 
the Emim, expelled from their native habitations by the 
Moabites, may have migrated into Yemen. But this is 
the epoch, 1828 years b. c., when I suppose Esau to 
have invaded the territory of the Joktanidae ; and these 
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JBmim may have acted as his auxiliaries. We cannot for 
a moment oppose Arabian tradition to the testimony of 
the sacred historian. I^ow it is clear from Scripture that 
the kingdom of the Moabites was already fully established 
in the time of Balak. Moab was born, as we have just seen, 
in the year 2001 b. c., and Balak was king of the 
Moabites 1556 years b. c., 445 years after the birth of 
Moab. There is nothing then improbable in fixing the 
expulsion of the Eniim from the country conquered by 
the Moabites for the year 1830, or 1828, b. c. ; and 
since the Emim were among the ancient inhabitants of 
Yemen, they may have followed Esau, if, as 1 suppose, 
that patriarch invaded the territory of the Joktanidae. 
Certainly it cannot be admitted to the Arabians, that the 
Emim dwelt in the south of Arabia, before the time when 
the sacred historian tells us that they were driven by the 
Moabites from the northern parts of that vast region. 

9. The Amalekites are said by Abulfeda to have been 
descended from Amalek the son of Lud, and to have 
settled in Yemen after the confusion of languages. But 
this assertion seems to be founded on mere conjecture. 
The sons of Lud, the son of Shem, appear to have 
settled in Asia Minor; and it is generally thought that 
Lydia was named after the patriarch Lud. The same 
historian adds, that a portion of these Amalekites settled 
in Syria ; arid that from them sprang the Pharaohs 
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of Egypt/ The author of the book called Agaric appears 
to have thought that the Amalekites had possessions in 
the province of Hejaz; and that the reason why so many 
Jews were found there was, because Moses had sent an 
army into Hejaz to extirpate the Amalekites. Now from 
these confused and erroneous statements, it would seem 
that a portion of the Amalekites had actually settled in 
remote times in the provinces of Yemen and Hejaz. But> 
these Amalekites were not descended from Lud the son 
of Shem, but from Amalek the son of Eliphaz, the son of 
Esau. If then Esau invaded Yemen, and became master 
of that country, he might have been accompanied, or 
followed, by a portion of the family of his grandson 
Amalek. 

10. The Arabians say that Isaac, in blessing Esau, 
prayed to God that he might be the progenitor of kings 
and emperors. They add, that Esau had a son called 
Rom, from whom sprang the princes of Greece and 
Italy. It is thus that they make out that Romulus de- 
rived his name from the son of Esau, and that Alexander 
the Great, called Dsu al Karnain, was descended from 
the same patriarch. They even pretend, as D'Heibelot 
mentions, that the Assyrian monarch Sennacherib sprang 
from the loins of Esau. The Idumasans and the Euro- 
peans are called by them Banu ylsphar, sons of the 
White, meaning Esau or Edom, whose hair they suppose 
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to have been red, and his complexion fair. Now we 
may ask, for what purpose have all these absurd stories 
been invented, if not to conceal the truth? The inhabitants 
of Yemen pretend that they are pure Arabians, descended 
from Joktan, The other tribes hold that they are sprung 
from Ishmael. They say nothing of the descendants of 
Cham in the line of Cush — of the posterity of Abraham 
by Keturah—or of the numerous families which owe their 
origin to Esau. These they reckon not as Arabians. 
Thus it would never suit their notions of the purity of 
their Arabian blood, to admit that Esau might have 
established himself in Yemen. They endeavour, indeed, 
to represent him as the progenitor of princes, because 
they cannot deny that Idumaea belongs to Arabia ; but 
they remember that he was deprived of the blessing which 
he claimed as due to his birthright, aud they would re- 
luctantly own descent from one, who had not been 
favoured of God as was his brother. Yet it is more 
natural to suppose that the Homeirites — the Red people 
— were descended from Edom — the Red — than that the 
po8t3rity of that patriarch, acknowledged to have made 
e.xpeditions, should have wandered to Europe, and, con- 
trary to the testimony of all ancient historians, have given 
monarchs to Italy and Greece. May we not more easily 
believe, that the kings of Yemen were descended from 
Edom than the kings of Greece, when we find the Ara- 
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bians pretending on one side that Alexander the Great, 
certainly called Dsu al Karnain by his flatterers, was 
sprung from Esau, while they are obliged to admit on the 
other, that the title of Dsu al Karnain was first given to a 
king of Yemen i 

II. It must be observed that 1 have been contending 
here for \\hat I think a probability, not against history, 
but against tradition, and not only against tradition, but 
against prejudice. The Arabian writers plainly contra- 
dict the testimony of the Hebrew historian in various in- 
stances. Abulfeda, for example, tells us that Amalek was 
the son of Imd, and that his posterity settled in Yemen. 
In this manner he makes the Amalekites to be Ludim ; and 
confounding these pretended Ludim, with the Ludim de- 
scended from Mitzraim, he says that the Pharaohs sprang 
from the Amalekites. Now it is certain that Amalek was 
the son of Eliphaz ; and the Amalekites were consequently 
descended fro^i Esau. A portion of their family seems to 
have settled in Yemen, liut the truth was to be con- 
cealed, because all the inhabitants of Yemen wished to be 
represented as sprung from a more ancient, and as they 
seem to have thought, a more honourable race. When we 
meet with perversions of this kind, and many more might 
be cited, how can we give credit to the Arabian writers, 
or to the vaunted accuracy of their genealogies ? The 
Arabians, like other Mussulmans, are not unacquainted 
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with the Pentateuch. They even highly reverence the 
Hebrew Scriptures. If then to satisfy their own prejudices 
— if to prove that they are all descendants either of Joktan, 
and consequently Jrahians, or of 

Adnan, and consequently *-^1 stranger Ara- 

bians, but of the blood of Ishmael — they venture to alter 
Scriptural genealogies, it may be easily supposed that they 
make little scruple in inventing what they please, where 
the sacred historian is silent. 

There is nothing said in the Bible of Esau after he 
went to dwell in Mount Seir. He might in the course of 
a few years have changed his habitation. It indeed ap- 
pears to me so little probable, that Edom, Red, ruled in 
one part of Arabia, where he was known by that Syriac 
name ; while, known by an Arabic denomination, Ilomeir, 
Red, reigned in another part of that country ; that I am 
inclined to think that the former migrated from the north 
to the south, where his name was translated from the 
Syriac into the Arabic dialect. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the Jorhaniites, Chozaaites, and Koi'ishiles — 

of the kingdoms of Him and Oassan-—of the 

Hajarens and Saracens. 

In proposing to speak briefly of the subjects 
indicated in the title of the prc.sent chapter, it is 
by no means my intention to entangle either my 
readers or myself to any great extent in the 
mazes of Arabian genealogies. Neitlier shall I 
dwell long on doubtful questions of chronology, 
which, though they may force themselves on my 
notice, arelieyond my ability to solve or to 
determine. It would serve no purpose to ex- 
haust my ow'n patience and that of others, in 
tracing the haunts of wandering barbarians ; in 
vainly trying to ascertain the dates to which 
unlettered tribes refer their origin; or in col- 
lecting from uncertain records a list of names, 
to which no interest can be attached, and frotn 
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vvhicli no knowledge can be gathered. There 
are parts of the Arabian history as sterile as the 
sandy wastes of the Arabian territory ; but an 
author may take advantages which a traveller 
can never enjoy ; and may pass rapidly from 
one fertile region to another, without being com- 
pelled to advance step by step on his tedious 
way, or to remain longer than he pleases amidst 
the gloom of inhospitable de.serts. 

But with every wish to abridge the reader’s 
labour and my own, it will be impossible for me 
to examine the questions proposed for enquiry 
in this chapter, without entering into some 
chronological aiul genealogical details. There 
can be no history w here tlxire is no chronology, 
and the history and chronology of the ancient 
Arabians are too often established on genealo- 
gies, for the accuracy of which tradition is the 
only voucher. In speaking therefore of the 
origin of the Arabian tribes, named in the title 
of the present chapter, discussions concerning 
the lineage of families become unavoidable. It 
will however be my endeavour to render them 
as brief ;\s possible. 
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Jorham, according to Abulfeda, was the son 
of Joktan or Yoktan, whom the Arabians call 
Kahtan. He was consequently the brother of 
Yarab, of whom I have already spoken in a 
former chapter ; and when Yarab mounted the 
throne of Yemen, Jorham founded a kingdom 
in the neighbouring province of ITejaz. Of these ■ 
two brothers no notice is taken in Scripture. 
Some have thought that Jareh, or Yareh, and 
Jobab, or Yobab, settled in those regions of 
Arabia which have just been mentioned ; and 
that the Arabians have made the name of Yarab 
out of those of Yareh and Yobab confounded 
together. (Gen. x. D’Herhelot, in voce Saba.) 
It would seem then that the Yarab and Jorham 
of the Arabiijns were the .same with tlie Yareh 
and Yobab of Scripture. The name of Jorham 
however, bears no resemblance to any of 
those of the sons of Joktan enumerated in the 
book of Genesis. 

Abulfeda proceeds to inform us that the 
sceptre of Hejaz continued to be swayed by the 
descendants of Jorham until the time of Modad 
the second, who, though the eleventh in sue- 
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cession, was only (he seventh in descent, from 
the founder of the kingdom. During the reign 
of this prince, Ishmael, tlie son of Abraham, 
arrived in Hejaz, and espoused the daughter of 
Modad, It is much contested among historians, 
says Abulfeda, whether after this period the 
country were governed by tbe Ishmael ites, or 
whether it remained under the rule of the Jor- 
hamites. Some insist that the government of 
the kingdom w'as retained by the latter; but 
that the former wore entrusted with the keys of 
the sacred editicc, and were constituted the 
guardians of the temple. Otliers assert that 
Kaidar, the son of Ishmael, was acknowledged 
as king of Hejaz, and that the royal diadem 
was placed on his head by the uncles of his 
spouse. All writers are however agreed, con- 
tinues Abulfeda, that the guardianship of the 
temple was confided to the Ishmaelites, and 
was still retained by them until the time of 
Nabet, when that trust was again restored to 
the descendants of Jorham. 

The temple, of which Abulfeda speaks, was 
the famous Kabah (a^xT), or square edifice _at 
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Mekkah, also called Maigid (o«cw«) by the 
Arabians, and corrupted in our language into 
mosque. The Mahometans believe that this 
mosque was built by Abraham and Ishmael. 
But the period must have been short during 
which the guardianship of this temple was 
entrasted to the Ishraaelites. Ahulfeda himself 
acknowledges, that it is not decided among the 
Arabians, whether Nabet were the son, the 
grandson, or the great-grandson, of Ishmael. 
To give any consistency, however, to this histo- 
rian’s account, we must suppose the Nabet of 
whom he speaks to have been different from the 
Nabet, or Nabaioth, mentioned in Scripture. 
There is indeed nothing improbable in the 
statement of, Abulfeda, from which it would 
aippear that the grandson of Kaidar bore the 
same name as his elder brother. 

Various are the genealogies given of the de- 
scendants of Ishmael, who, according to diffe- 
rent Arabian writers, succeeded each other in a 
direct line down to Adnan. Those, who can 
hope to derive either profit or pleasure from 
such researches, may consult Abulfeda and 
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Ibn Kotaiba ; or abridge the labour by examin- 
ing the tables of Eichhorn. 

The -Arabians believe, and some European 
authors assert, that the line of filiation from 
Adnan to Mahomet can be traced with cer- 
tainty. Abulfeda recounts the history of this 
lineage ; and enumerates not only all the pro- 
genitors of the ' prophet, but their brothers, 
nephews and cousins. Twenty generations are 
reckoned, both by this historian and by Ibn 
Kotaiba, between Adnan and Mahomet ; and 
we may well marvel, how an exact account of 
these generations could have been preserved, 
until the time when the Arabians learned to 
write and to read. In some instances in'ideed 
Abulfeda appears to be perplexed by contra- 
dictory traditions ; and the embarrassment of 
the pious Mussulman may perhaps excite an 
infidel smile, while he gives himself so much 
trouble to determine, whether a certain Kais 
were the son of a certain Ailan, or whether 
Ailan were the horse, or the dog, of Kais. These 
matters, however, as relating to the lineage of 
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their prophet, are considered as highly im- 
portant by the Arabians. 

It is with more surprise that I have found 
European writers admitting the accuracy of the 
lineage between Adnan and Mahomet. Thus 
that great master of tlie Arabian language, 
M. de Sacy, declares this genealogy to be in- 
contestable. (Mem. de Litter, p. 633.) My faith 
in it, I must confess, is not quite so implicit as 
that of the learned Frenchman. Mahomet may 
possibly have been descended from a long line 
of noble ancestors; but it is difficult to believe 
that these could be counted back through 
twenty generations. Few are the nobles of 
Europe, with all the records and registers which 
they possess, who can trace the line of their 
progenitors during a perio<l which can scarcely 
be calculated at less than 060 years. It may 
then be well questioned how this could be done 
in favour of the son of Abdallah, who gives 
himself the epithet of a/ omi, the ignorant, 
and in whose family the arts of writing and 
reading seem to have been either neglected or 
unknown. 
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From the sera of the death of Nabet the 
Jorhamites continued to be the guardians of 
the Kabah, and were probably the rulers of the 
district round Mekkah, until the emigration of 
the Azdites (who retired from Saba with Amru, 
ben Amer, Mozaikia) caused several revolu- 
tions in Arabia, and proved fatal to the de- 
scendants of Jorham. The history of this last 
event has been related by Ibn Kotaiba and by 
Masudi. Several circumstances, recorded by 
Masudi, may be found in an extract from that 
writer, published by M. de Sacy (Mem. de 
Litter, p. 640 ) ; and as some of these circum- 
stances are curious ainl important, we may 
wonder how the passage came to be omitted by 
Schultens, since it ought to have appertained to 
the chabar mil el arim, or history of the flood 
of the dykes, edited by that great Oriental 
scholar. 

Aram, the son of Amer, surnamed Mozaikia, 
having retired from Yemen, shortly before the 
city of Saba was destroyed by the inundation, 
went in search of a place of residence, accom- 
panied by his family, his friends, and the rest 
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of the tribe of the Azdites. This host of emi- 
grants had passed into the kingdom of Hejaz, 
and there entered the territory of Ali ac- 

cording to Ibn Kotaiba ; but Masudi names it 
the country of the Shariin and Ak 
Be this as it may, the historical fact remains the 
same, because the second son of Adnan, and 
the brother of Maad, is called Ali by some 
writers, and Ak by others. (Ibn Kotaiba, p. 
152. Pococke, p. 46. Sacy, p. 494.) The king 
of this district, when Amru entered his territory, 
was called Samalah, (Ibn Kotaiba, ibid.) and 
was apparently an Ishmaelite ^lescended from 
Adnan. This prince gave permission to the 
strangers to take up their temporary abode in 
the region tvhere was the well, or water of 
Gasan, betw^een the rivers Zabid and Rama. 
(Masudi, p. 18.3.) Amru then sent three of his 
sons, Hareth, Malek, and Harethah, in search 
of a spot, where he and his followers might 
finally settle. But this prince died before the 
return of the . emissaries ; and was succeeded 
by his son Thalabah, who had remained with 
him. pSooh after this event a certain A/.dite, 
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Jadsa the son of Sanan, killed by stratagem 
.Samalah, the king of the country, which nefa- 
rious action caused a war disastrous to the 
native inhabitants. But Thalabah, who was 
indignant at this conduct on the part of his own 
people, who had thus repaid tlie kindness of 
their hosts by an act of treason, swore that 
he would quit a territory, which, having been 
acquired by fraud, could not be retained with- 
out dishonour. He then departed with such 
adherents as chose to follow him, and arrived 
at Mekkah, where the Jorhamites still retain- 
ed the superintendence of the temple. The 
Azdites proceeded from Mekkah to a neigh- 
bouring valley, called Batn ]\Ior, and re- 
quested the Jorhamites to permit them to dwell 
there. The Joi'hamites refused to accede to 
their demands, and a war ensued, in which the 
Azdites vanquished their enemies and obtained 
possession of Mekkah. (See Ibn Kotaiba, p. 
154 .) 

It was at this epoch that the guardianship of 
the Kabah was confided to the Chozaaites. 
Much uncertainty prevails concerning the origin 
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of this tribo. Tlie following is the account 
given by Masudi, in the extract made from that 
author by M. de Sacy When Amrou, the son 
of Amer, and his children quitted Mareh, the 
children of Rehia left them, and went to dwell in 
Tehamah. They xoere named Chozaah, because 
they had separated themselves. But xvar having 
been kindled between lyad and Modhar, (I follow 
the orthography of M. de Sacy, but the names 
are written and^^ in tin? original,) sons of 
Nezar, and having proved unfortunate for lyad, 
this last carried o f the black stone, and buried it 
in a certain spot. A ivornan belonging to the 
Chozaaites zvas witness of this, and gave notice of 
it to those of her tribe, who obtained from the 
descendants of Modhar the promise that if they 
restored the d>lack stone, they should obtain the 
superintendence of the Kaba. This was done ; and 
the Chozaaites became in consequence superintend- 
ants of the temple. The first among them who 
exercised this function was Amrou, son of Lohai, 
son of Rebia, son of Haretha, son of Amer. (De 
Sacy, p. 547.) I consider this filiation to have 
been misrepresented by the copyist : we should 
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read ^ ^ -son of Amru, son of Amer ; and 

for xxaJj jjJ (jj — son of Lohai, son of Rebialt 

— — son of Lohai, who was the 
same as Rebiah. 

Tlie author of the Sirat at resold, quoted by 
M. de Sacy, says that, according to the genea- 
logists of Modhar, the Khozaiites (as M. de 
Sacy writes the name) were descended from 
Elyas, who was the son of Mod liar (or Mod- 
sar), and the fourth in descent from Adnan. 

The question then is, whether the Chozaaites 
M'ere descended from Joktan, as appears to 
have been the opinion of Masudi, or from Ish- 
mael, as is affirmed by the genealogists of 
Modsar. In . an extract made from a manu- 
script, attributed by M. de Sacy to Abulfeda, 
this writer states the uncertainty which exists 
concerning the origin of the Chozaaites ; though 
he says that, according to the notion most com- 
monly received, they came from Yemen. I 
observe also that Ibn Kotaiba, after having 
mentioned that the Azditeshad expelled the Jor- 
hamites out of Mekkab, adds, xclyi- 
and Chosaah superintended the temple. Whence 
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we may conclude that this author held the 
same opinion as Masudi. 

The Persian historians, Mirkhond and Khon- 
demir (see D’Herbelot) give a very different 
account. They say nothing of the Chozaaite 
woman, who observed the Ishmaelite lyad 
carry off and bury the black stone, one of the 
principal objects venerated in those times by the 
superstitious Arabians. They tell us, on the 
contrary, that Amru ben Hareth, chief of one of 
the most ancient tribes of the Jorhamites, having 
been compelled to cede Mekkah to the Ish- 
maelites, threw the black stone, and two golden 
antelopes, into the well called 2^mzem. These 
precious objects were not discovered until the 
time of Abd al Motalleb, the grandfather of 
Mahomet. ' 

But the testimony of the Arabian writers, 
already cited, is too clear to be misunderstood, 
and too positive to be rejected. Other authori- 
ties may be also quoted ; and the reader may 
consult an extract from Abulfeda, translated 
by M. de Sacy (Mem. de Litter, p. 554) ; and 
the ancient verses attributed to Amru ben el 
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Mareth, together witli a passage from Nuweiri, 
published by Schultens. (Monum. velustior. 
Arab.) 

Ibn Kotaii>a (p. says that the Cho- 

zaaites continued to rule at Mekkah, until 
Kosai drove them out of tliat city by the aid of 
Kisr, and of those who were with him. Kosai 
was an Ishmaelite and a Korishite, the great- 
grandfather of Abd al Motalleb, who has been 
mentioned above as the grandfather of the 
Prophet. This Kosai married the daughter of 
Holail, the Chozaaite, who was then superin- 
tendant of the Kabah ; and after an appeal to 
force, and subsequently to arbitration, he suc- 
ceeded to the office of his father-in-law. l^hus 
was the giiardianshi|) of tlie temple of Mekkah 
transferred from the family of the Chozaaites 
to that of the Korishites. (See De Sacy, p. 
555 .) 

Phahr, who was the tenth in descent from 
Adnan, and the eleventh in ascent from Maho- 
met, is said by some to have been the first who 
bore the name of Korish, or rather of Korsh 
; which name is interpreted Bellua marina 
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by Pococke. But according to Ibn Said, as re- 
ported by Abidfeda, the descendants of Plialir 
were not named Korishites until the time of 
Kosai, when they assembled together, and took 
possession of Mekkah. Hence the origin of 
the name of Korish is to be traced to 
karisha, which means a collection, or assem- 
blage. Of these two <lerivations tlie latter is 
the less unreasonable, and therefore the more 
probable. 

Masudi says that the life of Amru ben Lohai 
lasted during 345 years. This author clearly 
means that the dynasty, or the family, of this 
Amru, who was the first of the Chozaaites that 
had obtained the superintendence of the Kabah, 
continued to hold that situation during 345 
years. Bui the same Anuu was the son of 
Lohai, named Lohai Rebiah, son of Harethah, 
son of Amru ben Amer. (SeeDeSacy, p. 551.) 
We may then reckon at least 100 years to have 
elapsed between the departure of the Azdites 
from Saba under Amru ben Araer, and the 
epoch when his great-grandson became super- 
intendant of the Kabah. But 345 years are 
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assigned to the period that Amru ben Lohai 
and the rest of the Chozaaites after him superin- 
tended this temple. Consequently these Cho- 
zaaites ceased to occupy this situation 445 years 
after the emigration of the Azdites, which hap- 
pened immediately before the disaster occa- 
sioned by the sail el arhn. The Chozaaites 
ceded their charge to Kosai, son of Kelab, the 
Korishite. Kosai was the grandfather of 
Hashem, the great-grandfather of Mahomet. 
We may then reckon the Korishiles to have 
succeeded the Chozaaites in the administration 
of the Kaba 165 years before the birth of the 
Prophet ; and we may, according to this calcu- 
lation, fix the event of the sail d arim for the year 
010 before the birth of Mahomet. But this 
mode of reckoning by generations, though 
commonly nearly correct, especially where the 
series is long, can never be attended with posi- 
tive certainty ; and in the present instance we 
may allow the possibility of error to the extent 
of ten, twenty, or even thirty years. 

I am well aware, however, that 1 have still 
calculated a very different date for the destruc- 
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tion of the city of Saba by the sail el arim, from 
that proposed by M. de Sacy, wlio thinks that 
this event happened between the year 400, and 
the year 420, before the birth of the Arabian 
Prophet. Blit that [lart of my argument which 
is founded on tlie number of generations w ill 
hardly be deemed incorrect ; and as to tlie 
period allowed by Masudi for the abode of the 
Chozaaites at Mckkah, 1 can only say, that 
since M. de Sacy has built so much on this 
writer’s authority on other points, I can see no 
reason, why wc should particularly doubt his 
accuracy, or reject his testimony, upon that in 
question. When he speaks of Amru ben Lohai 
as having lived for 345 years, he cannot be 
mistaken as meaning to speak also ofliis family, 
nanjed the' Chozaaites, as having remained 
guardians of the temple during that period. He 
says elsewhere, that the administration of tlie 
Kabah remained in possession of the Chozaaites, 
or descendants of Amru, during a term of 300 
years. The superintendence of Amru himself 
may have continued during 45 years. We have 
three generations to reckon of the descendants 
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of Amrii ben Amer, namely, Ilarethab, Rebia 
or Lobai, and his son Amni — and four genera- 
tions between Kosai (whose administration of 
the religions worship at Mekkah may have 
lasted 33 years) ami Mahomet. These added 
together, ajid joined to the whole period of the 
administration of the Chozaaites, including that 
of yVmru ben Loliai, may, 1 think, be fairly 
estimated, without insisting on absolute pre- 
cision, at (ItO years. 

If, however, we reject the testimony of 
Masndi, and refer to the list of generations of 
tlie Chozaaites as given Ijy Arabian authors, be- 
tween Amrn ben Lohai and Ihdail, we must 
come to a different conclusion. The number 
of generations between Amru ben Amer and 
Mahomet, reckoning Azdites, Chozaaites and 
Korishites, amounts only to 12 ; as will appear 
from the following list — ^Har» thah, liohai — Re- 
hiah, Azdites — Amru, K.aab, Selul, Hobashiyu, 
Ilolail, Chozaaites — Kosai, Abd-Menaph, Ha- 
shem, Abd al Motalleb, Abdallah, Korishites. 
Thus we shonhl have to reckon only 390 years 
from Amru ben Amer to Mahomet. I cannot 
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then understand how M . de Sacy has come to 
fix the birth of Amru ben Lohai for the year 
174 of the Christian aera. 

But this genealogical testimony would be de- 
cisive against Masudi, who assigns 345 years 
for the duration of the Cliozaaites alone, if it 
were indeed worthy of belief. The veracity of 
this evidence may, however, be well doubted. 
Since the Arabian authors cannot agree about 
the genealogies of their kings ; since they con- 
tradict each other about the succession of gene- 
rations in the royal lines of Homeirand Cahlan ; 
and since they differ al)Out the reigns, and even 
the names, of their sovereigns ; they can scarcely 
be supposed to be better informed about families 
comparatively obscure. Sharestani says that 
Amru ben Lohai was contemporary with Sapor. 
That will be 400 yean before Islamism, observes 
Abulfeda, if he meant the son of Ardeshir ; but he 
deceived himself much, if he spoke of Sapor Dsu al 
Aktaph,for there was a long interval between these 
two kings. M . de Sacy says, cette epoque coincide 
admirablement avec mon sysiime. But the re- 
proach, for it is nothing less, which Abulfeda 
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ad(iresse9 to Sharestani, seems to imply that 
this last writer had hazarded a synchronism, 
without distinctly knowing of wliat epoch, or of 
what persons, he was speaking. Pococke (p.99) 
seems to have been of this opinion. 

Masudi has imagined a very ingenious way of 
telling ns what became of the followers of Amru 
ben Amer. 'Fhe brother of this prince, named 
Amran, was a diviner. Before thejiood of thedykes 
took place, and while Amru was preparing to 
depart from Saba, Amran dictated to the Azdites 
the didercnt paths which they should pursue. 
1 have long foreseen, said he to his auditors, that 
you woidd be dispersed, and compelled to seek refuge 
in distant regions. Make your choice of the coun- 
tries which you would wish to inhabit. Let the 
bold and hardy place themselves on the lofty citadel 
of Oman. Let those who still have courage, though 
they desire to avoid long and fatiguing journies, re- 
side in the valley of Kud. They, who among you 
are prudent and patient, may retire to dwell in the 
deep vale of Mor. He, who would find plenty in 
the midst of sterility, may seek an abode in Yathreb, 
abounding with palm-trees. Let the man xvho 
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would possess wine, mid corn, and painted and 
silken garments, and who wishes to carry on com- 
merce, proceed to Basra and Ozcair in the land of 
Syria. But they who would acquire fine vestments 
and noble steeds, and who would gain great trea- 
sures, let them seek the country of Irak. 

The first auditors, to whom Amran addressed 
himself, were afterwards known by the name of 
Azdites of Oman. The next were Wadiha, the 
son of Amru, and his companions, vvho settled in 
Hamedan. The third were the Chozaaitcs, who, 
under the conduct of Amru ben Lohai, separated 
themselves from their companions, anti went to 
dwell in the valley of Mor, near Mekkah. The 
fourth were Al Aus and A1 Chazraj, sons of 
Harethah, ben Thalabah, who fixed their re.si- 
dence at Medinah, anciently called Yathreb. 
The fifth were those who were afterwards esta- 
blished in Gasan in Syria. The sixth were 
Malak and his family, who finally settled in 
Hira, near the river Euphrates. (Masudi, p. 
178.) 

Those princes, whom the Arabians have 
styled kings of ilira and Ga.san, ought rather to 
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be called satraps and praefects of the Persian 
and Roman emperors. (Pococke, p. 75 ) 

It seems to be generally agreed that Malak 
ben Phahm, was the first Arabian prince who 
ruled over the country of Hira, or Ilirat. He 
quitted Mareb with Amru, whom he accompa- 
nied into the province of Hejaz, and after- 
wards proceeded to Hira, where he reigned for 
twenty years. But this dynasty was of short 
duration. Malak was succeeded by his brother; 
and at his death the throne was occupied by 
.Fodsimab, the son of Malak. This prince was 
afflicted with leprosy, and was slain by Zoba, 
the daughter of Amru, of whom he was ena- 
moured. The sceptre then passed into the 
family of Lachm, otherwise named Mondsar. 
Those, who wish to know' more of Jodsimah, 
who was a drunkard, a libertine, and a tyrant, 
may consult Ibn Kotaiba. I'he reign of this 
voluptuous barbarian is said to have lasted for 
sixty years. (See Ibn Kotaiba, p. 178. Pococke, 
M8.) 

It is by no means my intention to follow 
turther the history of the kings of Hira, who 
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appear to have been mere vassals of the tno- 
narchs of Persia. A few remarks, however, 
concerning the duration of the kingdom of 
Hira may not be uninteresting to the chrono- 
loger. 

Pococke reckons 24 kings of Hira, beginning 
with Malak, and ending with Mondar, or 
Mondsar, the son of Noman. As Malak quitted 
Saba with Amru ben Amer, we ought to be 
able nearly to ascertain the epoch of the sai/ d 
arim, if we could determine the duration of the 
kingdom of Hira. But since it appears from 
Ibn Kotaiba, that Malak accompanied Tha- 
labah to Mekkah, and did not proceed to Irak, 
until after the Chozaaite.s, or rather the first of 
that family, ^had been put in possession of the 
Kaba, we must allow a long interval betw'een 
the time when Malak departed from Saba, and 
the time when he established the kingdom of 
Hira. If he were a youth, when he left Saba 
with Amru ben Amer, we may admit this in- 
terval to have been 30 or 40 years. 

Now Mahomet was born in the eighth year 
of the reign of Amru the third, the eighteenth 
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king of Hira ; and this Araru and the five suIh 
sequent kings all died, as is well ascertained, 
during the life of the Prophet. We have there- 
fore to count the period for 17 generations, and 
to add 8 years of the reign of Ainru, in order to 
determine how long the kingdom of Hira had 
existed at the sera of the elephant, when Maho- 
met was born. Allowing 33 years for each 
generation, the sum in question will be 56*1-1-8 
=569 years. Now this calculation agrees well 
with that of Ahmed, cited by Pococke, who 
assigns 622 years and 8 months for the whole 
period of the duration of the kingdom of Hira. 
It is true that Ahmed dates the beginning of 
the kingdom from the commencement of the 
reign of Amru ben Adi, ben Nadser, the suc- 
cessor of Jodsimah ; but as it is clear from other 
historians, that there had been three, or at least 
two reigns before that of Amru ben Adi, we may 
take the computation for the whole series of 
kings, Malak and Al Mondsar included. Thus 
we shall have 53 years nearly for the reigns of 
Amru the third and bis five successors, all of 
whom died during the lifetime of Mahomet; and 
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569 years for the period which preceded tlie 
birth of that Prophet, from the foundation of the 
kingdom ofHira. Neither does this calculation 
differ very materially from tlie statement of Ibn 
Dorid, cited by Reiske, wlio says that tlie sail 
el arim, or flood of the dykes, happened about 
six centuries before the aera of Mahomet ; for if 
we allow 30 years to have elapsed from the 
departure of Malak from Yemen to the time 
when he founded the kingdom of Hira, we shall 
have 599 years between the emigration of the 
Azdites, and the birth of the Arabian Prophet. 

M. de Sacy, following another method of 
reasoning, has ti.xed the a^ra, when the kingdom 
of Hira was founded, for the year 210 of the 
Christian aera — 360 years before the birth of 
Mahomet. While every one must do justice to 
the patient labour which the author has em- 
ployed in collecting his evidence to establish 
this point, I must avow for my own part that I 
am not satisfied with the proofs which have 
been adduced. M. de Sacy builds his argument 
principally upon a few synchronisms, which the 
Arabian historians pretend to establish between 
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some of the kings of Him, Snd some of the 
Persian monarchs. But when we consider the 
evident ignorance which those historians betray 
of Persian clironology, little faith, I think, can 
be given to these protended synchronisms. Nu- 
weiri, on wlio.se anthority M. de Sacy seems 
greatly to rely, represents Rebia ben Modar as 
the successor of Amru ben Tolia on the throne 
of Yemen ; and relates that Rebia sent the son 
of his brother Jodsimah, and his own son Adi, 
with letters to Sapor Dsi el Aktaph, wlio as- 
signed to them Ilira and the circumjacent 
country, (p. 74.) The first part of this account 
may bo questioned, since neither Hamza, nor 
Abulfeda, makes mention of a king of Yemen 
of the name of Rebia. The Sapor, of whom 
Nuweiri speaks, M. de Sacy will have to be 
Sapor the first ; though I think the Arabians 
generally designate Sapor tlie second by the 
title of Dsu d Aktaph. But let the point be 
conceded to M. de Sacy. This synchronism 
then of Adi ben Rebia, who was the successor 
of Jodsimah on the throne of Plira, with Sapor 
the first, the son of Ardeshir, is the corner-stone 
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of M. de Sacy’s system. Let us, however, shortly 
examine the merits of Nuweiri as a chronologer; 
and then judge of the value of his evidence. 
According to this author, Toba Asad succeeded 
to the crown of Yemen after his fatlier Malki- 
karb. Hassan was the successor of his father 
Toba; and Amru, the younger son of Toba, 
slew his l)rother Hassan, and reigned after him. 
Rebia ben Modar succeeded Amru, and was 
the same who sent Adi with letters to Sapor 
Dsn al Aktaph, who, it is understood, is here 
meant for Sapor the first. 

Now, without adverting to the very different 
account given by Abulfeda, let us observe, that 
only two generations, those of Toba Asad and 
his sons, i^jtervened between Malkikarb and 
Rebia, who is designated as contemporary with 
Sapor the son of Ardeshir. 

The reader will scarcely believe it possible, 
that this same Nuweiri, to w-hose evidence M, 
de Sacy appeals upon a chronological question, 
has committed the extraordinary errors, which 
I am about to cite from him. He asserts then, 
that Toba Asad made an expedition into India, 
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and killed with his own hand the son of Porus, 
who had been slain by Alexander. But I shall 
give Nuweiri’s words from the version of Schul- 
tens, in case I should lie suspected of having 
misrepresented his meaning: — iter maritimum ad 
Indiarn intendit (scilicet Tobbaa), bellum ipsemet per 
se obiens. Adversus hunc eduxit Jilms Pori; cujus 
patrem interfecerat Alexander: emmjue suamet ma- 
nu interemit Tobbaa. (Im^. ^oct. ex Nuweirio, 
p. 05.) ft will be remembered that Alexander 
defeated Porus 327 years before the Christian 
aera; and M. de Sacy himself has fixed the 
commencement of the reign of Toba Asad for 
the year 220 after Christ. I believe it to have 
been at an earlier period than M. de Sacy has 
named, that Toba wore the crown of Yemen. 
But this is nothing to the present purpose. Nu- 
weiri represents Toba Asad as contemporary 
with the son of that Porus, who was vanquished 
by Alexander the Great ; at the same time that 
he makes Rebia, the successor of the second 
son of Toba, contemporary with Sapor the first, 
who mounted the throne of Persia in the year 
238 of the Christian aera. 
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another portentous anachronism al- 
most immediately following that which I have 
juat stated. Nuweiri says, on the authority of 
one of his guides, that Toba Asad was the con- 
temporary of Kobad the son of Phirua; that 
Toba sent his nephew Shamar to make war 
against this Persian monarcli ; and that Shamar 
took him and slew him. Now this Kobad 
mounted the throne in the year 491 after Christ, 
and 220 years after the death of Sapor the first, 
whom Nuweiri has called the contemporary of 
Rebia, who succeeded A^ru the son of Toba 
Asad. 

According to M. de Sacy, Jodsiraah (or 
Djodliaima, as lie writes the name) succeeded 
Maiak on the throne of Ilira in the year 230 of 
the Christian aera. Jodsiraah, according to Nu- 
weiri, was contemporary with Rebia. But this 
author fixes the aira of the sail el arim for the 
reign of Toba Alakran in Yemen. Alakran 
was succeeded by Asad ibn Amru ; Asad by 
Morthid ; Morthid by his four sons, who reigned 
together ; these by their sister Absaga ; Absag^ 
by Malkikarb; Malkikarb by Toba Asad; 
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Toba Asad by his son Hassan ; Hass^ by his 
brother Amru ; and Amru by Rebia. Of the' 
niunerous reigns between Alakran and Rebia, 
Nuweiri mentions that of Morthid to have lasted 
40 years, and that of Malkikarb 20 years. He 
leaves us to guess the length of the other reigns. 
Considering the many important expeditions, 
which took place under the reignof Toba Asad, 
we cannot estimate it at less than 20 years; and 
if we a.ssign 20 years more for the reigns of 
Asad ibn Amru, th* children of Morthid, of 
Hassan and his brother Amru, we shall scarcely 
be accused of exaggeration. But we shall 
thus have 100 years between the reigns of 
Alakran and Rebia ; and we cannot in con- 
sequence allow a shorter period between the 
event of the sail el arim, which Nuweiri says 
happened in the time of Alakran, and the com- 
mencement of the reign of Jodsimah in Hira, 
than 1 10 years. This inference is clear, both 
because the sail el arim happened before the 
death of Alakran, and because Jodsimah was 
sent, while yet young, into Hira by Rebia, after 
this last had tnounted the throne of Yemen. 

Orig. 
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Now M. de Sacy fixes the date of the tail el 
arim between the years 150, and 170, after 
Christ. Let us say that it was the year 160 
after Christ. The same writer thinks that the 
death of Malak took place in the year 230 ; 
and that, (contrary to the statement of Ibn 
Kotaiba,) he was succeeded in the same year 
by his son Jodsimah. It is clear, however, that 
according to Nuweiri this reckoning cannoL be 
sustained. M. de Sacy would make an interval 
of only 70 years between*, the sail el arim and 
the death of Malak. But I have clearly shown, 
that if Nuweiri be accurate in stating that the 
sail el arim happened in the time of Alakran, 
we cannot count less than 110 years between 
that event, and the time when Jodsimah 
mounted the throne. 

Thus Nuweiri appears to be no very useful 
ally to M. de Sacy. But the maryel is that this 
learned man should have sought for such an 
sally as Nuweiri, in order to support his chrono- 
logical system. He must have well known that 
this same Nuweiri had represented Toba Asad 
as contemporary with the son of Porus, who 
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lived 300 years before Clirist, and with Kobad, 
who lived 500 years after Christ. 

It seems difficult to account for the origin of 
the name of Gasan in Syria, since we 

have already seen that the Azdites stopped at 
the water of Gazan, when they quitted Yemen, 
and entered Hejaz. Perhaps the Azdite chief, 
who finally settled in Syria, had received this 
as a surname, because he had come from the 
place called Gasan in Hejaz, and had again 
given this denomination to his new abode. In a 
manuscript copy of Masudi, M. de Sacy found 
a passage, which he has thus translated into 
French. £nmite la famille de Salih Slant venue 
en Syrie, vainquit les Tenoukhites, embrassa le 
Christianisme, et re^ut des Romains le goivoernement 
de tons les Arabes etablis en Syrie. Apres cela 
plusieurs tribus du Yemen se disperserent d V occa- 
sion de ce qui arriva a Mareb, et de raventure 
d'Amrou ben Amer Mozdika. Gassan vint alorsen 
Syrie. He afterwards says, Gassan est le nom 
d’une eau dont elles (les tribus) burent, et dont elks 
regurent cette denomination. C' est une eau enlre 
Zebid et Zama, au pays des Aschaiis, dans k 
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Yemen. On dit qvt Amrou ben Amer, Slant sorti 
de March, demeura pree^ de Cette eau jusqu'd sa 
mart. 

From this account, it might be supposed that 
Gasan was in Yemen, and that Amru had never 
quitted that country. But Masudi, in another 
place, Nuweiri, and Ibn Kotaiba, all say that 
Amru Avent out of Yemen. 

The kingdom of Gasan was founded therefore 
some years later than that of Hira, by a tribe 
of the Azdites, who had quitted Mareb with 
Amru ben Amer, and who settled in a district 
which is situate to the south-east of Damascus. 
But this country was then in the possession 
of other Arabians, who appear to have been 
already resident there during several genera- 
tions, and who counted six kings, or chiefs, who 
had governed them in succession before the 
arrival of the Azdites, who raised one of their 
own tribe to the throne. It was then that the 
kingdom received the name of Gasan, or Gas- 
san. The kings of Gasan, however, were never 
independent sovereigns ; and can only be con- 
sidered as praefects of the Homan emperors. 
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We find much confusion and uncertainty in 
the accounts which the Arabian writers have 
given us of the duration of this little kingdom. 
According to Nuweiri it lasted 616 years, under 
37 successive reigns. This author probably con- 
fused the kings of the first Arabian possessors 
of Gasan with the kings raised to the throne by 
tlie Azdites. Abulfeda tells us that according to 
some this kingdom lasted 400 years, and ac- 
cording to others 600 years. Nuweiri represents 
Hareth, tlie son of Amru ben Amer, as the first 
king; but the name of Japhnah appears first on 
the list of Abulfeda. This last historian reckons 
31 kings, but only 18 generations, between 
Japhnah the first king, and Jehabal the last 
kins. This difference between tlie number of 
reigns, and the number of generations, is ac- 
counted for by several brothers having succeeded 
each other. They more probably reigned toge- 
ther at the same time. Jehabal, the last king of 
Gasan, abdicated the throne in the time of the 
Kaliph Omar, who succeeded Abu Beker in the 
year 634 of the Christian a*ra, two years after 
the death of Mahomet. It was in the same year 
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that Omar vanquished the Romans in Syria, 
and took possession of Damascus, and with it 
the district of Gasan. Counting, as usual, 33 
years for each generation, we shall have 594 
years between Japhnah and Jehabal. The for- 
mer, who was the son of Thalabah, the son of 
Amru ben Amer, seems to have established his 
kingdom by the sword, and may have been well 
advanced in life before he succeeded in his 
enterprize. The latter may not have reigned 
long, when he was compelled to resign the 
sceptre. If then we take the number of genera- 
tions, as enumerated by Abulfeda, and the period 
assigned to the monarchy by Nuweiri, there ap- 
pears nothing improbable in the calculation. 
The whole period of the duration of the kingdom 
being estimated at 616 years ; 22 years being 
assigned to,the reigns, which we suppose to have 
been short, of Japhnah and Jehabal ; we may 
safely reckon 594 years for the 18 generations 
between those two princes. We may then fix 
the commencement of the kingdom of Gasan 
under Japhnah for the year 18 of the Christian 
sera,. 552 years before the birth of Mahomet, and 
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17 years after the establishment of the kingdom 
of Hira under Malak. 

But in thus discussing the subject of these 
dates, I by no means wish to be understood as 
speaking with the conviction of certainty. To 
endeavour to arrive at an approximation to the 
truth is all that ought to be desired, because it 
is really all that we can obtain, in such investi- 
gations as those which I have been making. 
The evidence of the Arabians themselves is so 
confused and discordant, concerning the epoch 
of the sail el arim, and consequently concerning 
all the epochs of the events which resulted from 
that calamity, that strangers are necessarily left 
to choose between assertions and contradictions, 
and to extract wdiat meaning they can from ob- 
scure, perplexed, and contending traditions. At 
the same time this question is still most import- 
ant to those, who desire to be acquainted with 
the ancient history of Arabia. IS o progress can 
ever be made in the knowledge of Arabian chro- 
nology, before the existence of Islamism, until a 
date, at least probable, be assigned to the de- 
paruret of the Azdites from Yemen, and to the 
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eruption of the waters of the great reservoir, 
which caused the ’destruction of the city of 
Saba. I am inclined, for my own part, to place 
these events, in round numbers, at about 600 
years before the birth of Mahomet ; but I leave 
the reader to decide the question for himself ; 
and to consult, if he please, the learned observa- 
tions which have been written on this subject by 
Reiake, Gosselin, and De Sacy. 

I should far exceed the limits which I have 
proposed to myself in this chapter, were I to 
speak of the origin of various other ancient 
tribes, of which the memory is still preserved in 
Arabia. There are, however, two races, of 
which tlie names are famous in Oriental story, 
and concerning which it may not be irrelevant 
to the general scope of my enquiries to make 
a few venijarks — I mean the Hajarens and 
Saracens. 

Latissime, says Scaliger, patet Arahum appella- 
tio, quorum unum nomen, cognomina autem itifinita. 
Sed pracipui sunt Hagareni et Saracejii. Haga- 
reni enim ab Hebrceis dicuntur D'un, ab ancilla 
Sarce, uxoris Abrahami, et ab Arabibus ipsis 
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vj.aEufcl1 Arab-El-Hagiari. Dicuntur 
Elmagarin. (De Emend, tfempor. L. 2.) Asse- 
mani has likewise said, (vol. iii. p. 555.) in 
speaking of the Ishmaelites, dicti sunt etiam Ha- 
gareni, ab Hagar matre Ismaelis. According to 
Ahen Ezra, however, the Hagarens were not 
Ishmaelites — sunt isti Hagareni, quos genuit Ha- 
gar ex viro alio, et non ex Abrahamo. (Comment, 
in psalm. 82.) 1 must object to this etymology, 
because I know of no example, from which it 
would appear, that any of the Arabian tribes 
liave ever traced their origin to a female. Neither 
can I find any proof, from which it can be 
argued, that the Ishmaelites were ashamed of 
their patriarch, and chose to be known rather as 
the descendants of Hagar than of her son. 
With regard to the assertion of Aberi Ezra 
I can only say, that as it is unsupported by any 
authority, it cannot be allowed to be of any 
weight. It is clear, however, from the passage 
in the psalm, on which Aben Ezra makes his 
comment, that the Ishmaelites and Hagarens 
were distinguished from each other by the 
sacred writer. But we are not thence to 
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conclude with Aben Ezra, that Hagar had 
children by another than Abraham, and that 
her' descendants were named Hagarens. The 
Hebrew canon, rU''R DK r\VI3t3t^—-farnilia 

matris non est familia — applies to the Arabians 
as well as to the Jews; though Hottinger, who 
cites this canon, attempts to set aside its au- 
thority. 

Hottinger, however, has justly corrected the 
error of Scaliger, who has confounded the Haja- 
ren Arabians — . — with the El Maha- 

giarin — The latter name was given 
to the fugitives, who accompanied Mahomet in 
his flight from Mekkah to Medinah, at the 
epoch of the Hegirah. The former had re- 
ceived their denomination many ages before the 
time of Mahomet, In the psalm, to which I 
have alreadj^ referred, mention is made of the 
Hagarens, called Hagarim, in the original. 

The same people are denominated Haga- 

raim, and njn Hagari, in the book of Chronicles, 
(v. xi. and xxvii.) 

I think then that there can be little doubt, 
that the Hagari, mentioned in Scripture, were 
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the same whom Strabo (L. 16.) and Ptolemy 
(L. 5.) designate by the name o(’Aypaioi, Agraioi, 
According to both these authors the Agraioi in- 
habited Arabia Petraea; and in the book of 
Chronicles the Hagari are represented as having 
dwelt in tents in the whole region which lies to 
the east of Galaad. 

It is rather singular therefore, that it occurred 
to none of the learned writers whom I have 
cited, that the ^ ^ Hajarin, or people whose 
names are variously written Hagarens, and Aga- 
rens, and Hagiarens, may have been so de- 
nominated, as inhabiting the region named from 
jyyA Hajar, or Hagiar, its principal city. The 
ancient Arabic name of the city, which the 
Greeks and Romans called Petra, was Hagiar, 
or Hajar, which likewise signifies a rock, or 
stone. The Arabians, however, assign a much 
greater extent to the province of Hajar, than 
the classical writers have given to Arabia Pe- 
traea. Hajar, says Abulfeda, est nomen universa 
regionis Bahrain verum ac proprium. The author 
of the Mostarek includes in his description of 
this country both Sham and Irak. 
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As some authors have been pleased to tierive 
the name of the Haj arena from Hagar, the con- 
cubine of Abraham, others have imagined that 
the Saracens so denominated themselves, be- 
cause they pretended to be the descendants of 
Sarah, the lawful wife of Abraham. Jerom (ad 
Ezech. XXV.) charges the Agareni with this 
absurd pretension. Isidorus (Orig, L. .9.) says, 
Ismael, Jiliits Abrahami, a quo Ismdelitce, qui 
nunc corrupto nomine Saraceni, quasi a Sara, et 
Agareni ab Agar. I have not seen these asser- 
tions confirmed by the testimony of any Arabian 
writer.' 

Scaliger derives the name of the Saracens 
from t sarak, to steal. Thus, according to 
this great critic, Saracen is equivalent to thief. 
Pococke, without naming Scaliger, asks, a qui- 
bus hoc nomSn Saracenis inditum? Non ab ipsis, 
continues he, qui fam(je suae pepercissent : sin ab 
a His, sua potius lingua, quam Arabum, quibus hoc 
ad opprobrium sonat, locuturos fuisse credibile est. 
It is likewise to be observed, that the Saracens, 
a fierce and warlike people, were more likely to 
be called robbers and spoliators than thieves. 
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Every language makes a distinction between the 
robber and the thief, because there is a real 
distinction between him who takes what is 
not his own by force, and him who takes it by 
fraud. 

Bochart (L. 4. c. 2.) holds the same opinion 
with Scaliger ; and adds, that the Arabians never 
adopted the name of Saracens, which was given 
to them by their neighbours. But in this case, 
their neighbours would have called them thieves 
in their own language. 

Pococke derives Saracen from sharki, 

orientalis; and mentions, on the authdrity of 
Firauzabadi, that there are some villages in 
Arabia called Sharakah and Sharakiah. He 
might have cited the words of Stephanas By- 
zantinus, who says, Xapaxa., *Apa^la.s [xtru 
Tohg Nafiotraloug' o» o'txoSvTsg Xotpo^x^voi — Saraka, a 
region of Arabia beyond the Nabataioi : the inha- 
bitants Saracens. 

But it is to be observed, that there was another 
tribe of Saracens, mentioned both by Pliny (L. 
6.), and by Ptolemy (L. 5.), that inhabited Ara- 
bia Felix. Now it is difficult to understand how 
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the Saracens either of Arabia Felix, or of Arabia 
Petraea could be called Orientalists. The former 
dwelt in the interior of the country, to the south 
of the Scenitae, and apparently in the province 
of Hejaz, and on the borders of Yemen. From 
whom were they to receive the appellation of 
Orientalists? The situation of the latter is de- 
scribed by Ptolemy, who, in speaking of Arabia 
Petraea, informs us that there were in that country 
mountains, called the black mountains, which e.Vr 
tended, from the bay which is next Pharan, to 
Judaa ; and that to the west of those mountains to 
Egypt were the Saracens. (L. 5.) By what Ara- 
bians were these Saracens to have been so 
called, if Saracens be equivalent to Orientalists? 

Both the preceding etymologies are to be re- 
jected. Nq« people ever gave either to their 
country, or tp themselves, an opprobrious name. 
We have seen from Ptolemy, that the Saracens 
of Arabia Felix inhabited a country farther south 
than the Scenitae, so called by the Greeks from 
their living in tents. The Scenitae were there- 
fore the tribes of the desert, called by modern 
writers the Beduin Arabs. But the Beduins 
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are the only Arabians, who deserve to be desig- 
nated as robbers ; and the appellation of thieves 
would be even ill applied to those daring plun- 
derers of caravans, who when they propose to 
rob, are always prepared to fight. The Saracens, 
however, who dwelt to the south of the desert, 
and consequently in a fertile region, were little 
likely to be stigmatised by the dishonourable 
name of sarakiin, or thieves. A similitude 

of sounds cannot justify an improbable etymo- 
logy. The Saracens of Arabia Petraea were 
indeed Beduins ; were lawless robbers ; and 
were e^7}jt4oyo|u.o( xal aSetTyroToi, ungoverned free- 
booters of the desert; but it does not thence 
follow that they called the region where they 
dwelt from a word that signifies to steal, or that 
they either took, or received, the name of thieves. 
Every country is called by the name which is 
given to it by its inhabitants. The country in 
which the Saracens dwelt was called Saraka, 
as we have seen from Stephanus fiyzantinus. 
Had this appellation borne the sense attributed 
to it by Scaliger and Bochart, it would never 
have been adopted by the people of the country. 
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Tlie explanation given by Pococke is equally 
inadmissible. It is clear from Ptolemy’s ac- 
count, that the region in Arabia Petraea, which 
Stepbanus Byzantinus calls Saraka, was situate 
on the western side of the Black mountains, 
next to Egypt, and consequently comprehended 
the district on the Red sea, between the bays of 
Kolsum and Akabah, the most western part of 
all Arabia. How can it be imagined that this 
district would have been called Saraka, if that 
name had signified the east? The Arabians, 
it may be presumed, denominated the district 
Belad el Saraka, the region of Saraka; but 
they surely never could have given it this ap- 
pellation, if Belad el Saraka had been equivalent 
to the region of the east. The Anglo-Saxons 
did not give the name of Essex to Cornwall. 

Mr. Gibbon (c. 50.) says that the denomina- 
tion of Saracens was given by strangers ; and 
that therefore the origin of the name must not 
be sought in the Arabic, but in a foreign lan- 
guage. This celebrated writer neglects to point 
out a language, to which the name can be traced. 
I will venture to say that this foreign language 
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can be neither Persian, nor Chaldaic, |ior Hebrew^ 
nor Syriac, nor Coptic, nor Greek, nor Latin. 
Besides, there is no proof whatever that the de> 
nomination of Saracens was given to that people 
by strangers. What strangers could have thus 
named the Saracens, who dwelt in the interior 
of Arabia Felix? What foreigners would have 
thought of calling a district of Arabia Petraea by 
the name of Saraka, if the people of the country 
had not already given it that denomination ? The 
Greeks and Romans, it is true, frequently im- 
posed new names on the provinces and cities 
which they had conquered; but they would 
hardly have bestowed a new and barbarous de- 
nomination, which had no connexion with their 
own languages, on the inhabitants of a district 
of Arabia Felix, of which they never were the 
masters. 

It appears then, that it is in the Arabic lan- 
guage only that we ought to seek for the origin 
of the name in question. 

It will be remembered that when Amru ben 
Amer and the Azdites who were with him 
quitted Yemen, they halted at the water of 
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Aihra cUisd there. The subsequent 
i;^£p!Bct of the Azdites, and. the departure of 
;|Ep^{^h||^?faaye been already related. 1 have 
that the result of the war, which was 
Azdites and the native in* 
bii^^nts qftbe couRtry, proved disastrous to the 
These were the descendants of Ashar, 
Shar, and were called Shariin, in the 
form, who had united themselves to the 
Ajesci^ants of Ak. Ibn Hesham, quoted by 
author of the Sirat al Resul, says, Ak esta- 
blisbed himself in Yemen, (more probably in 
Hejaz, on the borders of Yemen,) and married 
i|^[|^ng the Shariin, and remained with them ; 
but: the Shariin were the descendants of Ashar. 


(De Sacy, Mem. p. 404.) An ancient poet, like- 
wise cited by the author of Sirat al Resul, men- 
tions, tbdt all the descendants of Ak were ex- 

% 

|)elled from the country of Gasan — ■ 

■ f iiie^ 

AndAA;, the progeny of Adnan, who disported in 
■ Wuttiti, until they uxre all expelled. 

But if the inhabitants all fled, which is scarcely 
probable, they left their name behind them; and. 
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as we see from Masudi, the country was: .8,^H 
called the country of the Shariin and Ak. . 1 
ought to oibserve, that the progenitor of the 
Shariin was called Shar, according to Al Fira,u- 
zabadi, qmd cum Mosceretur, 
fuerit. (Pococke, p, 46.) 

Now it seems not improbable to, me, that the 
descendants of Shar and Ak, being unitod in 
one tribe, might have been called 
Sharakiin. Those who fled from their country, 
after the defeat which they had receiyed frOch 
the Azdites, might have settled in Arabia 
Petreea. But I offer this etymology as a mere 
conjecture. We may say with more certainty, 
that the Saracens, little known at the commence- 
ment of the Christian aera, soon obtained cele- 
brity; and it may be interesting shortly to 
enquire, how the name of Saracen came at last 
to be nearly synonymous in Europe with that 
of Arabian. 

It appears, from the statement cited above 
from Ptolemy, that the Saracens of Arabia 
Petraea were only separated from Palestine by 
the Black mountains. I have admitted that these 
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Saracens were a fierce and uncivilized people, 
and that they were robbers like all the other 
Bedtiin Arabs. After the conquest of Judaea, 
by the Romans, and while that country con- 
tinued to be torn by domestic divisions, as well 
as oppressed by foreign rulers, it was exposed to 
the praedatory incursions of the Saracens. Jerom 
(ad Jerem. iii.) tell us, that, even down to his 
time, these barbarians infested the borders of Pa- 
lestine. Neither can it be supposed that the 
Christians, who first passed into Arabia for the 
purpose of spreading the light of the .gospel 
among the idolaters of Hejaz and Yemen, and 
whose nearest road was through the country 
of the Saracens, escaped unmolested by those 
vagabonds of the desert. Their proximity to 
Egypt on one side, and to Judaea on the other, 
must have rendered their name notorious in 
both of those countries, and must have brought 
them in frequent contact with the missionaries 
of the church, who travelled between Jerusalem 
and Alexandria, or who crossed the desert in 
their way from this last city to Petra, where at 
an early period they had made many converts. 
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(Assemraani, vol. 3. p. 590.) It is mentioned 
by Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. L. 6.), that a numerous 
body of Christians, who had fled from the per- 
secution excited against them in Judaea, and 
who had taken refuge on a mountain in Ai^bia, 
were made captives uVo (iap^dpmv Setpaxrjvmv — 
by barbarous Saracens. This act of violence 
must have been soon made known to the whole 
Christian world ; and the recollection of such a 
misdeed was not likely to be forgotten by men, 
who were still struggling for the maintenance of 
their religious opinions against the power and 
perversity of the Homan emperors. 

Hence did the Saracens, though not more 
numerous, and probably not more rapacious, 
than many other tribes of Beduin Arabs, obtain 
more general notice,, and a worse celebrity. By 
their geographical situation they were placed at 
the gate of Arabia, by which that country is 
most easily entered from Judaea r.nd from Egypt. 
Their name was probably the first, which the 
Egyptian, the Jew, or the Christian, heard, 
when he proposed to travel to Mekkah or to 
Sana. 
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Thus in the first s^es ,of Christianity did the 
name and character of the Saracens become 
nOtpijous in Palestine and Europe; and the 
liame of this tribe came by degrees to be given 
alike to all the" wandering hordes that pitch 
their tents in the desert from Ailah to Basra. 
Finally, the nations of the West wholly con- 
founded the denominations of Saracens and 
Arabians; and when these last extended the 
empire of their kaliphs from India to the Co- 
lumns of Hercules, the Europeans still called 
them Saracens, probably unconscious of any 
error, and perhaps vrithout meaning any re- 
proach. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Arabian Pantheon. 


Tsabaism was the religion of the anci^t 
Arabians. Of this religion 1 have often had 
occasion to speak in the present work ; but it 
may not be unprofitable to the reader, that I 
give a fuller account of it than 1 have yet done, 
before I introduce him into the Arabian Pan- 
theon. 

tv . . . 

... Much difference of opinion exists concerning 
the origin of the name of the Tsabeans, or Tsa- 
baists. Some writers suppose the Tsabeans to 
have been so denominated from Saba the son of 
Cush. Others refer the origin of this sect to 
Saba the son of Joktan. But these authors 
have to contend against the received ortho- 
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graphy.' M. Fourmont says, that according to 
Sharestani, Sabi or Sabian is derived from saba, 
which signifies, to deviate from the tu'ue'religion ; 
but, adds M. Fourmont, it is objected to him, 
that this verb is rather Syriac than Arabic. 
This objection does not appear to me to be of 
any weight. The Arabians might have adopted 
a Syriac word ; especially as the Syrians spoke 
a dialect, which bore a strong affinity to their 
own. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the etymology proposed by Sharestani is unten- 
able. The early Mahometans probably used 
the word saba as signifying, to profess the religion 
of the Tsabeans; and by a Tsabean the first 
disciples of Islamism may have easily under- 
stood a person alienated from what they called 
the true religion. But Tsab^ism, it will be re- 

‘ It is difficult to make this difference of orthograpliy 
apparent to the English reader, because the Roman $ is 
generally employed to express both the Arabic characters 

and jjo. I only venture to write Tsabean for Sabean, be- 
cause I derive the word, as will shortly appear, from the 
Hebrew isaba. 
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collected, had existed in Arabia for many ages 
before the time of Mahomet ; and its numerous' 
follower# were known as such even imme- 
diately before the time of the Prophet, when 
their religion was not likely to be stigmatised 
as false, or themselves as apostates. The most 
probable derivation of the name in question 
is generally thought to be from tsaba, extr- 
citus. 7'he Tsabeans appear to be the same- 
with those designated in Scripture as worship- 
pers of the hosts of heaven. It may even be 
argued, that the Mahometans themselves admit 
this etymology, since there are still some among 
them who are called Sabin, who mix the super- 
stitions of the Tsabeans with the creed of Mus- 
sulmans, and who venerate the celestial bodies 
with little less than religious respect. (Cod. 
Jdss. Orient. Bib. Pal. Med. p. 280.) 

The traditions of the nations of the East refer 
the origin of this worship to the antediluvians. 
Ibn Amidi says, that Tsabaism was instituted 
by Seth the son of Adam. (Pococke, p. 142.) 
According to Ibn Shahna, cited by Hyde 
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(p. 127), the Tsabeans are said to have received 
their religious doctrines from Seth and from 
Edris or Idris. ' Kessseus tells us, tbSt Edris 
was the first who, after Enoch the son of Seth, 
wrote with a pen ; that he taught his sons the 
art of writing, and that he addressed them in 
the following tmns — KnoWy O my sons, that you 
areSabians. Leam therefore to read in your youth, 
that this may turn to your profit in old age! There 
is some ambiguity in the original, and apparently 
a play on the word sabiun. Edris (if we 

choose to believe that he spoke in Arabic) 
might mean to call his sons Sabians, as signify- 
ing either young men, or descendants of Sabi, 
the son of Seth, or believers in the faith of the 
Tsabeans. It is not quite easy to decide who 
this Edris was. Kessseus, as we have just seen, 
places him aher Enoch; but Beidavi and Elma- 
kin say that he was the same with Enoch. The 
Tsabeans pretended, as we are told by Beidavi, 
that their religion was similar to that which was 
professed by Noach. On the absurdity of this 
pretension it is needless to expatiate. 
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Without enquiring further, whether astrolatry 
were introduced or not, among men before the 
deluge, thefe can be little doubt of its wide ex- 
tension in a very few ages after that event. To the 
truth of this statement not only all the traditions 
of the nations of the East, but all the remains of 
their ancient mythology, bear ample testimony. 
No author has treated the subject before us with 
more ability than Rab. Moses Maimonides, who 
has shown that Tsabaism was the universal reli- 
gion of mankind when Abraham received his call. 

In turning our attention to Arabia, we can 
scarcely be surprised that the Ghamites intro- 
duced heliolatry and astrolatry into that coun- 
try. Oriental tradition rings with the apos- 
tacy of Cham. The Rabbin are not among the 
last to charge this patriarch with idolatry. R. 
Hannasse says, that Cham introduced the art of 
fabricating idols ; and adds, ntfJK la'n 

/nayn, and he taught the men of his family 
the worship of fire. Various descendants of Cush, 
the eldest son of Cham, were established in 
Arabia. (Bochart, L. 4.) Aben Ezra, speaking of 
the Cushites, says, tW DHay DH D'tnart 
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on na — the Cushites were servants indeed, be- 

cause Noach cursed Cham. Some have under- 
stood the meaning to be, that the Cdshites were 
idolaters; and Kircher has translated the pas- 
sage — Cusii cultores fuere idolorum, eo quod Noe 
Chamo makdixit. I speak from memory, when 
I say that Lactantius, one of the most learned 
and eloquent of the Latin Fathers, has not 
hesitated to stigmatise Cham and his descen- 
dants as idolaters. Oidyinus Alexandrinus as- 
serted, that Zoroaster was no other than Cham 
the son of Noach — tov ZcapodcrTprjv aXXov 

■)) TOV Xdfx, u!ov Nwe elvat. 

It is less easy to account for the very early 
introduction of Tsabaism into those parts of 
Arabia which were peopled by the descendants 
of Shero. Tradition, which has branded Cham 
as an apostsfte and an idolater, has always re- 
spected the memory of his brother. The words, 
which the Arabians pretend were addressed by 
Noach to Shem, are thus reported by Kessaeus: 
— O Sem, thou didst cover the nakedness of thy 
father ! May God protect thee in this world, and 
pardon thee in the next! It seems then extraor- 
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dinary, that in the course of a few generations 
the descendants of this righteous patriarch 
should have fallen into the same errors as those, 
into which Cham is said to have been betrayed. 
Saba, the great-grandson of Joktan, was known, 
according to Abulfeda, by the surname of Abd 
Shems, servant of the Sun ; and we are told by 
Abulfaraj,that Homeir, or Hirayar, was a wor- 
shipper of that luminary. 

We know the Tsabeans by this name, which 
is derived from the Hebrew, or perhaps the old 
Arabic, word tsaba, a host ; but the sect was 
not confined to the countries between the Eu- 
phrates and the Nile ; and their doctrines, as 
Maimonides argues, were probably extended 
over all the civilized nations of the earth. We 
may therefore conclude, that the Tsabaism of 
the Arabians resembled that of their neighbours. 
This indeed is clearly expressed by Thabet Ibn 
Corrah, who says, illud quod de Sabiis certo ac- 
cepimus est, esse professionem ipsorum eandem cum 
Chaldeorum antiquorttm professione. (Pococke, 
p. 142.) Now of the religious doctrines of the 
ancient Chaldeans we can at least form a general 
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estimate, by tjie aid of various writers, whose 
evidence I shall proceed to cite, and endeavour 
to abbreviate. 

It is necessary, however, previously to re- 
mark the observation of Sharestani, who states, 
that a distinction is to be made inter Sabios 
colentes Stellas, et Sabios colentes imagines. Thus 
the ancient inhabitants of Iran worshipped the 
Sun, but offered no adoration to images ; while 
the Chaldeans and Syrians fabricated innumer- 
able idols, which they reverenced as the repre- 
sentatives of the Sun, and Moon, and the rest 
of the host of heaven. They likewise devised 
emblems of the several elements, and symbols 
of the powers of nature, and of the attributes of 
their deities, which they consecrated, and ho- 
noured with religious veneration. 

According to the account of Maimonides, as 
given in the More Nevoachim, tl^ Tsabeans 
acknowledged the existence of a supreme God. 
This mighty and ineffable Being they supposed 
to dwell in eternal glory, inaccessible, and in- 
visible. Innumerable spiritual natures had ema- 
nated, it was imagined, from the divine essence ; 
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and these, in countless myriads, peopled the 
universe, and ministered to the will, as they were 
instructed by the wisdom of the Deity. The 
sun and the stars were first considered as the 
emblems of God, si^nd of the angels who govern 
the world, and who preserve the order of nature, 
under the controul of their omnipotent King. In 
process of time, however, the types came to be 
mistaken (at least by the populace) for the 
prototypes. The invisible God was forgotten, 
with all the spiritual agents that execute his 
will ; and the stars and the elements, uncon- 
scious of the honour, were elevated to the rank 
of deities by the degraded understandings and 
the misguided imaginations of men. 

I now propose to consider the doctrines of the 
Tsabeans ; Jirst, with respect to God ; secondly, 
with respect to those subordinate spiritual 
beings, that were considered as the ministers 
and messengers of the Deity ; and, thirdly, v/xih 
respect to the visible types of these invisible 
essences. 

1. From the statement which has been made 
above, it is obvious that the Tsabaists, even 
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though they may have had erroneous notions of 
the manner in which the universe is governed, 
yet entertained very exalted ideas of the power 
, and majesty of the Deity. It may, however, still 
be questioned, whether they considered God as 
a purely intellectual Being, and as the primary 
Cause of all existence. No theological system, 
can be admitted as genuine, which does not 
recognise intellect as the primordial principle ; 
and which does not acknowledge God as 
the Creator of the universe, who has given ex- 
istence to all other beings, whether spiritual or 
material. 

We are told that, according to the primitive 
and orthodox faith of the ancient Persians, that 
people adored one eternal Principle of good; in 
other words, one eternal beneficent God. (Hyde, 
p. 161.) l^Toshin Phani has dwelt at great 
length on the pure theism of these ancient Per- 
sians, whom he designates as Yezdadians. 
(Dabistan, p. 1. et seq.) We are informed by 
Eusebius (Pr. Ev. L. 1), that Zoroaster, speaking 
of the Agathodaemon, who was represented with 
the body of a serpent and the head of a hawk, 
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said word for word xarA He is first, 

incorruptible, eternal, unbegotten, without parts, 
unlike to all other beings, <§’c. The doctrines of 
the priests of Chaldea, except on the subject of 
image-worship, greatly resembled those of the 
Persian Magi. (See Laertius and Hesychius in 
voce XaXSa?of .) A Greek writer says, in explain- 
ing the dogmas of the Chaldeans, fulav 
irkvTtov So^a^ooo '/ — they think there is one principle 
of all things. Eusebius, in the 5th chapter of 
the 4th book of his Evangelical Preparations, 
gives an account of Greek theology, which he 
should rather have called Chaldean. We there 
find that the Greeks, or rather the Chaldeans, 
acknowledged a first and supreme Being, the 
God, Father, and King of all things. Nef* 
ther, if we believe Sharestani, did the Tsabeans 
of Arabia fail to recognise the unity of the 
Deity. (Pococke, p. 148.) But in spite of these 
authorities it may be questioned, whether the 
nations professing Tsabaism could have been 
acquainted with the true principles of theism. 

According to Plutarch (De Is. et Osir.) the 
Persians believed in the existence of two Gods, 
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the one good, and the other evil. This doctrine, 
adds Plutarch, was taught by Zoroaster, who 
called the first of these deities Oromasdes, and 
the second Arimanius. From objects falling un- 
der the notice of the senses, the former was said 
to resemble light, and the latter darkness. The 
middle between these, continues the same author,, 
was Mithras, to whom the Persians gave the ap- 
pellation of the Mediator^ibn Shahna, an Ara- 
bian writer cited by Hyde (p. 162), makes 
apparently a different statement. The Persians, 
says he, acknowledged a certain eternal Deity, 
whom they called Yezdan, designing by him 
Allah ; and also another Deity created out of 
darkness, whom they named Ahriman, that is 
to say, Eblis (or the Devil). Hence they praised 
the light; worehipped fire; and avoided dark- 
ness. N*or did they cease to do so, until 
Zerdusht proclaimed his prophetic mission. 
Thus they asserted the existence of God the 
Creator, who was sole, and without any com- 
panion. They likewise held, that this Deity 
created light and darkness ; that good and evil 
are produced out of the mixture of light and 
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darkness ; that if these two were not mixed, the 
world could not exist; and that they will continue 
so to exist until good and evil shall be placed 
in separate worlds appropriated to each. Such 
is the account of Ibn Shahna. Now if we take 
the statement of Plutarch, we shall be forced to 
admit that the ancient doctrine of the Persians 
was little altered, and in fact only revived by 
the celebrated impostor Manes, or Mani, whose 
opinions have been discussed by various modern 
writers, and have peculiarly exercised the 
dialectical talents of Bayle. If we prefer the 
testimony of the Arabian author, we shall still 
find little reason to be satisfied with the Persian 
doctrine, which amounts to this, that God is 
indeed the Creator of the world, but that he * 
was compelled by necessity to create evil with 
good. What is to be said for a system of theism, 
which teaches that God was forced to create a 
Devil? 

The Chaldeans seem to have denominated 
the Supreme Deity Ab aur, the father of 

fire, or rather of light ; but the Greeks, mis- 
'taking the meaning of these words, interpreted 
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them wctrpixov vop, paternal fire. From God was 
supposed to proceed the supramundane light, 
uxepxo(r[jt.iov <pdis, which illumines the empyreum. 
This light, or fire, was considered as the sym- 
bol of the divine essence extending itself to in- 
ferior spiritual natures. Hence we find the 
following expressions in the Chaldean oracles — * 
'Eavrov o xa.T7\p ^pvaa-ev, euS’ sv eyl voepa 

x\sl(ras fSiou xup—seipsutn rapuit pater, neque in 
sua potentia intellectuali clausit ignem proprium — 
elo*! xavra xtjpos evog ixyeyacoTa — sunt omnia ab 
uno igne progenita. Now althougbfe it may be 
true that this language is metaphorical, it yet 
leaves some doubt in the mind, that the Tsa- 
baists did not recognise the Deity as purely im- 
material. But there is still another formidable 
objection to be made to their doctrine. We find 
the following words in Diodorus Siculus (L. 2.) : 
01 8’ oov XaJiSaToj p.sv tow xoa-fnou ^uxtv aiStor 
<pa<r«v s7uat, xai b.p’x^g ysvioriv ex^Tixevai, 

fiijO’ tlarepov <p$opav ixt8s^!<r$at — Tbe Chaldeans 
say that the nature of the world is eternal; and 
that from the beginning it had no origin, nor has it^ 
subsequently exhibited decay. Now the eternal 
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existence of the material world can never be 
admitted into a system of sound theology. It 
is very possible, however, that Diodorus may 
have mistaken the meaning of the Chaldean 
priests. Their opinions, I think, are to be com- 
bated on other and more certain grounds, which 
I shall proceed to point out. 

2. Proclus, Damascius, Psellus, and Pletho 
may be considered as the hierophants of the 
Chaldaic mysteries. These writers, however, 
in explaining the metaphysical doctrines of the 
Orientalists, have expressed themselves in lan- 
guage so obscure, that it is often difficult to 
comprehend their meaning. We are told that 
the disciples of Zoroaster, that is to say, the 
teachers of Tsabaism in Persia and in Chaldea 
— the Magi and the Ohasedim — divided eternal 
beings into three orders. The first order was 
again subdivided into three orders ; unus intelli- 
gtbilium rerum, alter intelligibUium el intellectua- 
lium, tertius intellectualium. The second order 
was likewise partitioned into three classes. After 
having spoken of the three first orders Psellus 
says, post hosce est alius ordo intelligibUium ac in- 
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telkctualium. Hie dividitur tripliciter, in Jynges, 
Synoches, et Teletarches. Psellus thus speaks of 
the third order — Post medium ordinem est intel- 
lectualis, habens unam tr'yadem paternam^ constan- 
tern semel ulterior e, Hecate, bis ulteriore; alteram 
vero triadem constant em tribus Amelictis, ad quos 
accedit Hypezocos. Hi sunt septem f antes. Then 
follow the Hyperarchii, the unzoned Gods, the 
zoned Gods, Angels, Damons, and Minds. 
The reader, who wishes to know more on this 
subject, may consult the treatise of Stanley, 
which follows his lives of the philosophers. 

The authors of the Jewish cabala probably 
borrowed many of their notions from the Chal- 
deans. Thus the classes into which they parti- 
tioned the celestial hierarchy had probably their 
origin in th^ metaphysical dreams of the Baby- 
lonians. According to the Cabalists, nine diffe- 
rent orders of spirits peopled the supernal world 
— Seraphin, Cherubin, Thrones, Dominations, 
Virtues, Powers, Principalities, Archangels, 
Angels. The gradations and attributes of these 
spirits were thus expressed in the Sephiroth — 
the Crown, Wisdom, Intelligence, Magnificence, 
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Fortitude, Beauty, Victory, Glory, the King- 
dom. 

But without entering into further details con- 
cerning these imaginary distinctions, we may 
observe, that the Tsabeans held that all inferior 
spiritual beings were emanations from the Su- 
preme Deity. Proclus has expressed this notion, 
though with his usual obscurity of language, in 
the following words — xai a-uvs^iqg ea-riv t] t&v 
6sa)U TrpooSog, txvwSeu arro t<5v vorjTwv xal xpu(ptwu 
evaSmv elg tov 6(r;^aTov [iepi<r[Mv TsXewTijo’ao’a t%s 
6slag airiag — the progression of the Gods is me 
and continuous, proceeding supernally from the 
intelligible and latent unities, and terminating in 
the last-partition of the divine cause. (L. 6. c. 2.) 

Now the doctrine of emanation has this de- 
fect, that it supposes inferior spiritual beings to 
owe their existence rather to a paramount ne- 
cessity, than to the will of the Deity. The 
eliluence must exist with the essence; and 
hence the emanation must be co-eternal with 
the source from which it flows. Thus, as we 
have seen above, the Chaldeans held the three 
orders of intellectual beings to be eternal. Nor 
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is this the sole objection to their system. The 

emanation is of the same nature as the sub- 

#■ 

stance from which it proceeds. The effluence 
is of the essence. Thus would it follow, not 
only that angels, but that daemons ate emana- 
tions from the Deity. 

3. It is difficult, if not impossible, to speak* 
clearly of the Divine Being. He who tries to 
express the attributes of God by the help of 
abstractions, confines himself to negatives, and 
easily loses sight of his ideas, in wandering 
through a wilderness of words. He who heaps 
superlatives on superlatives, best, wisest, greatest, 
only exaggerates qualities which arc found in 
man. That there exists an only God, and that 
that God is a perfect and beneficent Being, both 
reason and^ religion sufficiently teach ; but of 
the Divine nature, of the substance of the Deity, 
or of the manner of his existence, the human 
mind is inadequate to form any just conception. 
We can affix no clear ideas to omnipotence, 
omniscience, infinity, eternity. 

Under these circumstances we ought not too 
severely to blame the Tsabaists, if they repre- 
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sented immaterial natures by material types. 
Had the rest of t]be doctrine been sound, we 
could scarcely have objected to Zoroaster, that 
he clothed Oromasdes with light, and Arima- 
nius with darkness. We find examples even 
among ourselves, where metaphorical language 
hardly keeps within the bounds of sane theology. 
There is more poetry than philosophy in the 
following beautiful lines of Milton : 

Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven first-born. 

Or of tir eternal, co-eternal beam ! 

May I express thee un blamed, since God is light y 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee. 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 

As the sun is the fountain of light, this 
luminary was considered by the Tsabaists as 
the symbol of the Deity, who is the fountain 
of intelligence. They imagined inferior spirits 
to be divided into certain classes ; and these 
were represented by the stars, according to 
their magnitudes. A* pre-established harmony 
was supposed to exist between the spiritual 
world and the material; and the latter was 
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held to be a type, and a developement ob- 
vious to sense, of the former. The undeviat- 
ing order observed in the march of the celes- 
tial bodies; their regular revolutions in their 
orbits ; and the concert which exists, or seems 
to exist among them ; were believed to typify 
the relations established by Infinite Wisdom 
among the spiritual hierarchs of heaven. While 
indeed those countless and brilliant orbs pur- 
sue in apparent accord their various paths ; 
while they attract, repel, and avoid each other ; 
and while they course the etherial plains without 
ever jarring ; they may perhaps be not inaptly 
said to represent figuratively the intellectual 
Powers, Spirits, or Angels, that in uniform 
agreement obey, in their different spheres, the 
mandates ofi the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

This doctrine, however, led the Tsabaists to 
make some very strange conclusions. Not 
satisfied with saying in a metaphorical sense, 
that harmony existed 'among the celestial 
bodies, they insisted that a real musical con- 
cert was produced by the motions of the 
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stars. This sing'iilar notion appears to have 
been introduced at a very early period into 
Greece. It is well known that, according to 
the mythology attributed to Orpheus, the Muses 
were considered as the souls of the spheres. This 
notion seems indeed to have been very generally 
adopted by the Greek mythologists. Qui Musas 
tres tantum esse arbitrati sunt, crediderunt illas 
esse artes, per quas perveniretur ad sapientice cog- 
nitionem. Communior tamen fuit opinio quod 
Muscb essent sphccrarum anima. {Nat. Comes, 
L. 7.) Thus the Muses were supposed to ani- 
mate the celestial spheres ; and Apollo, or the 
Sun, was said to be the conductor of the con- 
cert which they produced. Pythagoras appears 
to have obtained his notions on this subject 
from the Chaldeans and the Egyptians ; but it 
may be suspected that either he, or his disciples, 
had not clearly comprehended the doctrine of 
the Orientalists. I refer the reader to Stanley, 
who has copied his account of the Pythagorean 
musical system from Nicomachus. I cannot, 
however, refrain from quoting some sentences 
from Macrobius, which neither Stanley nor 
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Brucker have adduced ; Plato in Republica sua, 
cum de sphcerarum ccekstium volubilitate tractaret, 
singulas ait Sirenas singulis orbibus insidere ; sig- 
nijicans sphcerarum motu cantum numinibus eo'hi- 
beri. Nam Siren Deo canens Grceco intellectu 
valet. Theologi quoque novem Musas octo sphce- 
rarum musicos canlus, et unam maximum continen- 
tiam, quce constat ex omnibus, esse voluere. Unde 
Hesiodus in Theogonia sua octavam Musam et. 
Uranium vocat ; quia post septem vagas, quce sub- 
jectce sunt, octava stellifera sphcera superposila 
proprio nomine ccelum vocatur. — Apollinem ideo 
poua-r^ysTriv vocant ; quasi diicem et principem 
orbem cceterorum. — In ipsis quoque hymnis Deo- 
rum per stropham et antistropham metra canoris 
versibus adhibebantur : ut per stropham rectus 
orbis stellifer^ motus, per antistropham diversus 
vagarum regressus, prcedicaretur. 

I observe the following passage in Plutarch’s 
dialogue on music : !!(4XXa xat lo piyurTov 
biuv, to irmpai, xu) p.a\KrTa ersjtivoTaTijv aTrotpuTvov 
p)U(r<x^v 5rapaXlXe»5rTa»' rr^v ykp rwv ovrcoy 
(JSopAv xal ‘Ttov atrrlpmv xiVijorjv o» irep) Jlubatyo-' 
pav xal ‘Ap^urav xal J7Xara)va, xat oi XojttoI twv 
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ap^aimv (ptXocro^coy, ouk avsu [touirtxr^g ‘ytuea’$6tt Jeai 
(Tovta-rduai e^acxou. — But, my friends, (says one 
of the interlocutors,) you have omitted to take 
notice of that which chiefly renders music most dis- 
tinguished and remarkable; for the followers of 
Pythagoras, Archytas, and Plato, and the rest of 
the ancient philosophers, say that the impulse of 
substances, and the motion of the stars, take place 
and are constituted not without music. The stars 
were supposed to move in a sort of dance, or 
measure, in accord with the music which they 
produced. Lucian attributes the origin of the 

dance to that ancient and divine Eros, which 

» 

was the deraiourgos of the Greek mythologists ; 
and then he adds — n ydOv ;(opslct. rwv dareptov, 
xa) Tpog robs ^Arr'Kavsis rtbv 7t'Kavr\Tmv trufi.ir'hoxr^, 
xol) eupv6[t.os auTcSv xotvoavla, xu\ svraxros d,p(JLOvla, 
TTpayroyovoo op'gfwews Zslyy,aTa swri — Therefore 
the dance, or choral march, of the stars, and the 
complicated, movement of the planets among the 
fixed stars, their common concord, and Jjiarmonious 
order, offer exemplars of the primitive dance. In 
'the recitation of^Greek tragedies, the chorus 
moved in cadence, first in one direction, while 
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sini^g the strophe, and then in another, while 
singing the antistrophe. This dance was said to 
have been intended to imitate the motions of the 
celestial bodies ; and was probably derived from 
the rites instituted by the Tsabaists in the East. 
It appears to have been the custom in Syria 
and Arabia for heliolaters to salute the Sun by 
kissing their hands in honour of that luminary. 
This practice prevailed in the time of Job 
(xxxi.) ; and was probably not discontinued 
until the introduction of Islamism. Now let us 
hear Lucian, who was born on the banks of the 
Euphrates: The Indians, says he, after they 
have risen in the morning, adore the Sun, not as we 
do, who think o^r worship complete, when we have 
kissed our hands; but they, standing with their 
faces turned t^ards the East, t)>v 

aajToi^ourat, <r)(7)l*-otrll^ovTes ictoTohg <r<a>5rf), xa) 

ptfiobpsvoi T^v -xppsiav tow deoir-^salute the Sun 

with a dance, arranging themselves in silence, dnd 

imitating t^ dance, or measured march of the God. 

The mythologists of Greece feigned that the 

stars danced and sang in eternal chorus round ^ 

« 

Olympus, and that the Sun was the leader of 
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the celestial symphony. A Greek poet thus 
addresses Apollo — 

So) fiky ^opbs eijSiOS Aerripwr 
Kar* *'OXv/Li7rov dvaKra )(op€V€i, 

'*\v€rov alev aelbatr, 

Ocifiriibi repTr6/jL€Vos Xi/p^t. 

For thf& a serene chorus of stars dances on 
regal Olympus, ever chanting a sacred song, de- 
lighted, to the Phoebean lyre. 


From this sketch of the doctrines of the Tsa- 
beans, considered independently of the worship 
of images, the reader will be enabled to form 
at least a general notion" of perhaps the most 
perfect, and certainly the most widely extended, 
religious system, which was ever invented by 
the unassisted reason of man. Why the intro- 
duction of imaget*worship should have been so 
easily admitted by some of the nations which 
professed Tsabaism, while it was so sternly re- 
jected by others, is a question of no easy 
solution. There can be no doubt, however, that 
a complete schism was thus effected between 
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thUN^^tans and their neighbours — between 
those whom Sharestani designates as cultores 
stellarum, and those whom he designates as 
cultores imaginum. Yet where the use of symbols 
had once existed — where men had already 
agreed to consider the Sun as the type of the 
Deity, and the stars as the types of the celestial ' 
hierarchs, — there seems to be no great deviation 
from principle, in admitting types of these 
types, and in referring both to their prototypes. 
If the Sun were to be revered as the image of 
God, why might not an idol be veneratedj»as 
the image of the Sun ? 

The worship of symbols of the celestial bo- 
dies, (themselves .adored as visible symbols of 
invisible powers,) probably soon followed the 
establishment of Tsabaism among the Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, Chaldeans, and Indians. He, 
who offered up his daily orisons to the Sun 
under the shade of a particular tree, soon came 
to consider that tree itself with religious respect. 
He, who chose a peculiar rock, or stone, as the 
alta^n which he sacrificed to his'Gods, easily 
considered it as- hallowed by the frequent per- 
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forman^ce of a sacred rite. When thertfoniihe 
Tsabaist changed his residence, he naturally 
carried off with him a part of the tree, or a part 
of the stone, which had been consecrated by 
religious ceremonies, and which had been dedi- 
cated to religious purposes. The relic was 
regarded with awe and veneration. It was a 
monument that recalled the name and the 
worship of some superior and invisible being, 
that had been adored under the shade of the 
grove, or under the covert of the rock. The 
barbarian feared it as a God ; the idolater 
bowed down before it as a symbol of deity . 

We accordingly find the most ancient idols 
to have been unshapen stumps and stones. 
Juno was represented by a square plank of 
wood (<rav)f) in the isle of Samos j and the 
image, if it could be so called, of Minerva, 
placed by Danaits in Lindus, was of a form 
equally rude. (Euseb. Pr. £v. L. 3. c. 8.) A 


wooden Hermes in the temple of Minerva Po- 
lias at Athens, said to have been the gift of 
Cecrops, ’^as^^'firobably fabricated with as little 
art as the shupBleil^trunk which represented the 
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herself. (Euseb. in loc. cit. Pausan. 
Attic, c. 27.) Neither does the image of Her- 
cules, which was made of wood, and which 
was believed to have been the work of Daedalus, 
and the gift of that artist to the people of 
Corinth, appear to have been fabricated with 
much greater skill than the shapeless idols’ 
already described. (Pausan. Corinth, c. 4.) It 
were needless to speak of the first effigies of the 
god of gardens. They had at least the merit 
of being less indecent than later and more 
finished representations of the deity of Lampsa- 
cus. According to Pliny, stumps of vines served 
as the first idols of Diana. The ancient Gauls 
are said by Lucan to have represented their 
Gods by inform idols cut from the trunks of trees, 

simulacraque mccsia Deorum 

Arte carent, ccesisque extant in/ormia truncis. 

The objects of worship among the Germans 
seem not to have been in better condition. 
l%eir idols are described by Tacitus as statues 
^^>sHpkibtts rudibus. Quand un arbre consacre 
mouivitf tfeays Pellontier, in his history of the 
,@eks, i7 M pe'f'doit pas pour cela k privilege d’etre 
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h symbole de la Divinite. On en utoit VecordCy on 
k tailloit en pyramide ou en colonne, afm quil 
durdt plus long-terns ; et on lui rendoit, sous cettc 
nouveUe forme, les mimes honneurs quauparavant. 

Stones, rudely cut into the forms of globes, 
columns, cones, and pyramids, were likewise 
objects of adoration among the Pagans of re- 
mote antiquity. The beetylia, or bcelyloi, which 
are called animated stones by Sanchoniatho, 
are said by that ancient author to have been 
fabricated by Ouranos, These stones were very 
numerous on Mount Lebanon, where, according 
to Damascius, many miraculous things were 
attributed to them ; and where they w’ere con- 
secrated to different deities. If we believe 
Priscian, the baitylos was also called abdir, or 
abadir; but, asBochart remarks, this is probably 
a corruption for aben-dir, a round stone. 

It is , expressly asserted by Pausanias, that 
the Greeks anciently adored white (or unsculp- 
tured) stones for images of the Gods — ra h\ st» 
TaXa(ors]eo( xa\ rois TfS.o'iV "EXKrjO'i 6su>v avrl 

dya>.p. 9 ittov apyo) xfSoi, (Achaic. c. 22.) 

Many of^he stones sacred to Hermes continued 
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do wit tQ later times to bear the rude forms 
which they had received from the first worship- 
pers of that deity. A stone in the shape of a 
small pyramid served at Megara to represent 
Apollo. (Pausan. Attic, c. 44.) Ovid seems 
to doubt, whether the God Terminus, who dis- 
puted the possession of the Capitol with Jupiter, 
were the stump of a tree, or a stone — 

Termine, site lapis, she es de/ossus in agro 
Stipes ! 

But Virgil decides that Terminus was a 
stone — 

Capitoli immobile saxum. 

Stones of various shapes and colours were 
long adored in Asia as emblems of the Sun, 
and Moon, and Planets. Every one has beard 
of the black stone of Eraesa, rendered famous 
by the fanatical devotion of Heliogabalus. I 
shall have occasion presently to speak of ano- 
ther black stone, which for many ages was 
worshipped by the Arabians, and which even 
since the Mahometan aera has continued to he 
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regarded by them with superstitious r^erehce. 

When men began to cultivate the arts and 
sciences, they soon learned to give more ap- 
propriate forms to the images of their deities. 
The Greeks succeeded in adorning their statues 
with that ideal beauty, which modern artists 
have admired but have not rivalled. The 
Egyptians, on the contrary, appear to have con- 
sider^^d the images of their Gods as mere sym- 
bols ; and guided by their hieroglyphs, endea- 
voured to express the attributes of each deity 
by conventional signs, sculptured with little 
regard to beauty or elegance, in the formation 
of some monstrous idol. We may account in 
the same manner for the fantastic shapes given 
to the images of the Indian Gods. The object 
was still to represent the character and attri- 
butes of each of these Gods by the symbolical 
form given to the image. 

The Arabians, during the early period of 
their history, appear, like other barbarous na- 
tions, to have been satisfied with taking un- 
sculptured stones for representatives of their 
deities. 1 shall soon have occasion to take 
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notice of some of these rude images of the Gods 
of the Arabian Pantheon. In process of time, 
however, idols, copied from those of the Syrians 
and Chaldeans, were introduced into the penin- 
sula. No less than three hundred and sixty 
images, according to A1 Jannabi, (Pococke, p. 
100.) were placed round the temple of Mekkah. 
Amru ben Lohai has been accused of importing 
the idolatry of the Syrians into Arabia j but 
there can be little doubt that the Arabians had 
adopted the superstitions of their neighbours at 
a much earlier period. 

I shall now proceed to give a list of the 
Arabian deities and idols, of which I liave been 
able to collect the names ; and I shall arrange 
these names in alphabetical order, both for the 
reader’s convenience and my own. 


1. jyji Al-aiiph. Mention is made of this 
idol by Pococke, who, however, gives us no 
information concerning it. In Hebrew auph, 
and in Syriac aupha, signified a bird of 
prey. I am inclined to think tliat the idol in 
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question was originally Syrian. Perhaps it 
may have been the nasr or eagle, which we 
shall afterwards find enumerated among the 
objects of Arabian worship, and which, being of 
course represented under the form of a bird, 
may have been called xar s^ox^v, al auph, the 
bird. 

2. Aldeburan. Misam, says Abulfaraj, 

worshipped Aldebaran. 

By Aldebaran the Arabians generally desig- 
nate the fourth lunar mansion, and those stars 
in the constellation of Taurus called Hyades by 
the Greeks ; but they more particularly give 
this appellation to the brilliant star, which they 
likewise name ain al thor, the Bull’s eye. This 
star is reckoned by the Orientalists as belonging 
to the cluster of the Hyades. I know not why 
Didymus Alexandrinus has said, 'TaSsj oI irrl 
Tuiv xspaTcov rmpou eirra a(rTepes — Hyades, the 
seven stars on the Bull's horns, since they are 
clearly under, and not on the horns of the Bull. 
An Arabian author, cited by Pococke, says — 
Al Debaran est Stella rutilans, lucida, et cum ea 
quatuor alicE, quas ubi ei adjunxeris, figura referent 
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Uteram Here the name of Aldebaran is 
given to the Bull’s eye, independently of the 
oth^Hstars of the cluster. It was therefore pro- 
bably this ruddy and lucid star, the representa- 
tive of some celestial hierarch, that was the 
object of Misam’s adoration. It seems difficult 
to explain the meaning of Aldebaran, or to un- 
derstand why that appellation was given to the 
star which has received it. Csesius strangely 
mistakes the matter when he says, maxima in aus- 
trino Tauri oculo dicitur Arabice Aldebaran^ quod 
“plane idem denotat ac Xa/xs-aS/ag, idest succularum 
lucida. Hyde’s interpretation is probably nearer 
the truth — “whatever arrives afterwards—that which 
follows. Perhaps the Hyades, and their brilliant, 
received the name of Aldebaran as rising after 
the Pleiad^, called Althoraia ; and likewise 
. Alnegim, apparently from the splendour 
of the asterism. We learn from Alphergani, 
that Aldebaran is also known to the Arabians 
by the name of *JuaJl Alphanik, the male camel ; 
while the surrounding stars of the' cluster re- 
ceive the appellation of Alkalats, the fe- 

male camels. Pococke (p. 134.) has committed 
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an obvious error in writing Al Fatik, for Al 
Phanik. 

3. Al Dsaizan. Pococke wri^s this 

name in Roman characters Al Daizan ; he then 
adds, quod etiam idoli nomen, idem forsan erat cum 
Saturno con^ecturce ansatn prcebet quod apud Ebn 
Chalecanurn legitur, in vita A I Battanii ; regem 
scilicet quondam Satrun appellatum, quod 

(inquit) vocabulum est Syriacum, et significat 
regem, nomen autem Daizan, quod est 

^ i- e. nomen idoli 

antiqui, quo appellabatur vir iste. Quidni autem et 
Satrun idoli nomen sit ? Saturni scilicet : 
at Syriacum est, et regem dcnotat, Syris certe 
ijAcd Setoro est adjutorium, protectio, patrocinium, 
quod regium est, necmn absconditum, latibulum, ^c. 
a 5^ quod et protegere est, et abscondere, ab He- 
braico nno latuit, abscondit se. Saturni autem 
latentis indicium est Latii nomen, et hjAxn Satrono 
forma est Syris non inusitata. Dicitur autem 
Saturnus Syris alias Cevan, ut et Arabibus 
JiyS Caiwan. If such a name as Satrun in 
Syriac were given to an idol called Al Dsaizan 
in Arabic, it is clear that Pococke has mistaken 
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the root. Dsaizan, or Daisan, is to be referred 
to the Arabic ^\j, or ; and signifies an un- 
just peg^son, he who injures another. It is evident, 
therefore, that if he, who was named Dsaizan in 
Arabic, received the appellation of Satrun in 
Syriac as a synonym, we ouglit to look for the 
root of Satrun, not under jAxc {Hebrake idd) la- 
tuit, abscondit sc, but under (^DD) wliich in 
Chaldaic, and no doubt in Syriac, signified to 
destroy, to demolish, to injure. But the Arabian 
writer says, that Satrun signifies king in Syriac. 
It is strange that Pococke should still labour to 
show that Satrun might bear this sense as derived 
from “l/lD, latuit. Satrun, understood as signify- 
ing a king, is to be referred to the Chaldaic 
root IDK? ; though the Chaldeans seem to have 
generally understood this word to signify prai- 
fect, or chief, or ruler, rather than king. 

The question under examination may lead to 
some curious results. It would appear from 
the statement of the Arabian author, that an 
ancient idol existed in Syria, of which the name 
was Satrun, and that this name was under- 
stood to signify mclek, or king. Now it 
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must follow, that the Satrun of the Syrians 
was the same with the El of the Phoenicians, 
whose name the Greeks rendered by Kronos, 
and the Latins by Saturnus. But the Latins 
must have taken their Saturnus directly from 
the Syriac Satrun; anti understanding this last 
name to be olerived from latuit, they made 
some ingenious conclusions, which I shall recal 
to the memory of the reader. Saturn, as the 
poets and mythologists tell us, having escaped 
from Tartarus, where, according to iEschylus, 
{in Prometheo,) he had been confined by Jupiter, 
sought refuge in Italy. Hence Ovid says — 

Inde diu genti mansit Saturnia nomen : 

Dicta fuit Ditium terras latente Deo, 

Virgil represents Saturn as escaping from 
Olympus, where Jupiter remained victorious, 
and as civilizing the rude inhabitants of the 
country where he settled. 

Primus ab eihereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 

Arma Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul ademtis. 

Is genus indocile ac dispersum montibus altis 
Composuit, legesque dedit. Latiumque vocari 
Maluity his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 

JEi), L. 8. 
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Servius observes — Virgilius Latium^vult diet, 
quod illic Satiirnus latuit. Nothing can be clearer 
then, 'than that the Latins derived the name of 
Saturnus from *ir»D latuit. But they must also 
have had some notion, whether distinct or not, 
that Saturnus might be connected with another 
Oriental word, not very dissiinilat in sound, 
namely, generally explained by the Chal- 
deans as signifying a ruler, but which bther 
nations seem to have understood as equivalent 
to king. Certain it is that the deity called 
Melech or Moloch (i. e. Re.v) by the Orienta- 
lists, was always named Kronos by the Greeks, 
and Saturnus by the Latins. If the reader will 
compare the description given by 11. D. Kimchi, 
(in his commentary on the 23d chapter of the 
2d book of %Kings,) of the idol of Moloch, 
with what is said by Diodorus Siculus (L. 20.) 
of the brazen image of Saturn at Carthage, he 
will not doubt for a moment of the identity of 
Moloch and Saturn. 

4. Allot is mentioned in the Koran as 
the idol of a female deity. It will be remem- 
bered that Herodotus says, in his first book, that 
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the Arabians call Venus Alitta, and in his third 
book that they call Urania Alilat. Whether the 
Greek historian meant the same goddess by 
Alitta and Alilat, and whether he had forgotten, 
when he came to his third book, how he had 
written the name in his first, I shall leave others 
to determine. 1 cannot help thinking, however, 
that the Alitta of Herodotus was the same with 
the Allat of the Koran. 

Pococke has enumerated various etymologies 
of the name of Allat, which have been proposed 
by different Arabian authors. But not one of 
these can be reconciled with the orthography of 
the name as it is found in the Koran. Pococke 
himself writes the name Allatt, apparently in 
conformity with the etymology which best coin- 
cides with the orthography ; but M. de Sacy 
observes, that in the Koran the final letter of 
the name is not found with the teshdid. Besides, 
those who derive the name from ci latta, or lattf 
(which signifies to mix,) can aflfix no sense to it, 
which is likely to satisfy any but themselves. 

Assemani strenuously contends that 
Allat is to be deduced from aXJI Allah, Deus; 
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or rather that it is this word under the feminine 
form> and signifies Dea. But here again the 
orthography is opposed to the conclusion of the 
learned author. I know not how this objection 
is to be removed, unless we suppose with A1 
Jauhari, quoted by Pococke, that, in writing 
this name, the letter » h had been changed by 
some of the Arabians into the letter o /. 

5* A/ Ozi or Al Ozza. This idol, of 

which mention is likewise made in the Koran, 
represented a female <leity, worshipped by the 
tribe of the Koreish, and by the descendants of 
Cananah. Some pretend that the idol was 
made from a tree, called al sarnorat, the Egyp- 
tian thorn, which was consecrated by a person 
of the name of Tsakm, who built a house over it 
that was dblled Bos or Boss, and in which 
some extraordinary sound was heard by those 
who entered it. Several writers seem to think 
that Al Ozza was so named from Al aziz, 
the mighty, one of the divine appellations ; and 
that the goddess was a personification of the 
power of the deity. 

6. f Al Sharak. Pococke makes men- 
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tion of a man surnamed Abd al worship- 

per of the rising sun. The custom of adoring- 
this luminary, when every morning it appears in 
the east, was probably common to all the 
nations which professed Tsabaism. 

7. Auds, or Aud, was an idol worshipped 
by the tribe of Bekr Way el. Pococke quotes 
.the following lines from an Arabian poet — 

if. ^ ^ 

Juravi per sanguinem Jluentem circa Audum 
Et per statuas qua relicla sunt apud al Sairum. 

It appears that victims were sacrificed on 
idols, or rather on imsculptured stones, placed 
round the Kaaba. 

8. Awal — an idol worshipped by the 
tribe of the Wailites. (Golius in voce.) 

9. ^ Bag. Some consider this idol to have 
been originally Persian; and pretend, that the 
name of the city of Bagdad signifies the gift of 
Bag. I find the following words in Hesychius 
— Baycuag, i/aetTaiof, ^ Zebg ^pbyiog, fxsyug, toXoj, 

raxbs- 


I should propose to read 
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10. Bqjar — idolum ab Azdemibus puUufn. 
The name of this idol, derived from im- 
plies that it was considered as of evil influence. 

1 1 . Kabar. The Saracens, says Euthymius, 
continued to be idolaters until the time of the 
emperor Heraclius, adoring the star Lucifer, and 
Venus, which last they call Chabar {Xa^af) in 
their language, and which signifies Great. The 
words of Cedrenus, in which he puts an Ara- 
bian prayer into Greek characters — ’AXKoi, 
’Axxot, obh., JKoy^ag, x.t.x. have been so often 
commented upon, from the days of Selden to 
the present time, that I shall refrain from 
making any remarks on them. The goddess, 
known by the epithet of Kabar, Great, was 
apparently the same with Zuhret and Beltha. 

Ddar, or Dar, has been called 
an idol ; but 1 rather suspect that the name 
was given to the whole circle of idols that 
surrounded the Kaaba. (Golius in voce.) 

13. Dsu al Chalasat. This appears 

to have been the name of an idol, placed in a 
temple belonging to the tribe of Chathaam^ 
which was called the Kaabat of Yemen, and 
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fi^deri^ by* Pococke, the home of idolsr. 

^ 1/0^ 3 A -Djtt al sfiara, or Dhu ’I shara 
Otherwise written Dm, or Dhu shara. This 

name has given rise to much speculation. Ste- 

■" ’ >■ 

pbUnus Byzantinus has said — Joua-apv] o-xoVeXos 

xal xopo^tj w^|/}JXoTaT^J 'Apa^iag, slpr^Tat Sk airo tow 
JJowrapou, dsbf oZrog yrapa ‘'Apayf/i xal Aa^uprjvoTg 
Tt[AA>[i.svog — Dusare is a rock and very lofty summit 
of Arabia, so called from Dusaros, who is honoured 
as a God by the Arabians and Dachareni. Hesy- 
chius, on the authority of Isidorus, states, that 
the Nabataei held Dusare to be Dionysus — 
Aootraprjv, rlv Aiovorov, NajiaroiTot, mg <pr)(riv 'I<rl' 
btopog. 

It seems now to be generally agreed, that 
dsu, vulgarly pronounced dhu or du, signifies 
Zord. It is the opinion of Assemani, that the 
name before us is composed of dhu, and 
sorat ; and that Dhu-al-sorat signifies Lord of 
the temple or tower. Pococke gives different 
interpretations of the name, not one of whicli 
appear# to me to be more satisfactory than that 
ptOposed by Assemani. Some seem to think 
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that it is. composed and and t^at l}hu- 

iil* ^ -i' V' 

shamh would mean, splendid Lord. . The sense 
.would be good ; but I cannot elicit. it< from , the 
tnro words before us. Hettinger says, DusarciSt 
sine dubio, est ipsum Arabum jM^^ (Dusar), gmi. 
tamen, significatione sua propria, Priapam verius 
notat, quam Bacchum. I am not of Hettinger’s 
opinion. I rather think that there was a place, 
or district, in the country of the Nabat®i, called 
Sari or Shari, of which the deity adored there 
was called Lord ; and that the Greeks either 
found, or fancied, some resemblance between 
this deity and Dionysus. 

The ancient Greeks, as appears from the 
hymn of Orpheus to Dionysus, considered this 
God as the son of Jupiter and Semele, Some 
modern writA^ have thought that the name of 
Dionysus was originally ^{ 0 $ uiog, altered to 
Ji6ru<rog, causa euphonice. We might indeed 
almost believe that Euripides held the same 
opinion, when he makes the God say — 

Acof irais riiv^e Qri^alwp ')(B6va 
Awyvtros, or tIktu 'n69 ff K6S/iov xdpth 
XoxevOijy &ffr^irrf^6p^;7rvpL 
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Orpheus, ot rather the writer who usurps his 
name, is however very inconsistent with respect 
to the parentage of Dionysus. In one of his 
hymns, as I have mentioned above, he calls 
this deity the son of Jupiter and Semele. In 
another place he addresses the same god as 
sprung from Jupiter and Proserpine. Finally, 
he represents him as the son of Isis, and as 
surrounded by the nymphs who educated him 
beside the waters of the Nile. Diodorus Siculus, 
in his first and fourth books, contends, not only 
that Dionysus was not originally a- Grecian 
deity, but that he was educated by the nymphs 
in the cave of Nysa, between Egypt and Phoe- 
nice. This cave was in the wooded mountain 
of Nysa in Arabia Petraea, as appears from the 
statement of Diodorus, as well as from the 
words of Nonnus — 

’Appa^i-qv eirifiaiV€, Kai evihpuv airb biybpuiv 
Nvaidio* Tavv(fivWov iBapfiet, ic.r.X. — (L. 20.) 

The Sicilian historian says, that Dionysus re- 
ceived his name ajro Jilg xa) Nierris. Pococke 
observes on this — vox (nempe Dionysus) erit hy- 
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bridOi si Diodori sententiam amplectamur, ex Jtlg 
et Nysa Arabia she JEgypti Arabia vicina urbe, 
dpud quam Bacchus a Nymphis educatus, conjlata. 
Ai cur mn et hac pure Arabica, ut Dominum 
Nysa sonet ? It appears that the words mas and 
sarah both signify a grape in Arabic. Thus 
Dionusos and Dusares would seem to be cor- 
ruptions from that language ; and both might 
be understood to signify Lord of grapes. I 
think it much more likely that the Arabian 
deity was called Dhu Nusa, Lord of Nysa, and 
Dhu Shari, Lord of Shari, — Nysa and Shari 
being both names of places in Arabia, where 
there might have been temples of the Qpd 
called Dionysus by the Greeks. 

It would be curious if we found several other 
names of Dipnysus of Arabic origin. Pococke 
suggests, that the denomination of Bacchus was 
taken from the Arabic. The laudatory excla- 
mation ^ ^ bach, bach, (literally, great, great,) 
might, perhaps, like evoe, evoe, be often repeated 
by those who celebrated the rites of the God of 
Nysa; and the strangers, who heard this fre- 
quent exclamation, might have believed it to be 
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the appellation of the deity invoked by his 
votaries. 

Hesy chins says, that Sabazios is Phrygian. 
■According to Proclus (in Tim. L. 4.) the Phry- 
gians chanted hymns in the month Sabazios, 
when they celebrated the mysteries of the god 
who bore the same name. But I suspect Ahat 
Sabazios is nothing else than a Greek corruption 
of the word tsaba. Dionysus led his victorious 
armies from Arabia to India. Who has now so 

'V' 

little knowledge of mythology as to require to 
be told, that Dionysus was a solar personifica- 
tion ? Dionysus was then really a type of the 
Sun, the conductor of the tsabaoth, the hosts of 
heaven. The name of the leader came to be 
confounded with that of those whom he com- 
manded. He was called or Pliny 

says (L. 12. c. 14), that the Arabians called 
one of their gods Sabis ; and it would be easy 
to show that this god was the Sun. 'I’lie Phry- 
gians may have named the same deity Saha; 
and perhaps the Indian Seva was originally tlie 
same with the Arabian god. I agree therefore 
with Vossius, when he says, that Saltazios is 
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derived ^tom jts^m — Est vero, inquit, 
a Mait- 1 shall therefore adopt and only slightly 
alter the following sentence fropi the same 
anthoir, who has not mentioned the Arabians — 

,‘it 

JJoc Sabazli numen didicere Gre^ci a Thracibus, 
Thraces ab Orpheo, Orpheus ah JEgpptiis, vel 
vet Arabibus. 

The accounts given of the origin and meaning 
of the woiid Bassareus by the Greek lexicogra- 
phe|s are altogether puerile. Bocbart refers the 
name to the Hebrew isa batsar, to make the 
vintage. There was probably an old Arabic 
word, now lost, which bore the same sense. 
But I rather suppose that the Greeks gave t^ 
appellation of Bassareus to the deity adored in 
the city of Botsra, or Basra, whom they consi- 
dered to be^the same with Dionysus. 

The limits, to which I confine myself, compel 
me to suppress much that I could say on this 
subject. 

15. Habel. This idol is said to have been 
brought to Mekkah out of Syria by Amru ben 
Lobai. ' In this chse the name ought to bear 
its Syriac signification of debility, or vanity. But 
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it is little probable, thtit tbe son gf Lobai would 
have transported an inab^ bearing such a name 
from Syria to Mekkab; and have there given it 
the principal place; for we are told that Habel 
occupied the nio^t distinguished situation %mpi^ 
the idols of the Kaaba. Abnlfeda indeed says, 
that the statue of Habel was placed on the 
summit of the temple of Mekkah. One arm of 
this statue, according to Safio’ddini,,had been 
broken off ; but he adds, that the tribe of the 
Koreish replaced the limb which was wanting 
by one of^gold. It was a red stone, says the 
same author, in the form of a man, holding seven 
arrows, unbarbed and unfeathered, in his hands. 

It may be proper to remark, that the frequent 
oath of the Arabians is made in refe- 

rence to the slaughtered brother of Kain, and 
without any recollection of the idol Habel. 

Assemani thinks that the name of Habel is 
Arabic, and signifies great, or noble. 

16* Jahar, vel Gehar — idolum quoddam. 

Qiggseus . — Haxvazenensium idolum. Pococke. 

17. Madan — mmn idoli. Golius.- 
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: jCci of this idol 

. ■ ' -• V'^*v ’ 

aj|po$rB not (b ^-or^ram^ 

* ~ 18* sit# adored" by the tribes 
.ti^lween MeSlckah afid Meajniih, and is men- 
'tioned-ki th'e Koran. ■ The commentators have 


in vafn attempted to trace this name to its origin. 
Some deduce it from mmhfMere; others 


from ^ naw, stella ; and otliers from ^iju »iafian, 
ben^cus. * 

Fter my own part I have little doubt that 
Manath was not originally an Arabic word,} 
and that it was an appellation of ’♦le Moon. 
In ancient Egyptian the word an, en, as it 
seems to have been variously sounded in diffe- 
rent dialects, and properly signifying light, pre- 
ceded by the letter m, the nominal prefix, was 
pronounced man, men. This word appears 
to have been extended with the Egyptian my- 
thology into many, and into distant regions. It 
was applied to the luminaries of heaven, and 
to heaven itself, the objects of their worship, 
by the disciples of the Tsabean doctrines. The 
first fabulous rulers, in various countries of the 
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globe, *as has be#n iiSl^'ciently ^l)roveH i|i the 
course of this work, teete personifi<^i6iis 
of the «olaf orb. If is-tlien ifuip&ssible not to 
remark,, fKat a9iong.|^e first deities, kings, and 
legislators, of ^hom tradition ijaakes mention, 
we hear of the Egyptian Meii, or Menes. pf the 
Indian Menu, of ' the Phrygian Maneus, of fhe 
Ljjdian Maeon, of the Cretan Minos, of the 
Teutonic Mann. Some of these unquestion- 
ably, and probably all of them, were personifica- 
tions of the Sun. The word, which originally 
signified jjight. became in these examples, and 
in many otliers, the appellation of the greatest 
of the celestial luminaries. But it was likewise 
applied to the lunar orb; and the Greek, 
' Gothic, and Celtic languages bear ample tes- 
timony to the truth of this assertion. In the 
case before us, the Arabians appear to have 
adopted the word Manath as an appellative of 
the Moon. (See the, second volume of this 
work, p. 398.) 

20. Al Nasr, the Eagle.* This idol 
must have been very ancient, since it is said to 
have been worshipped by Himyar. (Pococke, 
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p. 95.) The notice, which Assemani gives of Al 
Nasrt^is very short, and not very clear ; — Nasr, 
aquHay sidus cetkste, seu Asteria, de qua ex San- 
choniatone Bochartus. Sa^choni^tho, according 
to Bochart’s reading, says — that Astai'te found 
dtpoTtr^ oumpiav, ov xa) avsXojttsto] iv Tvpm 
oiyla, vr^(fapt rotJrov d^dpeoare — an eagle fallen from 
the air, which had been killed in Tyre, the sacked 
island, and consecrated it. The common reading 
gives da-ripa., a star, for derreplav, an eagle ; and 
it has been contended against Bochart, that the 
sense comes out perfectly well as Allows, — 
Astarte found a star fallen from the air, and 
having taken it up in the sacred isle of Tyre, con- 
secrated it. But 1 am of opinion that Bochart 
is right. The eagle was evidently considered 
as a sacred « bird by the Tyrians; and this 
is evinced by the frequent recurrence of its 
image on their coins. I do not, however, ex- 
actly see what connexion the Asteria of Sancho- 
niatho has with the eagle of the constellations. 
Perhaps Assemani alUded to the celestial vul- 
turq, or eagle, which is represented among the 
constellations with a lyre, and which is called 
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by the Arabians alnasr alwaka, aquila 

cadens. But this allusion is surely too remote ; 
and yet I know not how otherwise to explain 
the meaning of Assemani. 

21. Obodes. Stephanus Byzantinus says, — 
’OfioBot, j^ooptop Na^araioap, ottqv ’OfioSrjg 6 fiaTtT^eus, 
OP fl«offo«o3(ri, Ttbairrat — Oboda, a country of the 
Nabatai, where the king Obodes, whom they deified , , 
is buried. But juU oabad, which I conclude is 
the name meant to be designated, signifies a 
worshipper of God. This king Obodes must 
therefore be admitted into the Arabian Pantheon, 
not as a God, but as a worshipper of God, or 
rather of a plurality of gods. 

I am not of opinion that the Arabians at any 
period worshipped mortals after their death as 
gods; and it has been for this reason that I 
have not enumerated Asaph and Nayelah 
among the Arabian deities. The former was 
the son of Araru, the latter the daughter of 
Sahal. They were tu rped into stones, says the 
tradition, ob stuprum ^jj^aaba commissum ; but 
the Koreishites are not the less accused of 
having afterwards worshipped them as gods. 
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See, liowever, another account in Hottinger, 
p. 232 ; and yet another in Asseraani, vol. 3. 

part 2. p. 588. 

22. Razecah. — Novi dune idole <ks Adites . — 
Ces idoMtres I'invoqmitnt pour obtenir les dioses 
tdcessaires d Ventrelien de la vie. (l)’Herbelot. 
See also Golius, at the word 

23. \jaj Redsa. Pococke says that Rcda, 'as 
he writes the name, was an idol among the 
posterity of Rabia. I can find no other account 

of this idol. 

♦ 

24. Sad. This Sad, or Saad, seems to 
have been the same with the Baal Gad of the 
Syrians, the deity tliat presided over the for- 
tunes of men. 

25. Sair. The name of this idol is men- 

tioned undei^the root in Golius. I have 
already stated my opinion, that this was the 
name which the ancient Arabians originally 
gave to the. star Sirius; and that this*‘name 
came afterwards to be ill-pronounced ahd ill- 
written, or Sl/ira. In fact al sbari signi- 

fies hirsuips, pilosus — epithets that do not seem 
Ip ap[)ly to Sirius. Al Sair may be translated 
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the infiamer, an appellation not inapplicable to 
the Dog-star. 

It is agreed by the commentators, at the 
words in the Koran, rab al Shira, Lord of Sirius, 
that this star was worshipped by the idolatrous 
Arabians. 

26. Sakiah — the name of an idol adored by 
the Adites, when they wished to obtain rain. 
(D’Herbelot.) 

27. Sawaa. This idol is said by the 
Arabians to have existed before the deluge; and 
after that event to have been again brought to 
light by the Devil. Beidavi pretends, that Sawaa 
was represented under the form of a woman. 

28. , * Shems. It seems almost superduOus 
to state, that al shems, the Sun, was worshipped 
by the ancient Arabian idolaters. Stephanus 
Byzantinus mentions a city near the Red sea, 
which he calls Bai<ra[xi^a, and adds, 2 eerriv oTxog. 
'Hhloo. Baisampsa is a manifest, corruption for 
Bith or Baith-Shems, the house, or temple, of 
the Sun. 

29. i Wad. Beidavi says, that was re- 
presented under the figure of a man, who lived 
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between the time of Adam and that of Noach. 
If we can judge from the meaning of the nAme 

* i‘ 

of thia idol, it ought to have represented 
Godof love. See Goljus, at the word 
30. . ” j Yaguth, is also mentioned by Bei* 
davi as an antediluvian idol, represented under 
the form of a lion. 

» 31. oyv Yauk — another antediluvian idol, 
said by Beidavi to have been represented under 
the form of a horse. 

32. Zuhret — Azhur. Zuhret was 

* * 

the name of the planet Venus, and also in- 
dicated the goddess otherwise called or 

Balthi. Thus Ali Said Vaheb Ben Abraham 
says— juu % 

(w consecrated) to Zuhret, whose name is Beltha. 
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